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THE KIXGDO:ðI .AS PROPHESIED A
D AS FULFILLED. 


1"HIS volull1e, though entire ill itself, is also the con- 
tinuation of 
 former ,york, the" Forn1ation of Christen- 
donl," already ,vritten and published by 1ne in three 
volulnes. It is, in fact, the further unfolding of the 
subj ect under a particular aspect. In truth, the relation 
bet,,"een Church and State leads perhaps 1110re directly 
than any other to the heart of Christendon1; for 
Chri8tenclonl, both in ,vord and idea, l11ean8 not only 
one and the san1e Church subsisting in all civil goverll- 
111ents, bu t also a conlnlunity of Christian goverllnlents, 
having a. COll1ffion belief and comnlon principles of 
action, grounded upon the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, and the Redenlption "
rought thereby. 
'or this 
reason, the Fornlatioll of Christendom can hnrdly be 
described, unless the relation ,yhich ought by the in- 
stitution of Goel to subsist bet,veen the t,yO great 
Po,vers, the Spiritual and Civil, appoiutecl to rule 
hunlan society, is first clearly established. 
In this volunle, therefore, I treat first of the relation 
of these t,yO Po,yers before the con1ing of Christ. 
Secondly, of their relation as it ,,"as affected lJY that 
conling, in order to sho,v \yhat position the Church of 
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Christ originally took up in regard to the Civil Po"Ter, 
and ".hat the behaviour of the Civil Po,ver to,vards the 
Church "
as. .A.nel, thirdly, the question of principles 
LeiuO' thus laid dO'Yll, the ren1ainder of the volume is 
u 
oceupied ,,,ith the historical exhibition of the subject 
during the first three centuries; that is, fronl the Day of 
l>cntecost to the Nicene Council. rrhe supreme iUl- 
portance of that period will appear to all who reflect 
tllat the Church from the beginning, and in the first 
centuries of her existence, nlust be the same in 
priuciples ,vith the Church of the nineteenth and 
every succeeding èentury. And this volume is, in fact, 
a prelude to the treatlllcllt of the sanle subject in the 
last three centuries, dO\Yll to the EClllnenical Council of 
the Vatican. 
The subject which I aln treating is, then, strictly 
historical, being the action of a I(ing in the establish- 
nlcnt of a killgdolll; the action of a Lawgiver in the 
legislation ,yhich lIe gave to that kingdom; the action 
of a l)riest in founding a hierarchy, whereby that 
kingc10nl consists; but, moreover, ,vhich is something 
111nch n10rc-the action of One ,,"ho is Priest, La\vgiver, 
and I(ing at once and al ""ays, and therefore ,vhose 
,york is at once one nnd triple, and indivi::;ible in its 
unity and triplicity, and issuing in the forming of a 
people ,,,hich is sinlply the creation of its I(ing. 


I.-l''1lc !{ingdoln tiS l)rolJhesied. 
l\.S an introduction to it, let 111e refer to the di
tinct 
and explicit predietioll of snell an eyent at a point of 
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time six centuries before it took effect, as ,yell as no"\v 
distant from us ahnost 2500 years, under circumstances 
UPOll ,yhich it is lllost instructive to look back. For 
not only did the secular and the religious histories of 
luankind then meet together, as they had lllet before, 
but they began to stand in a certain relation to each 
other, ,yhieh continues frolll that tinle to this. 
'he 
intersection of two societies ,,
hich work theulselves out 
in the one hUluan history became pernlanellt. At that 
1l10IDent a revelation "
as givcn, which is perhaps the 
1l10st definite detailed and absolute prophecy concerning 
the whole conlpass of human society, as vie"\yed in its 
relation to God, ,,
hich is to be found in the Old l'es- 
tanlent. And the occasion upon "\yhich it ,yas given 
nlakes it even nlore significant, for it ,yas like a burst 
of sunlight suddenly scattering the darkness of a storn1 
and bathing the ,,-hole landscape in radiance. 
That darkness indeed "Tas terrible, for the ancient 
people chosen by Goel to support His nalne anlong 
apostate nations no longer lived apart from those 
nations in their o,yn land ,yhich God had provided for 
them, ,vith an independence based upon the la\y 
especially given to them, but lay prostrate under the 
feet of a heathen in vader, "710 had placed a yassal 
upon the dÏlninished throne of Solonlon, and the royal 
line of David seenled on the eye of expiring in a 
degenerate descendant. For the continued infidelities 
of four hundred years had worn out even the divine 
patience. In vain had the ten tribes of schismatic Israel 
been carried into captivity by Assyria. It needed that 
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the rClllaiuillO' kin o "donl uf J ul1ah should be hroken U 1 ) 
o 0 
and its chief.; deJ!orted tu l
aby lon, ,,,hose nlonarch ,yas 
llo\\r the heir of .1\ssnr's great elnpire, the king of kings, 
the sceptred head of heathendoln. l\Ioreover, in a fe,,," 
years he ,yas to punish the vassal, rehellious to hilllself, 
hut yet more faithless to the God of Israel, ,y hOlll he 
]1:1<1 placed on David's seat, and to burn that glorious 
rrclnple ,yhich the ,yisest of kings had erected to the 
111ajesty of the one true God. And ,vith that fall of 
Zedekiah the line of David ,,,ould cease for ever to sit 
npon a temporal throne. 
A darker 1l10111ent in the history of the chosen people 
could not be found, nor a 111 ore hopeless prospect, to 
all seell1ing, for the carryil)g out the prolnises nlade 
tu ....\hrahanl and his seed. ,'That ,vas a divine judg- 
nlel1t on the breakers of a special covenant \vith t.he one 
true God appeared to be the triunlph of a heathendo111 
,vhich had set up lllLlllY fal::;e gods. Yet it ,vas the 
luonlcnt chosen to send to that very king, ,vho ,vas the 
exccutor of the divinc chastisenlellts upon a faithless 
people, a revelation ,yhich contained the future lot not 
ouly of the people ,yhich he had hunlhled, but of the 
heathcndom of ,y hich he ,yas the cro,yn. As he la
y 
npon his bcd, N abnchodonosor had a dreanl, "and hi
 
spirit ,yn,s terrified, and the cIreaIn "Teut out of his 
1111ucl." lIe strove in vain to recover it, either by the 
efforts of his own lllC1110ry or by the skill of the wise 
Dlcn and soothsayers of Babylon. nut alllong the 
captives in the imperial city "Tas a youth of David's 
lineage, }]ourished at the king's court, and a mculber of 
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his household. And when Dalliel heard the decree of 
the great king ordering the death of the ,,
ise nle11 ,yho 
failed to interpret a dreanl ,y hich the king could not dis- 
close to then1, Daniel turned himself and his three fello,v- 
captives and cOD1panions to prayer and supplication, 
"to the end that they should ask 111ercy at the face of 
the God of heaven concerning this secret. Then "'
as 
the n1ystery revealed to Daniel by a vision in the night: 
and Daniel blessed the God of heayen, and speaking he 
said: Blessed be the nan1e of the Lord from eternity 
and for evern10re: for ,visdolll and fortitude are His. 
And He changeth tiD1es and ages: taketh a,vay king- 
don1S and cstablisheth thenl, giveth ,,
isdonl to the ,vise, 
and kno,,?ledgc to thOl11 that have understanding: He 
revealeth deep and hidden things, and kno,veth ,,-hat is 
in darkness, ancllight is ,,-ith HÜn. '1'0 
.L"'hce, 0 God of 
our fathers, I give thanks, and I praise Thee; Lecause 
Thou hast given 111e wisdom and strength: and no"T 
rrhou hast sho\vn ll1e what "ye desired of 'Thee, for 
rhou 
hast made knO"?ll to us the king's discourse. After 
this Daniel ,vent in to Arioch, to ,,-honl the king had 
gi ven orders to destroy the ",vise nlell of Baby 1011, and 
he spoke thus to hiD1: Destroy not the wise 111en of 
Baby Ion: bring 1110 ill before the king, and I will 
tell the solution to the king. l'hen Arioch in haste 
brought in Daniel to the king, and said to binl: I 
have found a man of the children of the captivity of 
Judah that ,viII resolve the question to the king. The 
king ans"rered and said to Daniel, whose name was 
Baltassar: rrhinkest thou indeed that thou canst tell 
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1ne the drea-Hl that I sa\\r, and the interpretation 
thereof 1 A nd Daniel 111ade ans,ver Lofore the king 
and Haid: l'he secret that the king dcsireth to kno,y, 
]lone of the \\-ise 111en, or the philosophers, or th e 
<1ivillers, or the soothsayers can declare to the king. 
lJut there is a God in heaven that revealeth 111ysteries, 
,vho bath sho"Tn to thee, 0 king Nabuchoc1onosor, what 
is to COl11e to pass in the latter tinles. rl'hy dreanl, and 
the visions of thy head upon thy bed, are these: Thou, 
o king, didst hegin to think ill thy bed "That should 
COllie to pass hereafter: and He that revealeth lllysteries 
sho,yed thee ,vhat shall come to pass. To 1110 also this 
secret is revealed, not hy any \visdom that I have nlore 
than all luen alive, hut that the interpretation llligh t 
be 111ade nlanifest to the king, and thou nlightest kno,,- 
the thought
 of thy lllind. Thou, 0 kÏIlg, sa\vest, and 
behold there ,va8 as it ,vere a great statue: this statue, 
"Thich \yas great and high, tall of stature, stood before 
thee, alid the look thereof ,vas terrible. The head of 
this statue ,yas of fine gold, hut the breast aud the arnlR 
of silver, anJ the bcllyand the thighs of brass: and the 
legs of iroll, the feet part of iron alid part of clay. 
l'hus thou sa,yest, until a stone 'w'as cut out of a 1110U11- 
fain "Tithout hanas, alid it struck the statue upon the 
feet thereof that "ere of iron and of clay, and broke 
thcul in pieces. 
rhen 'Was the iroll, the clay, the brass, 
the silver, and the gold hroken to pieces together, 
and lJeCalUe like the chaff of a sunlmer's threshin 0'- 
'=' 
floor, and they ""ere carried n,,,-ay by the ,vind, and 
there ".as 110 place found for thenl: but the stone that 
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struck the statue bec::une a great mountain, and filled 
the 'v hole earth. rThi8 is the drealn: ,ye ,yill also tell 
the interpretation thereof before thee, 0 king. Thou 
art a kinO' of kino's: and the God of hensen hath giyell 
ð û ........ 
thee a kingdonl, and strength, and po,yer, and glory: 
and all places "yherein the children of nlell and the 
beasts of the field do d ,yell: he hath also given the 
birds of the air into thy hand, and hath pnt all things 
under thy po,yer: thon therefore art the head of gold. 
And after thee shall rise up another kingdolu, inferior 
to thee, of silver: and another third killgdonl of brass, 
,yhich shall rule over all the "
orld. And the fourth 
kingtlom shall be as iron. As iron breaketh into pieces 
and suLdueth all things, so shall that break and destroy 
all these. And ,yhereas thou sa,yest the feet and the 
toes part of potter's clay, and part of iron: the kingdonl 
shall be divided, but yet it shall take its origin from 
the iron, according as thou sa,yest the iron mixed ,yith 
the miry clay. .And as the toes of the feet "
ere part 
of iron and part of clay, the kingdonl shall be partly 
strong and partly broken. And ,vhereas thou sawest 
the iron nlixed ,yith nliry clay, they shall be mingled 
indeed together ,vith the seed of Ulan, but they shall 
not stick fast one to apother, as iron cannot be mixed 
,yith clay. But in the days of those kingdonls the God 
of heaven ,yill set up a kingdonl that shall never be 
destroyed, and His kingdonl shall not be de]ivered up to 
another people, and it shall break in pieces and shall con- 
sume all these kingdollls, and itself shall stand for ever. 
According as thou sa,yest tbat the stone ,,,,as cut out of 
c 
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the 1110untain ,yithout hands, and broke in pieces the 
clay, and the iron, and the brass, and the silver, and the 
ffola the OTeat God hath sho,vn the kin!! ,,
hat shall 
b' ð '--' 
COBle to pass hereafter, and the drean1 is true, and the 
interpretation thereof is faithful." 
No Olle can study the vision alid its interpretatioll 
,yithout seeing that the fabric of a great temporal 
elnpire, ,vhose ruler is called a killg of killgs, and ,vhose 
scat is the city wherein 
Ül1rOa, "the great hunter 
before the J..Jord," set up the first killgdo111, to stand for 
oycr at the head of hU111an history a kingdolll syn1bol- 
icalllot of justice but of force, is therein contrasted "rith 
the fabric of a kingclonl ,yl1Ïch the God of heaven should 
set up. .A.nd it is specially noted that He should set up 
this kingdolll in the tinles of the enlpires denoted by 
the statue. And of the kingdoll1 so to be set up four 
things are predicated in, as it ,yere, an ascellding scale. 
First, there is its divine institution: "the God of 
heavcn shall set up a kingdom," and that in a Dlanner 
,vhol1y lUlexaulpled, ,vhich is expressed by" a stone cut 
out of a lllountaill ,vithout bands." Secondly," the 
kingdonl shall never be destroyed." Thirdly, and 
further, "it shall not be delivered up to another 
people;" a process ,vhich, according to the interpreta- 
tion of the vision, ,yas to take place three tillles in the 
e111pires represcnted by the statue. Fourthly.," that it 
should Lreak in I )icccs and COllSUlllC an these kin adOD1S 
o ' 
,vLile itsclf should last for ever." 

Ioreover, as the earthly kingtlon1 ""[IS rea11y a king- 
dom, so the force of the sin1ilitucle rl1ll11ino- throuo-h the 
ð 0 
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,,, hole, antI heightencd by the effect of contrast, dcclares 
that the heavenly should be a kingdom. As the seat 
of the eOarthly kingdonl "Tas this ,,-arId, so evidently the 
seat of the heavenly is tbis sanle ,vorld. As the earthly 
kingdonl should be destroyed, so the heavenly should 
be exempt fronl destruction. :\..s the earthly kingdon1 
,vas to pass from one people to another, so the heayenly 
kingdoll1 should not pass froll1 one people to another. 
But then COll1es a culnlination ,yhich no one eould 
anticipate. For not only is there an alltagonisn1 be- 
t,veen the earthly and the heavenly kingdolll, but by 
force of it, and in consequence of it, the heavenly should 
consun1e and break in pieces the earthly. "\Vhereby the 
hearer is given to understand that the earthly kingdolH, 
terrible and grand and all-powerful as it seellled to be, 
,vas created for the sake of the heavenly, ,vhich in due 
tinlc should be set up in it, but not of it nor fronl it. 
It is no less illlplied through the whole tenor of tbe 
vision that the authority ,vhich constitutes the essence of 
a kingdom-that is, supreme and independent authority, 
,vhich is expressed in legislation and adn1inistered in 
government-subsists as much in the heavenly as in the 
earthly kingdom, ,vith this marked distinction, that it 
is transitory in the one case anll pernlal1ent in the other. 
And, finally, the po,ver by 1\
hich all this should be 
done ,vas sonlething beyond human po,ver, and w'ithout 
parallel, very strange and astonishing, "a stone cut out 
of a mountain "Tithout hands," ,vhich should not only 
strike the statue upon its feet, but itself gro,y, "until it 
becalne a great llloulltain, and filled the 'v hole earth." 
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'rhus the fillillo' of the ,vhole cnrth ,,'ith the stone 
t:) 
,yhich struck the statue and then becanle a great nloun- 
tnin terlnillates the yision. nut it is no less its scope 
aud object. The statue exists before that the stone 
Inn)' conle after. 'rIle statue and the stolle, as thus 
exhibited, indicate the respective value in the divine 
counsels of the po,yers ,vhich they represent; that i
, 
the subordination of the human kingdonl to the divine, 
hoth in the order of causality and in duratiolJ, is dis- 
tinctly laid do,yu. And the end of 10th accords ".,.ith 
this. 'The great statue, "Then struck by the stone, he- 
cnme like the chaff of a sU111nle1"s threshing-floor; but 
the stone ,vhich struck it filled the ,,
hoIe earth. Aud 
the vision leaves it in possession. 
'1'he vision also reaches from end to end. I t begins 
,yith the first enlpire
 ,,
hich is human, and runs hack 
by the place in ,,-hich it js seated to the COJnnlencement 
of actual things; and it ends ,vith the last, ,yhich is 
divillc, and ,yhich shall con SUllIe all the other kingdoms 
recorded, and itself lnst for ever. Thus the vision 
grasps the ,vhole organism of society in the human race, 
as it lies unrolled before the providence of God. 


2.-Thc !{ingclo1n (is Flllfillc(l. 
Such ,vas the prophecy. N o'v let us pass oyer a 
thousand years, nnd take the first fu]filnlent of the 
vision as it presented itself to an ancient saint at the 
hegiuning of the fifth century. ,'T e ,yill only note that 
in the interyal N abucho<lonosor and Cyrus and Alex- 
ander and Cæsnr had set up the four ,yorlcl-empires. 
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They were four indeed, for they passed three tinles froni 
one people to another-fronl Chaldean to Persian, froIll 
Persian to Grecian, froin Grecian to Roman, as the 
variety of nletals in the statue ,vas iuterpreted to Inea}). 
Yet "
ere they also one-a unity ,vhich, as that of a 
single person, the great statue so faithfully represented. 
For they ,vere one ,,
ith each other ill the character and 
unbroken tradition of the same civilisatioll, and in the 
priuciple of their authority, ,,,hich "7as conquest. 1'hey 
were filled ,vith the san1e spirit of heathen domiuation, 
". hicIt ,vas ill truth the voice and the po,ver of a false 
,vorship, as ,yith the spirit of one l11an "Tho rose in 
Babylon to set in l
onle.l T,vo Apostles, special friends 
and constant feno"
-"
orkers, Lad nlarked this identity 
by giving the ll1ystical llallIe of Babylo
l to heathen 
Ilo1l1e-St. Peter 2 in the epistle ,vhich he dates fronl 
Babylon, St. John in his vision of the ""'Olllan drunk 
,yith the blood of saints and n1artyrs, and seated upon 
the seven hills, "-Thonl he hin1self interprets to be "the 
great city \vhich had kingdom over tbe kings of the 
earth." These empires bad run their appointed course, 
and the last and greatest of thenl, "..-hich ,yas like,vise 
the heir and 
uccessor of the three preceding ill po,ver 
and thought, as ,yell as in the body of their territories 
and the soul ,vhich ruled therein, was ending in disgrace 
and dissolution. For at length the tribes uf the N ol'th 


1 "Dentro dalulOnte sta ùritto un gran vegIio, 
Che tiene yolte Ie spalle inver Danliata, 
E noma guanla sì, COBle sno 
peglio." 
- D A
TE, Infe1.JIO, I..J., 10 I. 

 I Pet. Y. 13; Apocal. x.vii. 18, x.viii. 2,20. 
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had broken throuo-h the 10nO'-o'uarded frontiers of R0111an 
û ûO 
po,,"'er. ...\laric "yith his Goths had taken TIon1e, and a 
deep cry of distress arose through all the vast provinces 
of her elllpire. Every city in that wiele dOlllain trembled 
,vith the sense of insecurity for the present and fear for 
the future ,yhich the fall of nOll1e inspired. J list at 
this Inoment the great ,'T estern Father, whose voice 
Rounded like the yoice of the Church herself, ,vrote thus 
to a heathen inquirer :- 
" :Faith opens the door to intelligence, ,"yhile unbelief 
closes it. "\Vhere is the llUHl ,vho ,"yould not be nloved 
to belief, simply by so vast an order of events proceed- 
ing fronl the beginnil1g; by the lllere connection of 
various ages, ,,-hich accredits the present by the past, 
,vhile it confirllls antiquity by ,vhat is recent 
 Out of 
the Chalclean nation a single n1an is chosen, remarkable 
for a n10st constant piety. Divine promises are dis- 
closed to this luan, ,yhich are to find their c01l1pletion 
after a vast series of ages in the last tÏ1nes, and it is 
predicted that allnatiolls are to receive a benediction in 
his seed. 1 1 his nunl being a. ,yorshipper of the one true 
God, the Creator of the universe, begets in his old age 
a son, of a ,yife ,,-honl barrenness and aae had lona 
o û 
dCl)l'ived of all hope of offspring. 1 1 'ron1 him is propa- 
gated a nlost nunlerous people, "yhich n1ultiplies in 
Egypt, ,,-hither a diyine disposition of things, re- 
douhling its promises and effects, had carried that 
fanÚly from eastern parts. Ifrom their servitude in 
Egypt a strong people is lea forth by terrible signs and 
nliracles; in1pious nations are driven out before it; it is 
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hrought into the proll1isecl land, settled therein, anù 
exalted into a kingdon1. Then it falls more and lllore 
into sin; it perpetually offends the true God, ,,
ho had 
conferred upon it so many favours, by violating His 
"
orship; it is scourged ,vith yarious lllisfortunes; it is 
visited ,yith consolations, and. so carried on to the in- 
carnation and nlanifestation of Christ. All the pronlises 
111acle to this nation, all its prophecies, its priesthoods, 
its sacrifices, its tell1ple, in a "
ord, all its sacred rites, 
had for their special object this Christ, the "T ord of God, 
the Son of God-God that 'YfiS to conlC in the flesh, that 
,yas to die, to rise again, to ascend to heayeu, that by 
tbe excee<1ing po,ver of His liame was to obtain in all 
nations a population dedicated to IIÏ1nself; and in HÜn 
rernission of sins and eternal salvation unto such as 
believed. 
" Christ came. In His birth, His life, His ,yords, His 
deeds, His sufferings, IIis death, flis resurrection, His 
asceusiolJ,-all the predictions of the prophets are 
fulfilled. He sends forth the Holy Spirit; He filIð the 
faithful ,,
ho are assernLled in one house, and ,,
ho bv 
oJ 
their prayers and desires are expecting this very 
pronlise. They are filled "Tith the Holy Spirit; they 
speak suddel11y. "Tith the tongues of all nations; they 
confidently refute errors; they proclainl a 1110st salutary 
truth; they exhort to penitence for the faults of past 
life; th ey pronlise pardon from the di yine grace. 1"heir 
proclanlation of piety an cl true religion is follo,yed by 
suitable signs and lllÌraclcs. .L-\. savage unbelief is stirred 
up against then1. They endure \yhat had becn foretold; 
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hope in \vbat bad becn prol11iscd; teach \"hat had been 
COillll1anc1ed thcln. 
Fe'Y in llun1ber, they are scattered 
through the ,yorld. They conyert populations ,vith 
nutrve]lous facility. III the midst of enc111ies they gro\v. 
rrlley are multiplieù by pcrsccutions. In the straits of 
affliction they arc sprcad abroad over vast regions. .A t 
first they are uninstructcd, of yery lo\v cOll<1itioll, vcry 
fe\v in nUl11bcr. r
rheir ignorance passes into the 
brjghtest intclligence; their lo,v ranks produce the 
lllost cultivated eloqucncc; their fe"-T]}ess bCC0111eS a 
11lultituùc; thcy subjugate to Christ Ininds the most 
acute, learncll, and accomplish cd, and convert thel1l into 
preachers of piety and salvation. In the alternatilJg 
illtel'yals of adyersity and prosperity, they exercise a 
\ratchful patience anù tel11pCrance. As t.he ,vorla yerges 
in a perpctual tlccline, and by exhaustion expresses the 
cOIning of its last. age, since this Hlso is \vhat prophecy 
led thclll tù expect, they \yith greater confi<1ence a\vait 
the cternal happiness of the heavcnly city. And anlic1 
all this the Ull uelief of inlpious nations rages against 
tbe (ihurch of Christ, \yhich \York
 out victory l)y 
patiencc, alid Ly prcserying unshaken faith against the 
cl'uelty of opponents. \Yl1ell the sacrifice ullyciled by 
the truth, ,ybich hall so 101lo' Leell coycreel under 
o 
nlystical proll1iscs, had at lcngth succcellec1, those 
sa
rifices ,,"'l1Ïch prefigurell this OIle ,ycre rCllloved by 
the J.cstruction of the 'rcll1l,le itself. l'his very J c\vish 
people, rejectet1 for its unbelief, "'"as cast out of its O\YH 
scat, and scattercd evcl' y 
\rhcre throu()'hout the ,yorld 
o , 
to carry ,,
ith it the :-;acrcll \Yl'itings; so tltat the testi- 
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nlony of prophecy, by ,yhich Christ and the Church 
,yere foretold, lllay not be thought a fiction of ours for 
the occasion, but be produced Ly our very ad vcrsaries- 
a testimony in 'v hich it is also foretold that they should 
llot believe. 'rhe tell1ples and illlages of denlons, and 
the sacrilegious rites of that ,yorshi p, are gradually over- 
thrown, as prophecy foretold. Heresies against the 
nallle of Christ, ,yhich yet veil thelnselves under that 
llanle, S"
varlll, as ,yas foretold, in order to call out the 
force of teaching ill our holy religion. In all these 
things, as ,ye read their prediction, so ,ye di::;cerll t.heir 
fulfilment, and from so vast a portion ,y hich is fulfilled 
we reEt assured of 
\Vhat is still to come. Is there a 
8illgle lllind 'v hich yearns after eternity and feels the 
shortness of the preseut life, that can resist the light 
and the force of this divine authority 
 " 1 
St. Augustine wrote thus to his friend "\ì olusian, the 
uncle of. St. l\Ielania, a Ronlall nobleulan of high repu- 
tation, "7ho ,yas then, as he continned for 111alJY years 


1 St. Aug. Epist. 137, ad Volusimllun, 
 15-16. A.D. 412. It is remark- 
a1le that Y olusian, who held the highest offices in the Buman Empire, and 
alllOng the rest was Prefect of the City, was not cOln'"erteù either Ly the 
genius or the saintliness of Augustine. But more than tweIlty years after 
this letter, about A.D. 435, he was seut on an elllLa
sy frOllt the Emperor of 
the 'Yest to tIJe EIlJperOr of the East at COllstantinople. Ili
 niece, St. 
:àIelallia the younger, left the feclusioll of her monastery at J el'llsalem, and 
trayelled all the intervening distance to see hÜll. 'Y}Ien}Je Inet in the 
garb of llllluility and po\'erty the niece WhOlll he l'enlelllLered at RUlue in 
all the splendour of youth, rank, and beauty at the head of the HOlnan 
nobility, he was so Ï111pl'essed by the force of C}u'iðtian clwrity which had 
wrought such a change, that he was conyertell ami baptized by the 
Patriarch Proc1us, allli died shurtly afterwards. God did Ly the sight of 
tbe nun what He hacl not done by the learning of the theologian and the 
philosopher. 
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to be, a heathen. But ,ye must also take note that 
he ,yrote nt a point of tinlC scarcely less re1l1arkable 
than that of the vision interpreted by Daniel. The old 
,yorl<1 ,vith its sequence of ,vorlcl-eIl1pires ,vas passing 
aw"ay. ....\..ud so soon as it passed another travail of extra- 
ordinary severity ,,,,as preparing for the Church, such a 
tntvail as evcn the eagle eye of the Bishop of Hippo could 
}lot discern as he stood before the beginning of its ac- 
complisbment. "Then he ,vrote there ,yas a Catholic 
Church, the fulfihncnt of a long train of prophecies in 
that" cOllnection of ages" ,yhich he has so ,yonderfully 
dra "-n out, but there ,vas not yet a Christendom. Nor 
eould he the least foresee ,vhat ,vas to take place before 
that Christendom could be forIl1ccl. Only, as he spoke, 
the iron of Ronutn discipline-the inflexible Ron1ulean 
nlind-,vhich had held together the 11liry clay of so 
lnany various and divergent nationalities, European, 
l\siatic, .L\"fricalJ, so that "the kingtlonl took jts origin 
from the iron," ,vas losing its tenacity. That vast 
[-;1 ructure of !10111au po,yer, the breaking up of ,vhich 
LaJ Leen feared in t be 1Y[tl'S and insurrections arisil1 O' 
û 
upon the death of X ero, and extinction of the fan1ily of 
.... \ ugnstn
, 'Ya
 ill truth dissol ving. 1 The ,vestern and 
eastern lin1bs of the statue ,yere l )artiuo- a,,,"'av from each 
o 0/ 


1 The words which Ccrialis addre
sed to the Gauls, as reco1'(1ed by 
Tacitu
, lIi:-;t. 4, 74, apply in all thcir furce to the times when the trans- 
migration of the northern tribes took effect, four hnndred years after they 
were written. " Octingentormu anllorUIIl 1'o1'tulla disciplinaque compages 
hæc coalnit, qnæ cOIlveIli sine exitio cOllyellentitull non potest." And 
every city of the Homan empire coulLl. testify to tIle truth of what he 
aùded: "
ed ,.0Li::; JWlximlllll di:..:criluen penes (11108 aurum et ol)es, 
pra
cipuæ bellormll cam::ro." 
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other, and the toes ,,-ere crunlbliug. But though 
Augustine heard the sound of the advancing tide, he 
saw not yet the full flood of the deluge frolll the north; 
and still less could he foresee the counter desolation 
frOlll the south; rreutoll flood and Arab desolation 
,,-hich in their joint effect ,,-ould blast utterly the 
Ronlan Peace, and break the iron, the clay, the brass, 
the silver, aud the gold in pieces together, until they 
becanle like the chaff of the sumlller's threshing-floor. 
As little could be anticipate another sight, the further 
fulfilment of the vision, ,vhen the provinces, those 
crumbling toes of the statue, ,vhic1 lay 1Jcfore hilll in 
an impending dissolution, ,ycre to be forllled into grcat 
independcnt kingdollls, having for the COlllIDOIl founda- 
tion of their po,ver "the 'Y.ord ,vas made flesh and 
d,velt among us." Then in that" cOlJnection of ages" 
1yhich should be <-1ra1vn out after the tinle of ..A.ugustine 
in eyen greater distinctness than before hilll, aud ,,'ith 
greater clailll upon the Lelieying nlind, 1vhich "yearns 
after eternity," a grander fulfihnent of the vision ,yould 
1Je disclosed. rrhe royalties set up by barbarian chiefs 
of tribes among incoherent populations of victors and 
vanquished ,yere to educate 111ature nations ,yith indi- 
yidual character in the one Christian faith, and shine 
:18 distinct stars set in the crO'Vll of the Successor to 
Peter's pastorship. For as the ,,-r ordlllade flesh created 
Christian monarchies and Christian nations in their 
several being, so the charge of the "r ord to a disciple 
by the lake of Gennesareth, "Feed1\Iy Sheep," created 
the great unity of Chl'istenc1onl ,,-hich bound thenl 


, 
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together. In Constantine one enlpire had acknow- 
lcdrred the reicrn of Christ , and bent the neck of heathen 
o ö 
domination to rai
e the cross upon a heathen CrO\Vll. 
I
ut then a group of nations should Lase the fabric of 
their Ia 'vs, alHl the \v hole ci vilisatioll \V hich reùeen1etl 
them fronl LarLarisll1, upon the truth that God aSSU111etl 
flesh for ulan's sake, and should ackno\vleclge in Peter's 
Successor the Vicar of that God, \vho by and in that 
pastoral rule of Peter 11lade thenl lllemoers of one Body, 
and ill so HUlking thern "took the Gentiles for His in- 
heritance, ana the UtU10St parts of the earth for His 
. " 
possessioll. 
This ,vas a secontl antl further fulfilnlent of the visio]], 
\yhich as yet Augustine sa,v not, nor even anticipated; 
Lut after thus \yritillg he set himself ill the last years 
of his life to a great task, even that of con1parillg 
together frolll their origin to their. end the course of the 
t\VO societies, not national, but \,,"orld -,viùe, \V hich rUll 
out through htunan history, jlltermingled together, and 
claÍInilJg possession of the saIne 11lan. First, the natural 
society of the Lunlall race playeù upon by all the passious 
and infirnlitics \yhich are the effect of lllan's orirrinH 1 
b 
l
all; and secondly, that other society chosen by God 
from the 1egiuuiug in view of IIis Son's Incarnation, for 
the purpose of repairiug and counter,yorking that Fall. 
It ,vas tLe capture of ROllle Ly ...\.laric, and the deep 
dcspondency \vhich thence arose in the luillds of In
LllY, 
hoth Christian and heathclJ, that 1110yed Litn originally 
to this design, of ,y hich the first tracing is seen in the 
letter to V olusiall just quoted. lIe sought to lllcet 
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conclusions unfavourable to the Christian faith, ,yhich 
,rere dra"
ll by ,yeak, or narro,y, or unbelieving n1inds 
from the fall of the Ìlnperial city. His plan accordingly 
led him to take a conl plcte vie,v of all human history; 
aHd the result has been that one of the last represen- 
tatives of the old ,vorld, and certainly the greatest of 
all as thinker, philosopher, and theologian, the most 
universal genius of the patristic ages, ,,
hether among 
Greeks or Latins, has left us a Philosophy of History, 
the first in tÍ1ne, and as yet unequalled ill ability; for it 
supplies a key to the acts of n1an and the providence of 
God in that masterly comparison bet,veen the City of 
God and the City of the devil in their origin, their 
course, and their end. 
The leading thought of this great ,york gives me a 
final text bearing on the subject of this volume. 
"Thus, then, t,yO Cities Lave been created byt",.o loves: 
the earthly, by that love of self which reaches even to 
the contempt of God; the heavenly, by the love of God 
,yhich reaches even to the contempt of self. The first 
has its boast in se]f; the second in its Lord. For the 
first seeks its glory from men; ,vhereas to the second, 
God, the "Titness of conscience, is the greatest glory. 
'rhe first in that glory 'v hich it has made for itself 
exalts its o,vn head; the second says to its God, 
'Thou art my glory and the lifter up of my head..' In 
the first the lust of domination sways both its rulers 
and the nations 'v hich it subjugates. In the second a 
lllutual service of charity is exercised by rulers who 
consult the good of subjects, and by subjects ,vho 
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practise obeclielJce to rulers. 
rho first loyes in its O\Vll 
potentates its o,,"'n excellence; the secolid says to the 
God uf its choice, 'I \vill lovo 'Thee, 0 Lord, ll1Y 
strength.' ....\n<1 thus in the firclt its O\Yll \vise lncu, 
liviug after lnnnan fashion, pursuo the goods of their 
Locly or their luinll, 01' both at once, or they who lllight 
have kllO\Yll God, have not 'glorified Ifilll as Goll 1101" 
given thanks, hut becalne vain in their thoughts, and 
their foolish heart ,vas darkened; professing then1selves 
to be ,,'"iso,' that is, extolling thenlselves in their O\Yll 
wisdolll through the ]!ridc that nlasterecl theul, 'they 
becan10 fools, and changed tbe glory of tbo incorruptible 
God Ï1Jto the likeness of tho Ï1nago of [t corruptible 
Juan, aud of birds, and of four-footed beasts, alid of 
creepillg things;' for tbey either led their peoples or 
follo\yoù them in the adoration of such-like in1ages; and 
',vorshippod and served the creature rather than the 
Creator, "Tho is blessed for over.' But in the second 
there is 110 \visdom of lllan save piety, by ,y hich the 
true God is rightly \yorshipped, a,vaiting its re\yarcl ill 
the society of saint
, not men only, but angels, that 
God may he all ill all." 1 
I put together these three facts of hU1l1an history, the 
vision uf the l\.ing of Dabyloll iuterprotell by Daniel 
six hUlldred years lJefore Christ, the SUllllnary of its 
fulfihllCllt dO\\?ll to his o,vn age \yrittcll by St. .t\ugus- 
tinc four hUlltlred ycars after the c0111illg of Christ, and 
hi
 delineatiou, a fe,v years later, of the 1\\'"0 Cities, as 
set forth hy hilll in a ,york Oll \\'"hich the Christian nlÌlld 
1 Dc Ci \". Dei, xyi. 28. 
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has now Leon nurtured for fourteon hundred and fifty 
years. The siulplo juxtaposition of these sho\ys how 
DaLy Ion stretches to ROIne, and ROlne is heir of Baby- 
1011; and the heathen Ulan thus forn1ed illustrates "the 

Iall \yho is born in Sion, the city of the great I(ing." I 
It is true that the t\yO great Po'\\-ers of Civil and 
Spiritual goverUlnent, the relation Let,vcen \yhich fornls 
the subject of this volun1e, are not exactly represented 
as concerns that relation in the vision of Daniel; hut 
only the heathen gro\yth of the Civil Po\yer, and the 
11liraculous rise, pernHtnent rule, and progressive gro\yth 
of the Spiritual Po\ver in the lllidst of it; yet the 
Inighty prolllise is recorded that in presence of the Civil 
Po\yer the Spiritual shall never pass a\yay; rather that 
it shall last unchanged, ,vhile the other is shifting and 
transitory; and also the cognate truth, that the great 
and terrible Po\ver represented Ly the Statue is, in the 
counsels of God, subordinate in its scope to the Po\yer 
represented by the Stone. 
It is true, again, that the vivid contrast of the T\yo 
Cities as Ùra\Vll hy St. Augustine does not represent 
the legitilllate relation of the 1\yo Po\yers to each other, 
but ol1ly the perversion of the one Po,\\yer fron1 its true 
end and ohject, and the perfect antagonislll of the other 
to that perversion. 
But the kingdom set up Ly the God of heaven in the 
vision in tel'preted Ly Daniel, and the connection of ages 
d\\-elt upon by St. Augustine, \yhich leads up to the 
Person of Christ, alld then starts afresh from Hil11, and 
1 PSt lxxxvi. 5. 
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the Divine City t1clineatcc1 hy St. Augustine, fit exactly 
into each other, ana so they seelll to 111e to fornl 
together an appropriate introtluction to that 11l0st re- 
lllarkable period of history ,,
ith \yhich the present 
volume is occupied, ,,'hen the Stone cut out \vithout 
hands struck the Statue, and becanle a. great nlOUll- 
tain, in preparation for that further grow.th \vhen it 
,,
ouhl fill the ,vholc earth. 
'rhe Statue presented in yision to the heathen king 
has indeed been s,,"'ept ft\vay, but in eycry country a 
reduced likeness of it, "the look ,,"'hereof is terrible," 
stands o'
er flgainst "the l\Ian born in Sion." And the 
'1\"0 Cities every,vhere run on in their predestined 
course until the end contenlplated by Augustine takes 
effect. nut as he di<.1 not discern the second fulfihnent 
of the divine kingdom ,y hich fol1o"
ed u pOll the "
ander- 
ing of the nations, so neither can ,,
o lliscern tho third 
and yet grander fulfihnellt ,,
hell the divine kingdolll 
shall bCC01l1C to the ,yhole ,yorlcl ,vhat once it ".as in 
the lloman Ell1pire. For, to repeat St. Augustine's 
,vora
, "In all these things as "
e read their prediction, 
so ,ve discern their fulfilnlent, and fro1l1 so vast a por- 
tion ,ylich is fulfilled "yc rest assured of ,,
hat is still 
to CODle." ....\.nd "the stone that struck the statue 
became a great llloulltain, and fillcd the ,,
hole earth." 


:FEBRuARY I
, 1882. 
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ClIA PTER I. 


RELATIO
 BET\VEEN THE CIVIL AXD SPIRITUAL PO\VERS 
FROßI ADA
I TO CHRIST. 


1.- The Divine and H1l1nan Society founded in Ada17t, 
refounded in Noah. 
I
 oÌ1e Qf the most ancient books of the ,yorld, ,,
hich, 
in addition to its antiquity, all Christians venerate as 
containing the original tradition of man's creatioll, 
guaranteed in purity and accuracy by divine assistance 
given to the ,,'riter, ,,"'e read the follo"\ving ,yords :---;- 
" God made the beasts of the earth according to their 
kinds, and cattle, and everything that creepeth on the 
earth after its kind. And God sa\v that it ,yas good. 
And he said: Let us 111ake nlan to our inlage and 
likeness: anJ let hin1 have dominion over the fishes of 
the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the beasts, and the 
""hole earth, and every creeping creature tbat moveth 
upon the earth. And Goel created nlan to his o,vn 
A 
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Image: to the image of God he created him: male and 
female he created then1." And further: "The Lord 
God forl11ed luan of the slime of the earth; and breathed 
iuto his face the 1reath of life, and man becan1c a living 
soul. . . . And the Lord God took 11lan and put hinl 
into the paradise of pleasure, to dress it and to keep it. 
And he con1manded hitH, saying, Of every tree of para- 
dise thou shalt eat; but of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt not eat. For in \vhat day 
soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death. 
And the Lord God said, It is not good for n1an to be 
alone; let us n1akc him a help like unto himself. And 
the Lord God having formed out of the ground all 
the beasts of the earth, and all the fo\vls of the air, 
brought them to Adam to see what he \yonld call thelll : 
for ,,"hatsoever Adanl called any living creature, the 
sanlO is its name. And Adam called all the beasts by 
their names, and all the fo\yls of the air, and all the 
catt.Ie of the field; but for Adam there ,vas not found a 
Le] per like hiln
elf. Then the Lord God cast a deep 
sleep upon Adam: and "Then he ,yas fast asleep he took 
one of his ribs aHd filled up flesh for it. A1ld the Lord 
God built the rib which he took from Adanl into a 
wonlan: and brought her to Adam. And Adan1 said, 
f'l"his is now bone of my hones, and flesh of my flesh: she 
shall be caned 'V onUtU, because she ,vas taken out of 
man. "Therefore a man shall leave father and n10ther, 
and shall cleave to his \yife : and they shall be t,yO in 
one flesh. And they 'v ore both naked, Adam and his 
\vife, and were not ashamed." 
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Such is tbe account of the origin of lllan, of 'YOll1an, 
of marriage, as the root of human society, and of that 
society itself, beginning in the absolute unity of one \v ho 
,vas father and head of h is race, created in full posses- 
sion of reason and language, and exercising 10th by an 
intuitive kno,yledge of the qualities of living creatures 
as they are brought before hinl by his l\Iaker. '
rhis 
account stands at the head of hunlan history, and bas 
been venerated as truth by more than a hundred gene- 
rations of men since it vias ,vritten down Ly 1\10ses, not 
to speak of those many generations among ",horn it had 
been a living tradition before be bad ,vritten it do\vn. 
Human language scarcely possesses elsewhere such an 
assemblage of important truths in so fe\v \vords. Per- 
haps the only parallel to it is contained in the fourteen 
verses \vhich stand at the opening of St. John's Gospel, 

Therein are recorded the Godhead and lncaruation of 
the Divine "T ord. The first creation has its counter- 
part only in the second; and the restoration of man Ly 
the personal action of God alone surpasses, or, perhaps, 
Inore truly may be said to conlplete, the Idea of bis 
original formation by the same personal action of the 
same Divine "\V ord, ,,'ho, great as He is in creating, is 
yet greater in redeeming, but is one in both, and ill both 
carries out one Idea. 
For the creation of n1an as one individual, \"ho is 
likewise the head and bearer of a race, is the key to all 
the divine governll1ent of the \vorld. The fact rules its 
destinies through all their evolution. The ,vorld, as it 
concerns the actions, the lot, and the reciprocal effect of 
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lllen upon each other, ,,
ould Lave been quite a different 
,vorld if it had not sprung out of this unity. If, for 
il1stallce, nlankind had Leen a collection of hUll1an beings 
in all things like to \yhat they no\v are, except ill one 
poillt, that they ,yere independent of each other and 
unconnccted in their origin. 'fhis unity further 111akes 
tho race capable of that divine restoration ,vhich frolll 
the beITinniuIT \yas intended , and ,vith a vic\v to ,vhich 
t:> t:> 
Juan ,yas lnade a race: which in restoring luan likewise 
unspeakahly exalts hinl, for Ire who n1ade Adam the 
father and head of the race, made him also " the figure 
of One that ,vas to come." 
Let us brieRy enumerate the parts of the divine plan 
as disclosed to us ill the narration just given. 
In the council held by the Blessed l\'inity it is saia, 
" Let us make man to our inlage and likeness;" not, Let 
us 111ake men, but U1an: the singular nUlllher used of 
the \\Thole '\vork indicates that the creation to be made 
,yas not only an inùiviùual but a falnily. Frolll the be- 
ginning the family is an esselltial part of the plan. l'his 
is 110 less indicated ill the sillglc creation of 1\.c1an1 first, 
not the sÏ111ultaneous creation of the nlale anll female, 
as in the case of all other creatures, but the creation Ly 
himself of the Lead alone, frolll \Vh0111 first \\TOll1an by 
herself, aud then from the conjunction of the t\yO his 
fall1Íly is drawn. In Ad
un first, "Thile as yet he is alollc, 
the Ligh gifts of reason, speech, and kllO\vle(1ge indi- 
cated ill the t,yofold and also congenital possession of 
rca:;on and language, are cxhiLited as residing as in a 
fountain-head, \VhCll all creatures of the earth and the 
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all' are brought before hinl by his l\Iaker, and he \yith 
intuitive understanding of their seyeral qualities aucl 
uses inlposes on thenl the corresponding name. Thus 
Adall1 is created complete, a full-gro,yn nlan, in \"honl 
the divine gift of thought finds expression in the equally 
divine gift of lauguage, both exerted 1yith unerring truth, 
for it is illtinlated that the names ,yhich he assigns to 
the creatures thus passed in review render accurately 
their several natures. It is not said that the Lord God 
intinlatecl to Adam the nanles ,yl1Ïch he should give; 
but the kno,vledge by which he gave the names ,,"as 
part of his original endO\Ynlent, like the gift of thought 
and language, ,ylách ans,yer to each other and imply 
each other, and in a being composed of soul and body 
complete by their union and joint exercise the intellec- 
tual nature. "l'11e Lord God brought all beasts and 
all fo\yls before Adarn to see what he ,vould call thenl ; 
for 1\ T hatsoever ..Adam called any livjng creature, the 
saIne is its IHtnle." 

rhis presentation of the creatures before Adanl, and 
their nanling by hinl, is the token of the donlinion 
promised to hirll "over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fo,,
ls of the air, and the beasts, and the ,,,hole earth," 
as the result of his being nlade to "the Ï1nage and 
likeness" of the Triune God. Only ,yhen he has thus 
taken possession of his royalty is the creation of the 
fanlily completed out of himself. For 1\
hen "for Adanl 
there ,yas not found a helper like himself," the Lord 
God took not ngain of the slime of the earth to nloulc1 
a \yonutn and bring her to nlan, but "He cast a deee 
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sleep upon Adaln, and built the rib ,vhich lIe took from 
Ad
un into a \YOn1all, and brought her to Aclanl." And 
then lie ut.tereel the Llessing ,,
hich should fill the earth 
,vitlt the prugeny of the 'YOnlan ,,,ho had been dra'Yll 
from the mall her hend, snyiJ)g, "Iucrease and multiply 
and fill the earth, aud subdue jt, aud rule over the 
fishes of the sea, and the fo,vls of the air, and all living 
creatures that moye upon the earth." 
'YLat, then, is the imnge nncllikeness of the Triune 
Go(l? The ilna O'e consists in the soul, ","-ith its t,yO 
o 
powers of the understanding and the wi}], proceeding 
out of it, inc1ivisiLle froln it, yet distinct. 1\lay ,ye not 
infer tbat the likeness is the obedience of the soul, ,vith 
its po,ycrs, to the eternalla\y? This la\v, vie,vec1 in the 
1'riulle God, the prototype of ulan's being, is the sanctity 
of the Diville Nature; Lut ill nU1n, thus created, the 
obedience to it ,yas the gift of original j llstice super- 
aaded to his proper nature: the gift by ,vhich the soul, 
in the free exercise of the unc1crstalldiug and the will, 
,vas ol)edient to the law of God, its Creator. 
This '"as an in1nge and likeness ,y hich belonged to 
...\danl in a double capacity, firstly, [IS an individual, 
SCCOIHllr, fiS head of a faulily; for it ""as to descend to 
each indiyidual of the faulily in virtue of natural pro- 
creation fron1 Adall1. 1'he nlnll created after the in1[lO'e 
o 
and likeness of the Triune God \yas, according to the 
divine intention, to he repeated in cvery one of the 
race. 
But ,vhat of the fan1ily or race ,vhich ,,"'as to Le 
Cyolvcd out of .c\.da111 alone? 
ot the individual olJly 
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1u t the race also is in the di vine plan. Is there a 
further imno-e of the 
'riune God in the nlode of the 
o 
race's formation? 
To give an al)s"
er to this question, ,ye nlu
t first 
consider ,y hat is the prototype of that singular .unity 
according to which the first parents of the race are not 
forilled together out of the earth, lllale and fen1ale, like 
the inferior creatures. For ill most marked distinction 
from all these Inall is fOl'lned by himself, and alone; 
receives the command to eat of all trees in the garden 
except the tree of the kno,vledge of good and evil, 
under penalty of death if he take of it; and then is 
sLo\vu exercising the grandeur of his kno\rledge ana 
the fu]ness of his royalty in the naming of the subject 
creatures. But inasnluch as none of them coulJ supply 
him with a conlpanion, and as "it "
as not good for 
him to be alone," a council of the Triune God is held 
again, and a help like to himself is taken out of him- 
self. Is there not here, with that infinite distance ,,
hich 
separates the created fronl the Increate, a yet striking 
iluage of the Divine Filiation? 
Again, from the conjunction of the t,vo, fronl 
.\danl 
the head, and fron1 Eve ,,
hell she has heen ùra,vn out 
of him, proceeds, ill virtue of the blessiug of God, the 
hUll1an fanliJy. Is there not here, again, at that dis- 
tance ,yhich se p arates divine froln human thinO"s an 
o , 
image of the procession of the 
'hird Divine Person, 
the J.Jord, and the Giver of life, from "Thonl all life 
proceed s ? 
1\Iay ,ve not then say with reverence, that frolll the 
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council of the Triune God, "Let us 111ake man to our 
irnage and likencss," proceeds forth the individual 111an, 
an earthly counterpart in his men10ry, understanding, 
and "rill to the divine Creator, and likewise man, the 
fan1ily, a createJ inlHge of the prinlal 11lystery, the in- 
effable joy of the GOllhead, the ever blessed Trinity ill 
Unity 
 .L\lHl since the origin of creation itself is tIle 
free act of God, it ought not to surpri:-se us that the 
chief ,york of I-lis hands in the visible universe shoul.I 
reflect in the proportion of a creature the secret life of 
the Divine Kature, the Unity and Trinity of the God- 
heaa. 
nut next to tl1Îs primal 111ystel'Y, ,yhich is tIle source 
of all creatiolJ, stands that unspeakable condescension, 
that act of sovereign goodness, by ,yI1Ïch God has 
chosen to assun1e a created nature into personal unity 
,vith Ilin1self, and to cro,vn the creation ,yhich He has 
Inade. As to this the first A dam, in all his headship, 
,vith the privileges includeù in it, the trallsn1ission to 
his falui]y of original justice, and of that ,yonderful gift 
of adoption superadded to it, is "the figure of I-IÜll 
,,,ho was to cOIne." nut n101'e also, St. Paul tel1s us, is 
indicated iu the forlnatioll of Eve out of Adanl durin 0- 
o 
t he sleep divinely cast upon hin1. This ,vas the" great 
sacnunent of Christ and of IIis Church" (Eph. v. 32), 
to ,yhich he pointed in renlinding his hearers of the 
high institution of Christian lllarringe. And thus ,ve 
learn that Goel, ill the act of forn1ing the natural race, 
supernaturally endo,vec1, \yas pleased to foreshadow by 
tho building of Eve, "tbe nlother of all living," out of the 
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first Adau1, the Luilding of another Eve, the second and 
truer nlother of a c1i vine race, out of the ,,"ouuded heart 
of the Redeemer of the ,yo1'lcl asleep upon the cross. 
As then in Adanl's headship ,ve have the figure of the 
Headship of Christ, so in the issuing of Eve from LinI 
in his sleep "Te have the Passion of Christ and the 
issuing forth of His Bride fron1 it, "Then His \york 
of reden1ption ,vas conlpleted and His royalt.y pro- 
claimed. 
Thus the Dlysteries of the blessed Trinity, that is, of 
God the Creator, and of the Incarnation and Passion of 
Christ, that is, of God the Redeemer, lie folded up, as 
it '\ve1'e, in the l\Iosaic narrative of the 1110de in ,vhich 
Adam ,yas created, and ill the headship of the race 
conferred upon hinI. 
Before "Te approach the sin of Adam and its conse- 
quences to hunlan society, let us cast one glance back 
upon the beauty and splenc10ur of the divine plan in the 
original creation as it is disclosed to us in the narrative 
of 1\1oses. As the cro,yn of the visible creation is 
placed a being \yho is at once an individual and the head 
of a family, representing ill his personal nature the 
divine Unity and Trinity, and in the race of \vhich he 
is to stand at the head tbe san1e divine Unity and 
Trinity ill their aspect to,ra1'ds creation; representilJg 
the royalty of God in his don1inion over the creatures, 
a d0111inion the condition of ,,"hich is the obedience of 
his o\vn compound nature to the la,v given to it by 
the Creator; representing again in the vast nunl bel' to 
,,"hich his race shall extend the prolific energy of the 
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Lord of IIosts. re l )resentino- also in tlJat secret and 
, 0 
altogether \vollderful mystery, out of ,vhich the mu1ti- 
plication of his race springs, the yet untold secret of 
the divino Inercy, in virtue of ,,-hich his fathership is 
the prelude to a higher fathership, the first nlan is the 
patterll of tbe Second, and the royalty of his creation 
1)u t a rehearsal at the beginlling of the \vorld of the 
rel)aratioll "Thich is to cro\yn its end. 
'I he "Tholo work of creation as above described. de- 
pcnds in its result upon the exercise of nlan's free-,vill. 
Iris yaluc, bcfore God, lies simply in the ,yay ill ,,
hich 
IJe exerts this great prerogati \Te of his reasonaLle nature. 
"\Vithout it he \yould Le reduced froIll Olje ,vho chooses 
his coursc, and in that choice becomes good or evil, to 
the condition of a nlachine ùevoiù of any moral being. 

ro test this frec-,,
ill man "Tas given a cOIllnlandment. 
"r e know that he failed under the trial; that he broke 
the cOlnmalldment. His disobedience to his Creator 
,yas punished by the disobedience of his O\Vll cOlnpouncl 
}1ature to himself. That divine grace, ,,'hich \yO ternl 
the state of original justice, and in virtue of ,vhich his 
soul, \yith its ulldcrstalldillg and ,,,ill, illuminated and 
fortified, "
as suLject to \lod, ana the Lody ,yith all its 
nppctites ,yas subject to the soul, "
as 

ithtlra\Yll. He 
òecaluc subject to death, the certain death of the body, 
,vith all that train of diseases and pains which precetlc 
it; aud the final separation of the soul frolll its Creator, 
ullless by the \yay \y hich God indicated to hinl he should 
le restorcd. -nccoluing a sinner, his refuge ,vas peni- 
tence; henceforth Lis life \yas to be the life of a peni- 
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tent; he had lost the grace which ,-ras besto,yed royally 
on the innocent; he \yas left the grace \vhieh "
as to 
support and lead on the penitent. From the garden of 
pleasure he is expelled, to go forth into a \varlJ ,-rhich 
produces thorns and thistles, unless he \yater it ,vi tll the 
s\veat of his l>ro\v. To all this I only allude, since lllY 
proper subject is to trace the first fornlation of human 
society as it came forth froln the fall. But the primal 
state of man could not be passed over, because the state 
in "Thich he gre,v up, and the state in 
Thich he no\v 
stands, cannot be understood nor estimated rightly 
\vithout a due conception of that original condition. 
"Tith the loss of original justice Adam does not lose 
the headship of his race. All men that are to be born 
ren1ain his children, and continue to be not a species of 
similar individuals, Lut a family, a race. All the deal- 
ings of God ,vith them continue to be dealings ,vith 
them as a race. Adam's fathership, had he not fallen, 
,vould have been to them the source of an inestinlaLle 
good, ,vouId have secured to thenl the transmission of 
original justice, cro,vned as it further ,vas by a ,,-holly 
gratuitous gift, the gift of adoption to a divine sOlJship. 
But that fathership, in consequence of his sin, actually 
transmitted to them a nature penally deprived both of 
the original endo
Tn1ent and of the superadded adoption; 
and, as a fact, all the difficulties \y hich occur to the 
mind in the divine governn1eut of the \vorltl spring out 
of this treatn1ent by God of lllan as a fan1ily, a race. 
But likewise through this continuing fathersLip of 
.1-\dam, the Fathersbip of Christ appears as the comple- 
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tion of an original 1!lan, deyised lJefore the foundation 
of the ,yorld, and actually carried out at the a.ppointed 
tinlC. lIe "\YUS to he son of David and son of .Abra- 
hanl in order that He might be Son of nlan. 'fhis 
original plan of God is not frustrated but executed 
hy the fall of Adaul. l'11e yet undisclosed secrets of 
hunlan lot have their ori ('fin in .A.danl alid their solution 
o 
in Chri
t. 'Ve are allo,yed to see that they belong to 
one plan. No doubt the hidden things of God ill this 
dispensation baffle our scrutiny: they relnaill for the 
trial of faith until faith passes into sight, but ""'0 are 
allo,ycd to see the fact of a vast cOlllpensation ; and over 
ngainst the fathership ,,
hich brought death and corrup- 
tion and the interminable ills of Lunlan life, we see all 
the supernatural blessings of the ne\v covenant, consist- 
ing in the triple <.lowTY of adoption, betrothal, and COll- 
secration, come to nlan as a spiritual race descending 
frOlll the Second Adalll. 
'rhus, not only the primary but the actual state of 
luan in society springs out of an absolute unity. ".,. e 
have here to note t\yO great truths. Adaul, as he \yas 
expelled fronl IJaradi
e to till the earth aud subdue it, 
,yas the head of his race in t",.o particulars : first, as to 
natural society, "'hence spriugs civil go\"'ernment; and 
secondl y, as to the: ,yorshi p of God, au cl the pron1Ïscs 
included in that "
orship, "Thence springs priesthootl alJd 
all the faLric of religion. l'he t\yO unities, the socinl 
and the religious, had in him their C01l1mon root; and 
luan thus C0111eS before us in history as a fanlily ill 
,rhich the first father stanlls at tIle head of the ciyil and 
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religious orJer in Inost intinulte illtercourse ,yjth God. 
'rhe only description which ,ve possess of that first 
period of lllunan society fronl the Fall to the Deluge, 
sUO"ffests to us a state ,yl1Ïch seems absolutelv walled 
00 J 
round by God with securities, both as concerns hurnan 
life in the intercourse between man and lllan, and as 
concerns the purity of their "
orsbip of God. As to 
the first, have we not said all ,yhich can be saia 
".hen ,ye say that they "\vere a fanlily? 'rhe king of 
the hUlnan race "
as the father of everyone in it. 
Certainly if any king could ever cOlllllland the love 
and respect of his suLjects it lllUst have been Adam in 
that royalty. 
But let us very briefly consider the bearing of lllan's 
condition before the fall, as set forth to us in the sacred 
records ,,
hich have been so far follo,ved, upon his know- 
ledge of divine and human things, and his moral state 
ill his first society after the fall. 
"T e have seen Adam in possession of a great dignity, 
created in the lllaturity of reason, exercising the full 
po,yer of thought and speech as directed to truth by an 
inward gift, ,vhich conveys to hinl the kno,Ylec1ge of the 
creatures surrounding him; moreover, taught by God as 
to his present duties and future hopes. 'Ve ha ye seen a 
,yife Lesto,yed upon hinl, ,,
ho is, as it ,yere, created for 
him and draV{1l from him, and a vast falnily promised to 
hinl. He is thus lnade father and head of Lis family 
and his race, and his Creator is his imlllediate Teacher. 
After his fall these privileges do not become to him as 
if they had neyer been. The nlemory of thenl all is 
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COlllpletc in hiIn, but a very large portion of their sub- 
stance renlains. Let us take three points, ,vbich are 
enough for our purpose. lie receives, at the fall itself, 
firstly, a great promise of God; secondly, he becollles 
the 'rea.cher and, thirdly, the Priest of his race. As to 
the pr(Hnise, God declares to LÏIn that, as the result of 
the serpent seducing the ,vornan to sin, He ,,
iIl create 
enmity Let,yecn the serpent and the "roman, the seed of 
the serpent nnd the seed of the \yornan; the seed of the 
,\YOnlan should crush the serpent's head; the serpent 
should lie in \yait for his heel. All hunlan history is 
gathered up ill that division of the race, Let\\yeen the 
seed of the ,yoman, fronl \vhich springs the City of God, 
and the seed of the serpent, from \vhich springs the City 
of the Devil. That is a communication of fresh kno\y- 
ledge to .Adam, kno\vledge of good and evil, a nlixture 
of con
olatioll and sorrow. 
rhat is a disclosure of the 
issue of things stretching to the very end of the "rorId, 
"Thich comes to sustain Adam in his penitence, to com- 
l)lete the kllo,,"lec1ge ,vhich he previously had of God 
and of hinlself. 
In this first great prophecy, ,vhich enlbraces all the 
religion, the hope, and the destiny of 1l1an, the conse- 
quences of which are not yet ,vorked out, man is treated 
as a race. 'fhe punishment fa]]s on Lim as a Father; 
the "... on1an through whom it COllles, the l\Iother of Lis 
children, l )oÌnts to another 'V oman and l\Iother throuo-h 
, 0 
,vholn it is to be reversed, and the Deliverer is to come 
to hitn as a Descendant. 
Adam, then, was cast out of paradise, but not ,,"ithout 
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hope, still less ,,,,ithout knowledge, for he carried ,yith 
hin1 the knowledge "Thich God had given to him, and 
the lesson of a great experience. 'TLus he becan1e the 
great Teacher of his family. Through hill1 from ,,-horn 
they received natural beiug and nurture, they received 
the kno\vledge of God, of their own end, of all ,yhich it 
behoved them to know for the purpose of their actual 
life. The great Father ,vas like,,"ise the great Penitent; 
and the first preacher of God's justice to men told then1 
likewise of His mercy: a preacher po,verful and un- 
equalled in both his themes. 
But, by the fall, Adam became like,yise the Priest in 
his family. "r e learn from the narrative of Cain and 
Abel that the "Torship of God by sacrifice hnd been in- 
stituted, and it is not obscurely intimated that it "Tas 
instituted even before he ,,"'as cast out of paradise, since 
God HÏ1nself clothed Adam and Eve ,yith skins of beasts, 
"\vhich, doubtless, ,yere slain in sacrifice, since they ,vere 
not used for food. t 
The rite of bloody sacrifice, utterly unintelligible ,vith- 
out the notion of sin, and inconceivable without a posi- 
tive divine institution, so precise in its forn1ularies about 
the statenlent of sin, and the need of expiation, is an 
everliving prophecy of the great sacrifice \vbich God had 
intended "before the foundation of the world," and a 
token of the kno,vledge ,yhich He had cOll1municated to 


1 St. .Aug. cont. Faustum, 22, 17. Antiqua enim res est prænuntiathTa 
immolatio sanguinis, futuram passionern 
lediatoris ab initio generis 
humani testificans; hane enim primus Abel obtulisse in sacris litteris 
invenitur. 
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Adam 1efore he Lecaille a father. U llfallcn 111an needed 
to nlake 110 sacrifice, but onI y the tl'i pIe offering of 
adoration, thauksgi ving, and prayer. 'fhese Adan1 
",voulJ have o-iven Lefore he fell; after hjs fall he became 
ö 
n. priest, aud the Lloody sacrifice to God of His O\Yll 
creatures, a mode of propitiating God ,yl1Ïch man could 
never have invented or inlngined of himself, is a token 
of the ritual enjoined upon hÜn, and of the faith ,vhich 
it syn1 Lolised and perpetuated. 
Such, then, ""as the condition of the children of 4.tdam, 
the first hun1an society, in those "nlany days" ,vhich 
passed before Cain rose up against 4\.Le1: the state of a 
family living in full knowledge of their o,vn creation, 
being, and end, in vast security, for ,vho ,,-ras there to 
hurt them? ",vorshipping God the Creator by a rite ,vhich 
lIe had ordained in token of a great pronlise, at their 
head the Father, the Teacher, and the Priest, with the 
triple dignity ,,"hich enlanates fronl the divine sove- 
reignty, and 11lakes a perfect governlnent. 
'rhe t,yO powers ,,"hich ,vere to rule the ",vorlc1 rested 
as yet undivided upon Adam after his fall. 
I t is evident that nothing could be further from a 
state of savagery or b(
rLarisln, frolll a state of defective 
kllo,,
lcdge of God and mall, and his end, than such a 
condition as this, which suo-o-ests itself necessaril y to 
Oð 
any one \\
ho considers attentively the sacrednarrati ve. 
nut as Adanl in paradise ,vas left to the exercise of 
his free-",yill, and fell out of the most o-uarded state of 
b 
innocence by its misuse, so the first-born of 4
danl ùroke 
out of this secure condition of patriarchal life through 
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the same ll1isuse, and begun by fratricide the City of the 
Devil. ,yo e arc told tha.t God remonstrated ,vith hinl 
,vhen he fell under the influence of envy and jealousy, 
but in vain. He rose against his brother and sle,v him; 
he received in consequence the curse of God; " ,vent 
out from his face, and d,velt a fugitive on the earth at 
the east side of Eden." 'There it is said that he built 
the first city, 011 ,vLich St. Augustine comments: " It is 
"'Titten of Cain that he built a city; Lut Abel, as a. 
stranger and pi]grinl, built none." 
The fratricide of Cain leads to a split in the human 
family. 'rhe line of Cain seems to depart froln Adam 
3nd live in independence of hiln. It becolnes remark- 
able for its progress in mechanical arts, and for the first 
exanlple of bigamy. The end of it is all \ve need here 
note. In process of tinIe, "as men- multiplied on the 
earth," t"TO societies seem to divide the race of Adam- 
one entitled that of" the sons of God," the other that 
of " the daughters of men." But the ruin of the ""hole 
race is brought about by the blending of the better "Tith 
the worse: the bad prevail, the t,YO Cities become mixed 
together in inextricable confusion. God left to man 
throughout his free-,vill, but ,vhen the result of this was 
that" the wickedness of men ,vas great upon the earth, 
and that all the thoughts of their heart ,vas bent upon 
evil at all times," that is, when the City of the Devil had 
prevailed over the City of God in that patriarchal race 
,yhich He had so "Tollderfully taught and guarded, 
He interfered to destroy those whose rebellion \yas 
hopel
ss of amendment, and to make out of one \vho 
B 


I 
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had rcmaincd faithful to HÜn a new beginning of the 


race. 
'The race had been cut down to the root because ill 
the n1i<.1st of kno,vledge aud grace it had deserted God; 
and Noah, as he steppcd forth from the ark, began "rith 
a sol0111n act of reparation. He" built an altar to the 
Lon.! and offere(l holocausts upon it of all cattle and 
fowls tbat ,yere clean." God accepted the sacrifice, 
inasn1uch as it ,yas in and through this act that He 
besto\ycd the carth upon Noah and his sons, and gave 
hiln everything that lived and 1110ved on it for food. 
He consecrated afresh the life of 111an by ordaining that 
whoever took human life away, that is, by an act of 
violence, not of justice, should hin1self Le punished ,vith 
the loss of his own life; and He grounded this great 
ordinance upon the fact that man ,,,as made after the 
image of God. At the same tilne God repeated to Noah 
and his sons the primal blessing ,vhich had multiplied 
the race, and ,vas to fill tbe earth \vith it, and made a 
covenant ,vith him and ,vith his seed for ever, a cove- 
nant to Le after,yards developed, but never to Le abro- 
gated. It is to be noted that the sacred narrative 
d,yclls rather upon the sacrifice made by Noah imme- 
diately upon issuing from the ark than upon tLe original 
sacrifice offered Ly .A.clan1. Of the first institution of 
sacrifice it makcs only incidental mention, referring 
with great significance to those skills of Leasts, of \v hich 
God provided a covering for the nakedness of 
\danl 
and Eve. It is as if the rite of sacrifice, institutcd as 
a prophecy of the future expiation of sin, might fitly 
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supply from the skins of its victims n. covering for that 
nakedness which Sill alone had revealed and made 
shameful. rrhe mention of this fact ensues immediately 
upon the record of the fal], befure Adam is cast out of 
paradise. And again, by the mention of the sacrifice of 
Abel, and of its acceptance, it is sho\vn that the rite 
already existed in the children of the first Inan. But 
now tbe sacrifice of Xoah, and the covenant made in it, 
as being of so vast an import to every succeeding gene- 
ration, is described at length as the starting-point of the 
,vhole renewed, that is, the actual race of man. In this 
sacrifice it is enlphatically declared that "the Lord 
smelled a s\yeet savour," since it stood at the beginning of 
Jnan's new life, coming after the ,,-raters of the deluge as 
the image and precursor of the Sacrifice on Calvary, ,vhich 
"
as to purify the earth, and \y hich those waters typified. 
As, then, \\Te considered lately the position of nlan as 
to his knowledge of God and of himself ill the" lllany 
lIars" \yhich ensuell after the faU before the death of 
Abel, so let us glance at his condition in these same 
respects at the starting-point of this lle\V life of lllan. 
First of a11, out of the \vreck of the old "
orlcl Noah had 
carried the t\yO institutions; one of which lllakes the 
human family in its natural increase, \\Thile the other 
constitutes its spirituallife-marriDge and sacrifice. In 
marriDge \ye Laye t11e root of society; in sacrifice the 
root of religion. rrhese hDd not perished, neither had 
they changed in character. They \\Tere the never-dis- 
placed foundation of the race, an heirloom of paradise 
never lost; marriage, as established in the primeval 
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sanctity hefore nUlIl fell, sacrifice as superadlled to nlan's 
original ,vorship of adoratioD, thanksgiving, and prayer 
imnlediatcly upon his fall, in token of his future re- 
covery. God, in selecting 
 oah to repair the race, made 
hinl, in so far like to Adam, the })ead of the t\VO orders, 
l(ing and Priest, and from that double headship the 
actual government of the ,vorld through all the lines of 
his posterity descends. 
Thirdly, ,YO find in Noah's fainily the divine autho- 
rity of governnlcnt expressly established; for in the 
protection thro,vn over human life the power to take it 
a,yay in case of grievous crime is also given. Authority 
to take life a\vay belongs of right to tbe giver of life 
alone. ] re here besto,,"s the vicarious exercise of it 
upon that family which was like,vise the first State, and 
the fountain-head of actual human society. " At the 
hand of every man, and of his brother, ,yill I require 
the life of man: ,vhosoever shall shed 111an's blood, his 
blood shall be shed, for man ,vas made to the ilnnge of 
God. TIut increase you, and nlultiply, and go upon the 
earth, and fill it." "7 e have then the charter here of 
human society; 1 the delegation to it of supreme po"
er 
by tbe IIcad of all po\ver, to be vicariously exercised 


1 Leo XII!., ill the great Encyclical of June 29, 1881, says: " It is also of 
great importance that they by whose authority public affairs are adminis- 
tered n1ay be able to con1ll1and the obedience of citizens, so that their disobe- 
dience is a f::in. But no man possesses in himself or of hÜnself the right to 
constrain the free-will of others by the bon<1s of such a con1mand as this. 
That power belongs solely to God, the Creator of an things and the Law- 
giver; and those who exercise it 111ust exercise it as con1ll1unicatecl to theJu 
by GoJ. 'There i:, one lawgin:r and judg
 who is able to destroy and to 
deli,.er' (Jmlles iv. 12). I 
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hencefor,vard oyer the ,vhole race as it "Tent out, con- 
quered, and replenished the earth; the sacredness of 
111an's life declared, in virtue of that divine image ac- 
cording to 1\'"hich he alone of all creatures upon the earth 
,yas made, yet pO\\Ter over that life for the punishInent 
of crime comn1Ïtted to man himself in the government 
established by God. An absolute donlinion over all 
beasts "'"as given at the same time to man; first for 
hinlse]f, in virtue of his distinction fronl the beast, in 
virtue of the di ,'"ine Ï1nage resting upon hinl, a dele- 
gation of divine po\yer ,vas set up in the n1idst of hin1, 
the supreme exercise of \yhich is the po,yer of life and 
death. Civil gOyernnlcnt therefore \yas no less created 
by God than nlarriage, and sacrifice, \vith the religious 
offices belonging to it. Like thellI it was ratified afresh 
Ül the race at this its second starting-poiut. 
But, fourthly, it ,vas as Father and Head of the race 
that the first act of Noah leaving the ark was to offer 
sacrifice; he offered it for himself and for all his chil- 
dren. 'Vith him, as offering in a public act the honlage 
of his race, the great covenant of ,vhich ,,"'e have been 
speaking \vas Inade. Besides the divine things bound 
together in the institution of sacrifice-the accord of 
foul' acts, adoration, thanksgiving, prayer, and expiation, 
\vhich express nlan's kno,vledge of his condition of God's 
soyerejgnty, and of his o\yn last end, as well as the 
dedication of his ,vill to God-great tClnporal promises, 
such as the dOlllinion oyer all other creatures, and the 
filling the earth \yith his race, promi
es \yhich belong to 
luall as one fami]y and one race, ,yere made to Noah in 
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this SOlell1n covenant ratified in sacrifice. l'he conlnl011 
hopes of the ,,-hole conlnlunity for the present life and 
the future also ""ere jointly represented in it. It is, ill 
fact, the aUiance of the civil govcrnment ,vith religion, 
of ,vhich ,,'e sce here the solemn ratification. Noah the 
]father, the L(ing, and the Priest, sacrificcs for all, where 
nIl haye a COlllffion hope, a C0111IlI011 belief, a COlllmon 
kno\vlec1ge, a life not Duly as individual lllcn, Lut as a 
faluily, as a. race, as a society. 
l'hus in marriage, in sacrifice, in the vicarial exercise 
of divine po\yer by civil government, and in the alliance 
of that government ,vith the ,vorship of God, \ye have 
the four central pillars on ,,"hich the glorious dome of a 
sacred civilisation in the human fan1Ïly, ,vhen it should 
be contcrminous ,,"ith the whole earth, ,vas intended to 
rest. These four things elate fronI the beginning of the 
race; they precede heathenism, and they last through it. 
Greatly as man in the exercise of his free-will nlay r[1ge 
against them, grievously as he luay impair their har- 
mony, aud even distort by his sin the vast good which 
that harn10ny ensures and guards in to partial evi], yet 
he \yillllot avail to destroy the fabric of hunlan society 
resting upon them before the Restorer COllIes. 
Koah having lived 600 years before the flood, and 
having been the preacher of ju
tice for 120 years to a 
,,"orld ,yhich "\vould not listen to hill1, has his life pro- 
longed for 350 years after the flood. During this time 
he is to 1e yie,yed as the great 'feacher of his family, 
like ....\.danI ,yhen he calllC out of Paradise. "TLat the 
Fall \\"as in the lTIouth of Adam the DeluO"e "
as in the 
o 
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1110Uth of Noah, a great example of punishnlcnt il1flicted 
on man for the disregard of God as his end. It is hard 
to see how God could have more completely guarded 
those t,yO beginnings of human society fronl the cor- 
ruption of error and the taint of unfaithfulness than by 
the mode in ,yhich He caused theln to arise, in that He 
formed then1 both through the teaching of a family by 
the 1110uth of a Parent, and the government of a race 
by the headship of its Author. For the larger society 
sprung actually out of brethren as the brethren thell1- 
selves out of one parent. "They have," to use Bos- 
suet's striking recapitulation, " one God, one object, one 
end, a comlnon origin, the same b]ood, a coronlon in- 
terest, a 11lutual need of each other, as ,yell for the 
business of life as for its enjoyments." And one com- 
lnon language, it n1ay be addpd, serves as the outward 
expression, the witness, and the bond of a society so 
admirably conlpacted, based, as it "yould seenl, on so in1- 
movable a foundation. 
Let us sum up in three ,yords the history so far as it 
has yet been recorded. The foundation of an is man 
coming forth by creation out of the hand of God. He 
comes forth as one fanlily in Adaul. Falling fronl his 
high estate by his Father's sill, he receives. a religion 
guarded and expressed by a specific rite of ,'{orship, 
,yl1Ïch records his fall, and prophesies his restoration. 
After this the fainily springs from parents united in a 
holy bond, ""yhich, as it carries on the natural race, is 
likewise the Í1nage of a future exaltation. As he in- 
creases and nlultiplies the divine authority is vicariously 
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exercised in the government of the race as a society. 
That government is strictly al1ied ,vith his religion. 
It is most renlarkable tLat the last end of nUlll domi- 
nates the whole history; that is, all the tenlpol'al goods 
of nlan fronl the beginning depend on his fidelity to 
God. Disregard of this ,yorks the Fall; the san1e dis- 
regard ,,'orks the Deluge. It ren1ains to sho,,," ho,v that 
con1pact and complete society instituted under Noah . 
depended, as to the n1aintenance ill unimpaired co-opera- 
tion of the great goods "
e have just enumerated, upon 
the free-,yill of man to preserve his fidelity to God; 
that is, to sho,v how in the constant orùer of hlunan 
things there is an iuhereut subordination of the temporal 
to the spiritual good, as for the individual so for the 
race. 


2.-The Divine and HZl1nan Society in the 
Dispe'rsion. 
1'he divine narrative of the beginning of human 
society euds ,yith an event of which the consequences 
remain to the present day, and fronl ,y hich all the actual 
nations of the earth take their rise. 'rhe blessin 0- and 
o 
commalld given to 
oah and his fan1ily ,ycre, " Increase 
and multiply and fill the earth." It ,yould seen1 that 
the family of man continued in that, highly privileged 
and guarùed state ,vhich has just been described dur- 
ing fiye generations, conlprchending perhaps the ]ife of 
N oalt alid SheIn. Of all this tiule it is said "The 
, 
earth ,yas of one tongue and the same speech." The 
diyisioll of the earth among the fan)ilies of a race by 
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virtue of a natural growth, ,,-hich ,,-as itself the effect 
of tLe divine blessing and cOlllmand, did not carry ,vith 
it as a condition of that gro,vth the ,,-ithdrawal of so 
great a privilege as the unity of language. God had 
formed the human fanlily out of one; had built it up 
by nlarriagc; cemented it by a religious rite of highest 
111eaning; cro,,"'ned it ,vith His own delegated authority 
of góvernment, and sanctified that goverlllllent by its 
alliance ,,,ith religion. Unity of language is as it ,vere 
the expression of all these blessings. The, possession of 
language by the first 11lan, the out
r yocalised ,,-orc1, 
corresponding to the inncr spiritual ,,,ord of reason, ,vas 
a token of the complete intenectual nature inhabiting a 
corporeal frame-a fact expressed by th e doctrin e that 
the soul is the fornl of the bodY-"Thich constituted his 
first endownlent. And in a proportionate manner the 
possession of one language as the exponent of mind and 
heart by his race, ,,-as the nlost effective out,vard bond 
of in,vard unity,yhich could tie the race together, ,,,hat- 
ever its nunlerical and local extension 111ight be. It is 
to be noted that though the cause of the deluge ,vas that 
" the earth ,,"'as corrupted before God, and ,vas fined ,vith 
iniquity" (Gen. vii. I I), yet God had not ,,"'ithdra,vll 
from nlan the unity of language, perhaps because the 
revolt of nlan had not hitherto reached to a corruption 
of his thought of the Diyine Nature itself. TIut now 
ensued an act of hunulll pride and rebellion ,vhieh led 
God IIilllself to undo the bond of society, consisting in 
unity of language, in order to prevent a. greater evil. 

rhe sin is darkly recorded, as if son1e peculiar abon1i- 
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nation lay hid underneath thc ,yords; the punisllll1ent, 
011 the contrary, is made conspicuous. "And the earth 
,vas of one tongue and the same speech. And ,yhen 
they removed fron1 the cast, they found a plain in the 
land of Sennaar anù dwelt in it. And each onc said to 
his neighLour, COIl1e, let us 111ake brick and bake then1 
\yith fire. .L1\nd they had brick instead of stones, and 
slin1e instead of 111ortar. And they said, C01l1e and let 
us luake a city and a to,ycr, the top "Thereof ll1ay reach 
to heaven: alid let us make our name fan10us Lefore "..c 
1e scattered abroad into all lands. And the Lord came 
dO\Yll to see the city and the to,ver ,vhich the children 
of Adam ,,"ere building. ABd lIe said, Behold it is one 
people, and all have one tongue; and they have begun 
to do this, neither "Till they leave off from their designs 
till they accomplish them indeed. COlne }
e, therefore, 
let us go clO'Vll and there confound their tongue, that 
they 111ay not understand one another's speech. And so 
the Lord scattered then1 fron1 that place into all lands, 
anll they ceased to build the city. And therefore the 
nan1C thereof ""as cal1ed Babel, confusion, because there 
the language of the 'v hole earth ,,"'as confounded; and 
fron1 thence the Lord scattered thenl abroad upon the 
face of all countries." 
It nlay be iuferred that the city and the to,,"'er thus 
begun point at a society the bond of ,,-hich ,yas not to 
he the \vorship of the one true God. As a n1atter of fact, 
thenceforth and to all time the IHt1l1e of Babel has passed 
into the languages of men as signifying the City of Con- 
fusion, the scat of false ,yorship, the headship of the 
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line of Inen who are the seed of the serpent, and of that 
antagoniSl11 ,yhich the prinlal prophecy announced as 
the issue of the fall. 
But the severity of the punishment and its nature 
seenl further to indicate tbat "\ye are here in presence of 
the beginning of the third great sin of the human race, 
in ,vhich, as in the former, the free-,,
ill of nlan, his 
inaliellable prerogatiye and the illstrul11ent of his trial, 
Tuns atlnyart the purpose of God. rThe first "
as the 
sin of Adam's disobedience resulting" in the Fall; the 
second the universal iniquity of the race punished by the 
Deluge; the third is the corruption of the idea of God by 
setting up llla-nr gods instead of one, a desertion of God 
as the source of nlan's in,yard unity, ,,'hich is punished 
by the loss of unity of language in lllan, the yoice of 
the in"\yard unity, as it is also the chief stay and bond 
of his out"\vard unity. The ll1ultiplication of the race 
and its propagation in all lands ,yas part of the original 
divine intention. 'Yhen the bond of living together in 
one place and under one governlllent "\yas ,,,ithdra,vn, 
there remained unity of ,yorship and unity of language 
to continue and to support the unity of the race. 1\1 all 
"
as breaking his fealty to God 110t only by practical im- 
piety, as in the time before the flood, but by denial of 
the Di yine R ature itself as the One Infinite Creator and 
Father; God replied by ,yithdra-\ving frolll rebellious 
vassals that unity of language "\vhich ,yas the mark and 
hond of their living together as children of one Parent. 
"Tith the record of this event 1\lose8 closes his history 
of the hunlan race as one fanlil}'", "\yhich he had up to 
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this point 111aintained. lIe had hitherto strongly marked 
its unity in its crcation, in its fall through Adam, in its 
first growth after the fall, and in the con1n1on punish- 
lncnt ,,"hich descended upon it in the flood, and again 
in its second gro,vth and expansion from X oah. Lan- 
guage is the instrument of man's thought, and the 
possession of one COInn10n language the most striking 
tokcn of his unity; and here, after recording the ,,'"ith- 
dra,yal of that token by a 111iraculous act of God in 
punislnnent of a great sin, 
Ioses parts from all 111ention 
of the race as one. He proceeds at once to give the 
gencalogy of SheIu's family as the ancestor of Abraham, 
and thcn passes to the call of ALraham as the founda- 
tion of the promised people. lIe never reverts to the 
nations as a ,,"'hole, \v horn he has cond ucteJ to the 
point of their dispersion and there leavcs. 
Through this great sin the division of the carth by 
the hUl11an fainily started not in blessing, but in punish- 
Inellt. " The Lord scattered thel11 abroad upon the face 
of all countries." lIe ,y ho had 111ade the unity of Noah's 
family, Himself untied it, and ,ye 111ay conceive that He 
diel so because of that greatest of all crimes, the division 
of the Divine :Nature by Inan in his conception of it, his 
sctting up lllany gods instead of one. 
Let us sce 10'''" this sin irnpaired, and 1110re allelI1l0re 
hroke dO'Yl1, that privileged civilisation brought by Noah 
frOln before the flood, and set up by hil1l in his fa1l1ily. 
If God be conceived as l110re than onc, lIe ceases by 
that very cOllceptioll to be self-existing fronl eternity, 
Î1nmense, infinite, and inco1l1prehensiblc. lIe ceascs also 
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to have po\vcr, ,visdonl, and goodness in nn infinite 
plenitude; and, further, He ceases to be the one Creator, 
Ruler, and Re \yarder of Inen. 
Thus the conception of morc gods than onc carries 
,vith it an infinite degradation of the Godhead itself, as 
received in the lllilld and heart of nlan. 
But it like,yise unties the society of nlen with cach 
other, and lays ,vaste the main goods of human life. 
1'hus it ,,"as in the case of Noah's family. As it ,yas 
planted by God after the delugc, it possessed a distinct 
kno,,"ledgc and ,yorship of Hinl, as the one cnd and 
object of hunlan life. 'rhis kno,vledge nnd ,yorship ,yere 
contained, as ,yc have seen, in the rite of sacrifice and 
its accompaniments. Proceeding from this, it possessed 
the love of God, obliging nlen to nlutualloye, a precept 
the more casy because it ,vas given to those 'v ho, as 
members of one farnily, were brethren. Fronl these it 
follo,,"cd that no man ,,,,as stranger to another nlan; 
that everyone ,vas charged ,yith the care of his 
brother; and that a unity of interest itself bound men 
to each other. l 
But aU these goods are dependent on the first. For 
if men do not worship one and the same God, as the 
Creator, the Ruler, and the Rewarder of all, their life 
ceases at once to have one end and object; their love 
to each other is deprived of its root, for they suppose 
themselves to be the creatures of different makers, or 
not to be nlade at all, to spring out of the earth, or to 
come into the ,vorld no one kno\vs ho\v, "Thencc, or 
1 Bossuet SUll1S up the state in these six points: Po1itique, &c. Art. I. 
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,v hcrefore. Again, the natural brotherhood of man 
Jepends on his origin from one family, ,vhich Inust be 
the creature of one n1aker. .And if the root of this 
natural affection and brotherhood be ,vithered, nlen 
become strange to each other, rivals in their competition 
for the visible good s of life; they cease to care for 
others, and cease to be united in one interest. 
'Vhen the family ,vhich had forn1ed a patriarchal state 
became by natural growth too large to live together, 
the natural process for it ,vas that it should s,,"'arnl, and 
each successive S\Varln beconle a patriarchal state. Here 
,vas in each the gern1 of a nation, as they occupied 
various countries. Naturally, they ,vould have parted 
in friendship, and if the bond. of belief and of language 
had continued unbroken, they would have become a 
family of nations; they ,vould each have carried out 
and propagated the original society froln which they 
sprang \vithout alloy or deterioration. 
"That actually took place ,vas this. The division of 
the race into separate stC"ms, and the corruption of the 
conception of God into separate divinities, pursued a 
parallel course, until the deities became as national as 
the conlnlunities over "rhich they presided. As there 
ceased to be in their thought one God of the ,vhole 
earth, they ceased to believe in one race of nlan, 1101' 
aoes any good seem to have more utterly perished from 
the peoples \v ho sprung out of this dispersion than the 
helief in the uIli versal brotherhood of nlan; and the 
conduct ".hich should spring out of that 1elief, the 
trcatn1cllt of each other as brethren. 
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That their having lost the consciousness of such 
brotherhood is no proof that it never existed, has 1Jeen 
established for us by the ne,v science of comparative 
gramllun
 in our O\Yll day in a very remarkable instance. 
rrhe careful study of a single family of languages in the 
great race of Japhet has proved beyond question that 
those who callle after their dispersion to speak the 
Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, the Latin, the Celtic, 
Slavic, and rreutonic tongues, all once d ,velt as brethren 
beside a COlll111011 hearth, in the possession of the same 
language. Yet, in ancient times, it never crossed 
the nlincl of the Greek that he "
as of the sanle fanliJy 
,,
ith the Persian, by whose multitudinous inroad he 
,vas threatened; to hinl the barbarian, that is the nlan 
,vho did not speak his tongue, ,vas his enenlY, not 
a ùrother. As little did the Saxon, "Then he displaced 
the Celt, and gave him, too, the nanle of barbarian, l 
as not understanding his tongue, conceive that he ,yas 
of the same family. It ,vas ,yith no littJe ,yonder that 
the first French and English students of Sanseri t founel 
in it uneffaced the proofs of its parentage ,vith Greek 
and Latin. 
The study of the conlparative granlmar of yarious 
languages, ,,-hen carried out as fully in other directions, 
lnay have in reserve other surprises as great as this; 
but the proof of unity in this case, ,yhere yet the diver- 
gence has proceeded so far, of unity in a fan1Ïly fronl 
,vhich the greatest nations of the earth have sprung, 
and ,yhose descendants stretch over the ,varId, tends to 


1 'Velsh, i.e., foreigner, not speaking a language understood. 
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make the uuity of the original language of Ulan crec1iL1e 
on principles of science, inùependent]y either of his- 
torical tradition or of revelation, while it sho\vs into 
,,:hat cOlnplete and universal oblivion a real relationship 
nULY fall. 
"Tith the belief in one God, then, fell the belief in 
one hunlan brotherhood as ,yell as the existence of one 
hurnall society. Each separated stem becanle detached 
froIn the trunk, and lived for itself. It is true that each 
state, as it began, ,vas patriarchal; but identity of 
interests ,vas restricted to the single state; beyond its 
range there "\\
as ,val', and ,vithin it, in process of tinlC, 
,varIed to cOllquest, and after conquest t.he conqueriug 
leader Lecanlc head of the conquered. Thus the patriar- 
chal state, in ,,
hich the head of tbe family "
as its 
priest, passed into kingdonls conlpacted by ,val' and 
its results, in an ever-varying succession of victories 
and defeats. 
nut it is our special task to see "\V
hat portion of the 
goods, 'v hich belonged to the race 'v hen undivided, 
passed on to its several stenlS in the dispersion with 
,vhich l\Ioscs closes his account of the one human 
fanlily. 
rThe universal society stops at Babel, and national 
existence begins; that is, a llun1her of inferior local 
uni tics succeed to the one universal. I t ,,
oulcl he ,ycll 
if ,ve had a 1\108es for guide throng h the long period 
,vhich follo,,
s, but he restricts his narrative to Abra- 
ham and his family, and to snch incidental notice of 
the nations ,,'ith ,y hOln they come in contact as their 
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l1Ïstory requires. 'Yhen ,,"e reach the beginnings of 
history in the several peoples "Tho took their rise at the 
dispersion, a long tilue has intervened. The hond of 
one society in a race seems to consist in unity of place, 
of language, of religion, and of government. Now for 
man in general the unity of place ,vas taken a ,yay by 
the dispersion itself. As to language, the lapse of a 
thousand year"s ,yas more than sufficient to make the 
inhabitants of various countries strange to each other 
and barbarians. 1\Ien of different lands had long utterly 
ceased to ackno,vledge each other as brethren. As to 
religion, the "
orshi p of the one true God had passed into 
the worship of many false gods in aln10st every country 
each one of which had its o,yn gods, generally both 
111ale and fenlale, wholn it considered as much belonging 
to itself as its kings or its cities. This diversity of 
deities in each nation, and the appropriation of them 
lJY each to itself, 
"as become a nlost fertile principle 
of division and enmity anlong men. But if man had 
lost the unity of religion he had created for hinlself in 
every land an institution which might be said to be 
universal: the division of men into bond and free, the 
institution of slavery. That condition of life ,,-hereby 
man ceased to be a member of a fanlily invested with 
reciprocal obligations and rights, canle in fine to be 
regarded, not as a person, but as the thing of another 
nlan, that is the institution ,vhich man had made for him- 
self in the interval between the dispersion of Babel and 
the conlmencement of authentic history in each nation. 
J\Ian, who had divided the unity of the Godhead, had not 
c 
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only ceased to recognise the one ineffaceable dignity of 
reason as the nutrk of brotherhood in alllJis race denlalHl- 
ing equality of treatment, and the respe
t due to a crea- 
ture \y ho possesses moral freedonl, but had come to de- 
prive a vast portion of his kindred of the fruit of their 
labour, and to confiscate their toil for his o\vn advantage. 

rhere rClnains the fourth Lond of unity, goverument, 
"Thether national,. tribal, or municipal, \yithout \yhich 
social existence is not possible; and this, as the nations 
emerge into the light of history, appears every"\vherc 
anlong them standing and in great vigour. In the vast 
111ajority of cases that government clothes itself in the 
form of royalty; the king is unt.1oubted]y the most 
natural descendant of the patriarchal chief, the father 
passing by insensible gradation into the sovereign. But 
,vhether monarchy or republic, \vhether the rule of the 
111any or of the fe,,", government, by \vhich I mean the 
suprenle clonlinion in each portion of the race over 
itself, of life and death over subjects, is every\yhere 
found. N O\V here is lllan found as a fluck of sheep 
,,
ithout a shepherd. 
O,"er these unrecorded years of human life, ,,
hich 
,,"ant their prophet and their bard, sounds yet the echo 
of perpetual strife. If 111ighty forn1s 100m among their 
obscurity, and conle out at length with fixed character 
and a strolJg and high civilisation, such as the A::;sy- 
rian and Egyptian, the Indian and Chinese n10narehies, 
and so Inany others of lTIOre or less extent nnd reno
"n, 
,ve know that states have suffered chanO'e after chanrre 
b 0 
in a series of ,vars. The patriarchal ruler has given 
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,yay to the conquering chief; conquest has hunliliate<l 
sonle and exalted others. "That rClllaius intact in each 
country, and after all changes, is governnlent itself. 
'l'his carried on the 11 unlan race. 
But if ,ve exan1Ïlle more closely this race ,vhich is 
tllus scattered through all countries, ,vhich speaks in- 
numerable tongues, has lost the sense of its own brother- 
hood, ,,"orships a Inultitude of local goùs, is divided, cut 
up, fornled again, and torn again with inIllunel'able ,val'S, 
and has degraded a large part of itself into servitude, 
so as to lose as it ,yould seelH all selublance of its 
original unity, ,ye yet find running through it, existing 
froln the beginning as constituent principles ,vhich the 
hand of the Creator bas set in it, four great goods. 
I. For what hand but that of the Creator could have 
in1pressed iueffaceably upon a race, misusing as ,ye 
have seen to such a degree the faculty of free-\vill, such 
an institution as nlarriage, in ,vhich the falnily, and all 
,yhich descends froln the faIuil y, is contained 
 The 
dedication of one luan and oue ,voman to each other 
for the ternl of their lives, for the nurture and educa- 
tion . of the fanlily ,yhich is to spring from them, is 
indeed the basis of human society, but a basis ,vhich 
none hut its 
Iaker could lay. It exists in perpetual 
cOlltradiction to human passion and selfishness, for pur- 
poses ,yhich ,visdo111 or the !Jure reason of Ulan entirely 
approves, but ,vhich hunlan fi'ailty is at any tilne ready 
to break through and elude. If "
e could so entirely 
aL
tract ourselyes fronl habit as to imagine a company of 
lllen and "
omen thro,,"n together, ,vithout connection ,vith 
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each other, ,vithout any kno\\'1edge, any conception l)e- 
forehand of such an institution, and left to fornl their 
society for themselves, we should not, I think, imagine 
them one and all choosing to engage themselves in such 
a union, resigning, respcctiyely, their liberty, and bind- 
ing themselyes to continue, ,vhatcyer 111ight happen 
to either party, ho\yever strength and vigour might 
decline on one side, or grace al)d attractiveness on the 
other, in thi
 bonaage for life. Yet this institution of 
Inarriage is found established, not, as ,yas just ÏInagined, 
in a single cOlnpany of human beings thro\vn together, 
lJut in a thousand societies of men separated by place, 
hy language, by religion, and by government. The 
Jnost highly policied among thenl are the strictest in 
nulÏntail1ing its purity; and the higher you are en- 
abled hy existing records to ascend in their history, 
the stronger and clearer appears the conception of the 
duties of the married state. It is surroullded ,yith all 
the veneration ,vhich laws can give it, and the blessing 
of religion consecrates it. rrake Innrriage among the 
Romans as an instance. Their comrl1on\yealth seeins to 
Le built upon the sanctity of marriage and the po\yer of 
the father. The like is the case with China, the most 
ancient of existing polities. There is not one nation 
,vhich has gained reno\\'n or advanced in civilisation 
Lut ShO\\TS, as far back as yon can trace its history, this 
institution honoureJ and supported. I leave to mathe- 
lllaticians the task of cnlculating "That are the chances 
of such an inRtitution springing up in so great a multi- 
tude of nations accordiug to an identical rule, guarded 
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in all of thenl ,vith 'v hatever protection religion aud 
la\v could affurd, except by the fiat of a Creator in the 
manner described by 
Ioses. r
rhc signet of God inl- 
pressed on .L.\danl at his origin could alone create 
such a mark on his race; the 
Iaker alone lay such a 
foundation for it. 
'Ve find this institution in the course of time and in 
various countries debased by polyganlY, and corrupted 
1y concuLinage. These aberrations testify to the force 
of human passion, and the wantonness of po"\ver ana 
,,"'ealth ever warring against it, but they only enhance 
thereby the force of the institution's universal existence 
from the point of view fronl ,vhich I have regarded it. 
2. Take, secondly, the rite of bloody sacrifice. It 
,vould be har<1 to find anything nlore contrary to reason 
and feeling than the thought that taking a,vay the life 
of innocent creatures Ly pouring out their blood could 
be not only acceptable to the 
Iaker of those creatures, 
but could Le accepted by Hilll in expiation of sin con1- 
n1Ïtted by Inan. Yet this is the conception of bloody 
sacrifice; this \yas expressed in tLe rites w'hich acconl- 
panied it; and be;:;iùes this particular notion of expiation, 
,,"'hich is the correlative of sin, the most solelnn duties 
of man, that is, .A.doration, Thallksgi ying, and Petition, 
the ,vhole expression of his obedience to God, and 
dependel1ce on God, ""'ere Louncl 11p ,,"'ith this rite, and 
fornled part of it. And \\"'e find this rite of sacrifice 
existing from the earliest times in these yal'ious nations; 
continued through the ,,"'hole of their history, solen1nised 
at first by their kings anù chief men, and then by an 
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order of n1en created for that special purpose, ana jn 
every nation thcnlselves holding a high rauk in virtue 
of their pcrforniing tllis fUllctio11. ''''hat, 
gain, 
re the 
chances of a rite so peculiar being chosen spontaneously 
by so n1any various nations, alJd chosen precisely to 
express their hOlnagc [or their O\Yll creation and COll- 
tinuance in heing, to Inake their prayers acceptable, and 
above all, to coyer their sin, to scrve as an expiation, 
aud to turn a \yay pUllishn1ent. 'fhis is the testimony 
,,
hich Assyria aud Egypt, ""!lith Greece a11<1 Rome, 
"rhich India and China bear to their original uHity. If 
GOll instituted this rite, at the fall itself, as a record 
and token of tbe pronlise then made, its existence 
through the n1any changes of the race beconles intel- 
ligiLle; on any other supposition it rernail1s a contra- 
diction both to reason aud feeling, \yhich is like nothing 
else ill human history. 
'rhe institution of sacrifice cOlllprel)(
nds ,,,ith its 
accolllpallimcnts the \yhole of re]igion. It suffered the 
Inost grievous corruption in that it \yas offered to falsp 
gods, to deified IHen, to po\vers of nature, to those \yho 
\vere not gods but òenlons. Again, its Ineaning ,yas 
o1scured, and the priests \,,"10 offered it \yere not pure 
in their lives. But \y hateyer a1}ominations \yere at any 
tÏ1ne or in auy place connected ,,-itlt it, its peculiarity, 
its testimouy to the unity of the race, to the po"
er 
,yl1Ìch estahlishet1 it, remain ,yithout dinlillution. 
3. 
'hirdly, let us take the great good of civil goveru- 
n1ent. 
rhe hUlllan race is scattered over all countries, 
in di\Tisions ,yhich range as to anlount of population 
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from the sIllallest independent tribe to the largest 
empire. God suffered them to pursue their O'Vll course, 
to engage in numberless wars, and to pass through 
a succession of the 11lost opposite circulllstances, but lIe 
inlplanted in thenl fronl the beginning, and preseryed in 
thenl throughout, the instinct of society, which develops 
in governillent. And He established that goyernment 
in possession by the patriarchal constitution of life, 
'v hich each portion of the race at its first start in inde- 
pendence took ,yith it. By this He maintained order 
and peace, as a rule, in the bosom of each community; 
the smallest and the greatest alike possessed the COlllnlon- 
,yealth ill the midst of them, ,yhich ,vas thus, indepen- 
dent of "
alls and forts, a citadel of safety. Not even 
the 1110st sayage tribe in the 1110st desolate northern 
,vilderlless, Larren shore, or inland lake, "
as left in 
its self-,,
rought degradation ,vithout this support. 
In cultured nations, such as the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Indians, Chinese, the State attained a high 
degree of perfection; ,y hile froin the practice of the 
Hellenic cities Plato and Aristotle could dra,y principles 
of government ,y hich are of value for all time; and 
nome, the queen-nlother of citips, has been the teacher of 
state-".isdoIl1 to mankind. But what I ,yish to note here 
is that civil governnlent ,vas every,,-here throughout the 
dispersion of the nations a dam, constructed Ly Divine 
Providence, sufficiently strong to resist the inunda- 
tion of eyils Lrought aLout by lilan's abuse of his moral 
freedon}. It ,yas the moon in heaven which shone as 
a stable ordinance of God amid the storms and darkness 
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of human life in the fall of hea.thendom. It be]onged 
to nlan as man and never departed from him; because 
as conscience was given to the individual, the witness 
and mark of God, sovereignty ,vas given to the com- 
munity, a delegation of the divine kingship. "It js 
entirely by the providence of God that the kingdoms 
of Inen are set up," says a great father. l "He gave to 
everyone of them, said the Son of Sirach, command- 
ment concerning his neighbour. 1"heir ways are al \vays 
before him, they are not hidden from his eyes. Over 
every na.tion he set a ruler, and Israel ,vas made the 
Inanifest portion of God" (Ecclus. xvii. 12-15). 
'fhe human race, from its beginning and through all 
its di
persion, ,yas never in any of its parts without 
civil government. The headship of Adarn, repeated 
in Noah, itself a vicarious exercise of di'Tine authority, 
rested, amid its dispersion and partial degradation, upon 
each portion of the race, so that it nlight never 1e 
kingless and la \v less: never a herd, al \va ys a society. 
This great good Lad also its corruption, into which 
it very frequently fell; the corruption of tyranny. 
Against this the nook of "Tisdom (vi. 2- 5) ,varned: 
" Ileal' therefore ye kings and ullderstand: learn ye 
tLat are judges of the ends of the earth. Give ear, you 
that rule the people, and that please yourselves in 
lllultitudes of nations. For po\yer is given you by the 
Lord, and strength Ly the luost IIigh, ,vho ,viII exa- 
Inine your ,yorks, aIllI search out your thoughts: be- 
cause being ministers of his kingdom, you haye not 
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judged rightly, nor kept the law of justice, nor walketl 
according to the will of God." But this corruption of 
tyranny no more destroys the good of go\-'ernment or 
its testimony as the mark of the Creator, than the 
corruption of Inarriage by concubinage, or the offering 
of sacrifice to false gods, inlpairs the testinlony of those 
insti tutiOIlS. 
4. The fourth good \vhieh I shall note as running 
through all the nations of the dispersion, is the alliance 
between government and religion. Distance of place, 
diversity of language, division of the idea of God into 
separate divinities, which become the guardians of their 
several peoples, these causes all co-operate to sever from 
each other the various peoples and to nlake thenl 
enemies. But observe, at tbe S:Lnle tilne, ,,-.ith this 
hardening and cstrangenlent of the peoples fron1 each 
other, the enlacelnent of all hunlall life, public and 
private, by the rites and ties of religion in each society. 
At the head of the new race ,ye have seen Noah offer- 
ing sacrifice for his fanÜ]y, and a covellant \yith the 
".h01e earth struck in that sa.crifice bet\veeu God and 
mall. 'fhat aspect of the public society to\yards religion 
\vas !lot altered during the ,,"'hole course of heathendom, 
and in all its parts. It is a relation of the strictest 
alliance. 
 0 nation, no tribe of man, up to. the conling 
of Christ, concei 'fed allY condition of society in \vhich 
the '1\'.0 Po\vers should not co..operate with each other. 
" If it be asked," says Bossuet,1 " \yhat should be said 
of a State in \yhich public authority should be esta- 
1 Pulitiq ue, &c., lib. vii. art. 2. 
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l)lishetl without any religion, it is plain at once that 
there is 110 need to ans,,'er chimerical questions. There 
]leVer ,,"ere snch States. Peoples, ,y here there is no 
religion, are at the same tin1e \vithout policy, without 
real subordination, aud entirely savage." It is a fact 
,yhieh ,,
c see stretching through all the times and all the 
JHttions of the dispersion, that however tyrannical the 
goyernment, and ho\ycver corrupt the belief, still the 
separation of government fron1 religion was never for a 
llJOlllent contemplated. A Greek or a Roman, and no le88 
an Egyptian or an Assyrian, au Indian or a Chinese, must 
hn ve renounced every habit of his life, every priuciple in 
"rhich he had been nurtured, to accept such a di vorce. 
For all of theln alike, "ancestral l::nvs" and "ancestral 
gods," \yellt together. He ,vho \yas traitor to the city's 
worship 1\
as considered to overthro\v its foundation. 
In this point of vie\v heathendom in all its parts con- 
tinued to be profoundly religious. It risked the life of 
a favourite of the people \vhen the statues of a god at 
Athens \yere mutiJated, as it ,vas supposed, 1\ r ith the 
connivance of Alcibiac1es; and l\Iarcu8 Aurelius, stoic 
philosopher as he \ya,s: offered countless sacrifices for 
the ltonutn people, as Noah offered sacrifice for his 
family; and the (!hinese SOli of Heaven is to this day 
the father of his fan1Ïly \vho unites religious allJ civil 
po"rcr ill his sacred person, aud calls upon his people 
for the obedience of children. 
'rhe corruption of this rela.tion bet,,"een civil govern- 
1l1ent and religion, \vhich "'as an original good of the 
race, \"'as the forcible maintenance of the polytheistic 
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idolatry ,vitli all the 11101'al abominations ,,,hich it had 
introduced. But the corruption does not belong to the 
relation itself; it issues, as in the preceding cases, fron1 
tbe abuse of his free-,vill by man. 
Here then are four goods, 11larriage, religion, a
 
summed up in sacrifice, civil government, and alliance 
1et,veell civil gOyernnlent and religion, ,vhieh ,ye find 
ellloedcled in the ,yhole human society from the begin- 
ning, going ,yith it through an its fractions, untouched 
lJY its \yars, dissensions, and varieties of belief, suffer- 
ing iudeed each one of th0111 hy In an' s corruption, but 
lasting on. The force of anyone of them as testimony 
to the unity of God ,,,ho alone could have established 
01 
it in the race, and so tLrough IIinl to the unity of tbe 
race in ,yhich it is found established, and so, further, 
to the ,vhole account of 1\loses, ,youid be yery great and 
· not easily resisted by a candid nlind seeking nothing 
but the truth. But how great is the cumulative evidence 
of the four together to the exactness of the account of 
the race's origin, establishnlent, and education, '\vhich 
"
e receive through 1\10ses. 
l-lo,v strangely also are these goods of the race con- 
trasted each one of the111 and aU together \yith a great 
cyil, ul1Ïyersal like them, but man's O'Vll invention, tho 
result of his "
ars and of the destruction of the feelino- 
o 
of brotherhood, in the various portions into ,vhich thc 
race divided. l'he hideous plague-spot of slavery, ,yhich 
yet is one institution rUBlling through the race, attests 
also its unity, attests hy its contrast ,vith the four 
goods, by its practical denial of their beneficent action 
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so far as the slave is concerned, the degradation of the 
race from tLat condition of a family having one end in 
the "yorship of one God, one brotherhood, a con1IDon 
care and charge of its nlembers, a comIllOll interest in 
,vhi
h it started. 
'fhe sum then of the ,vhole period ,,
hich begins frolll 
the dispersion of Iuankinù at Dabel and runs 011 to the 
coming of Christ is the progressive III oral degradation 
of a race fOlulded in the unity of a fan1ily. That unity 
itself rested upon the fidelity of the race to the belief 
and worship of the God ,vho created it. 'rhe race 
voluntarily parted frOln this Lelief and ,yorship; its o'vu 
division follo,ved; mutual cnn1Ïty supplanted b1'otho1'- 
})ood, and the end is to 
reate t\yO cla:)/Scs of l11cn, 
di viùing society in each nation into the bond and the 
free. The nations thenlselves have lost all ren1enlbrance 
that they \vere once actually brothers by one hearth. 
Yet they still contain in thenlselves indisputable proof 
of that original unity. '1'11ero is not ollly the common 
nature "yhich language, the token uf reaSOll, raises to a 
dignity utterly illcomn1ensurable ,vith the coudition of 
any other allimal; but great divine institutions planted 
at the beginning endure amiù the corruption ,vhich has 
diul111ed their original beauty, and testify to the provi- 
dence ,vhich has preserved them amid the surging flooù 
of heathellisll1 for future restoration of the race. 


3.-Further TestÙnony of La1v, Got'crnntent, cuul 
prriesthoocl in the Dispersion. 
l'he account of the hunlan race in its orjn'in and its 
'=' 
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dispersion thus presented allo\vs for the existence of 
tribes in every part of the ,vorld, \" ho, through their 
isolation, the effect of nomad life, \yar, and severities of 
climate, but most of nIl by "that tendency to degrade 
itself-to fall fronl kno\yn truth to error-which is the 
characteristic of the race, and through the impairing of 
social life ,,,hich thus ensues, haye left records of their 
uncultivated or even savage condition, 'w'hich an eager 
search is continually discovering. These records have 
1een taken as aids to a theory which, rejecting the 
scriptural and traditional account of man's origin, would 
\yish hin1 to start from men of different races, or from 
universal savagery, or even from the ape as an ancestor. 
But, ,vhile on the one hand the existence of such tribes 
is no difficulty in the scriptural record of the dispersion, 
where they may be fully accounted for by the causes 
above-nlentioned, the universal existence of the four 
great goods in the most ancient nations, \vhere they 
appear also purest at the most remote tinIe, is quite 
incompatible \"ith either of the three invented origins of 
the hUlllan race. N either different races of men, origi- 
nally distinct and separated, nor universal savagery, 
and far less fathership of the ape, will develop into 
simultaneous existence four uniform institutions found 
through the widest range of divided nations, sueh as 
Jllarriage, a religion based on sacrifice, civil government, 
and the allia.nce Let\veen government and religion. An 
original language accounts for the proofs of unity en1- 
bedded in the primary structure of the Aryan tongues, 
and science professes its full belief in such unity. It is 
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but a parallel to this to say that a creative hand ÏIl1- 
pressing itself on the plastic origin of the race accounts 
for the existence of these goods in the most-widely 
severed branches of it. But that scattered savages 
should emerge from sayagery into cultivation of the 
Bame ideal, or different races in their diEZpersion pitch 
upon the sarne yery marked peculiarities of social life, 
or the ape teach his offspring the highest requirements 
of hunl
ul society, such Ílnaginations are contrary to the 
collective testillloUY of reasou, experience, and history. 
l)erhaps one lllUSt go altogether Leyond the bounlls of 
true science to account for their arising, and attribute 
them to that passionate dislike of a creating Goel, ,vhich 
is the recoil from the condition of a creature subject to 
responsibility for his actions. 
On the contrary, pure historical inquiry, going back 
in the dry light uf science to the archaic society of 
l1ations as they first appear to us at the beginning of 
,vritten records, sho,,'s this remarkable chain of facts. 
A condition of thiugs is founel existing, of ,,'hich tbe 
only explanation is t}Jat fanlily ,vas the nidus out of 
which sprung forth the House, then the 'fribe, then the 
Conlffioll \vcalth ,,'ith its patriarchal governnlcllt. "Then 
property is traced to its origin it seems to be first founel 
in the fan1ily as joint-o\vncl'ship; and further, its su<.;- 
cession is blended iuexplicaLly ,vith the existence and 
state of the family. Again, the close union of goverll- 
Inent \vith religion finds its root Ül the fanÚly. K 0 
testilllony can 1e nlore unsuspicious than that of the 
learned author of " .i\llciellt La\y," '\"}10 oLscr\"res (p. 4), 
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that "the earliest notions connected with the concep- 
tion of a ]a\v or rule of life are those contained in the 
Homeric ,,'or<1s BêJUÇ and Themistes." "The divine 
agent, suggesting judicial a\rards to kiugs or to gods, 
the greatest of kings, was l'hen1Ìs." She is the assessor 
of Zeus, the human king on earth, not a law-n1aker, 
but a judge. "The Themistes are the judglnents, ill 
fact, of a patriarchal sovereign, "whose judgnlent, when 
he decided a dispute by a sen tence, ,vas assunled to be 
the result of direct inspiration. Aud 
rhenlis and The- 
mistes were (p. 6) " linked \vith that persuasion which 
clung so long aud so tenaciously to the hunuLll n1Ìlld 
of a divine influence underlying and supporting every 
relation of life, every social institution. In early la\v, 
and amid the rl1dirnents of political thought, SYll1ptolns 
of this belief rnet us on all sides. A supernatural presi- 
Jency is supposed to consecrate and keep together all the 
cardinal institutions of those times, the State, the Race, 
and the Family. 
Ien, grouped together in the different 
relations \vbich these institutions imply, are hound to 
celebrate periodically conlmon rites and to offer conllnOll 
sacrifices; and eyery no\v and then the sanle duty is 
even more significantly recogllised in the purifications 
and expiations ,vhich they perfornl, and ,yhich appear 
intended to deprecate punishnlent for involuntary or 
neglectful disrespect. Everybody acquainted ,yith ordi- 
nary classical literature \yill ren1ember the Sacra Gen- 
tilicia \yhich exercised so important an influence on the 
early Roman law of adoption and of wills. And to thif) 
hour the Hindoo Customary La\y, ill "\vhich sonle of the 
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most curious features of primitive society are stereo- 
typed, makes almost all the rights of persons alid all 
the rules of succession hinge on the due solen1nisatioll 
of fixcd cerenlonies at the dead man's funeral, that is, at 
every poiut ,,'"here a breach occurs in the continuity of 
the fan1ily." 
rrhus evcry king, as history begins, appears in a posi- 
tion which recalls the 11len10ry of Adam or of Noah, as 
the divinely appointed judge, "Those office springs out 
of his fathership. The original consecration, 'v hich 
rested on the governnlent of the race ",hen it begun, is 
seen not yet to have parted from its scattered n1emLers 
in thcir tribal or national insulation. 1 
It is observed of IIollleric Greece that" the people ill 
its orderly arrangement of family or clans, or tribal rela- 
tionships coming do,vn fron1 the patriarchal form of life, 
derivcs it.s unity from its king, ,vhose power as little 
springs from the people as that of the father from his 
children. Thus he possesses this power not in virtue of 
conlpact or choice, Lut sinlply fron1 Zeus. 
O 
, , ß "\., , O '
' .. A , 
V fLEV 'ffW, 7raVTEC; aa-l,\Æva-Oj1ÆV EV ao .n.XalOl,. 
, , 0 ' "'\ ' "? , " 
OUIl a'Ya OV 'iTO/\,VKOlpaVl7j. El, 1l0lpaVOC; Ea-'TCIJ, 
EIe; ßaa-lÀEve;, rþ Di:J"E Kpóvov 7raÎs à'YKVÀOjLl}'TECIJ 
.. , ,
, 0 ' r,,.I,." ß ' 
a-K1}7i'TpOV'T 'l]OE EjLla-'Tac;, Lva (J 
L(Jtv EjL aa-lÀEvll. 
-Iliad, 2. 203. 
This conception shows itself not merely on occasion in 
the poet, as perhaps in the well-kno\Yll epithets, Jove- 
born, Jove-nurtured, friend of Jove, or in the genealo- 
gies which connect ,,
ith the gods the princely races Ly 
1 Kägelsbach, Homerische Theologie, 275. 
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tics of blood, but he has a distinct theory on the subject 
variously expressed. 
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.A.gan1emnon's sceptre, the syn1bol of his rule over the 
Peloponnesus, is referred to the immediate gift of 
Jupiter. 
'fhe effect of this evidence, says the author just before 
cited, derived from con1parative jurisprudence, is to 
establish tbat vie,v of the prin1eval condition of the 
human race ,vhich is kno\vn as the" Patriarchal Theory." 
This is, "that the eldest male parent-the eldest ascen- 
dant-is absolutely 8upren1e in his household. His 
d.on1inion extends to life and death, and is as unqualified 
over his children and their houses as over his slaves; 
indeed, tbe relations of sonship and serfdonl appear to 
differ in little beyond the higher capacity which the 
child in blooll possesses of becoming one day the head 
of a fan1Ïly hin1self. 'The flocks and herds of the chil- 
dren are the flocks and herds of the father; and the 
possessions of the parent, 'v hich he holds in a represen- 
tati ve rather than a. proprietary character, are equally 
divilled at his death among his descendants in the first 
degree, the eldest son sometimes receiving a double 
share under the name of birthright, but n10re generally 
endo

ed ,vith no hereditary advantage beyond an hono- 
rary precedence." "The sunl of the hin ts given us by 
legal antiquities" is that" men are first seen distributed 
in perfectly insulated groups, held together by oùedience 
D 
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to the parent. Law is the parent's ,yorcl. 'Vhen ,ye 
go for,yarcl to the state of society in ,vhich those early 
legal conceptions sho,v themselves as fornled, ,YO find 
that they still partake of the nlystery and spontaneity 
".-hich 111ust have seenled to characterise a despotic 
father's cOlllnlands, but that at the same tilne, as they 
proceed from a soycreign, they presuppose a union of 
family groups in SOUle wider organisation. 'rhe next 
question is, ,,,,hat is the nature of this union and the 
degree of intimacy ,vhich it involves? It is just here 
that archaic law renders us one of the greatest of its 
Rervices, and :fills up a gap which other,,
ise could only 
have been bridged by conjecture. It is full in all its 
provinces of the clearest indications that society, in 
primitive times, ,vas not ,yhat it is assulned to be at 
present, a collection of individuals. In fact, and in 
the vie,y of the men ,yho COlllposcd it, it was an aggre- 
gation of familie:;;. The coutrast nlay be 1110St forcibly. 
expressed by saying that the unit of an ancient society 
,vas the Fanllly, of a 1110dern society, the Individual." 
" In most of the Greek states, an<l in Ronle, there 
long relnained the vestiges of an ascending series of 
groups, out of ,,"hich the State ,,"'as at first constituted. 

'hc FanÜlr, House, antI 'rribe of the Ronlans may be 
taken as the trp
 of thelll; and they are so described to 
us that ,ve can scarcely help conceiving them as a SystCl11 
of concentric circles ,yhich have gradually expanded 
from the sanle point. l'he elementary group is the 
fanlily, connected by conlmon subjection to the highest 
male ascendant. 'rhe aggregation of Families forms the 
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Gens or House. The aggregation of IIouses lnakes the 
Tribe. The aggregation of l'ribes constitutes the Com- 
1l10n,vealth. .Are \ve at liberty to follo\y these indica- 
tions, and to lay do,v"n that the cOllilllon,vealth is a 
col1ection of persons united by common descent fronl 
the progenitor of an original family 
 Of this ,ye may 
at least be certain, that all ancient societies regarded 
then1selves as having proceeded fronl one original stock, 
and even laboured under an incapacity for con1prehend- 
ing any reason except this for their holding together in 
political union. The history of political ideas begins, in 
fact, ,yith the assun1ption that kinship in blood is the 
. 
sole possible ground of comn1unity in political functions; 
Hor is there any of those subversions of feelings, which 
"'"C terl11 en1phatically revolutions, so startling and so 
cOlllplete as the change ,vhich is accomplished when' 
some other principle-such as that, for instance, of local 
contiguity-establishes itself for the first tinle as the 
basis of common political action. It may be affirmed, 
then, of early con1nlonwealths that their citizens con- 
sidered all the groups in which they claimed member- 
ship to be founded on common lineage." 
" The conclusion, then, \vhich is suggested by the 
evidence is, not that all early societies were formed by 
descent fronl the same ancestor, but that all of them, 
,vhich bad any permanence or solidity, either were so 
descended, or assumed that they "Tere. An indefinite 
number of causes Inay have shattered the primitive 
groups; but \vherever their ingredients recoll1bined, it 
was on the model or princil->le of an association of 
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kindred. 'Vhatever \yas the fact, all thought, lan- 
guage, and la,v adjusted themselves to the assumption" 
(p. I 3 I ). 
"On a few systems of ht'v the family organisation of 
the earliest society has left a plain and broad Inal'k ill 
the life-long authority of the Father, or other ancestor, 
oyer the person and property of his descendants, an 
authority which we nlay cOllveniently call by its later 
Roman nanle of Patria Potestas. No feature of the 
rUdinlentary associat.ions of mankind is deposed to by 
a greater anlount of evidence than this, and yet none 
seems to have disappeared so general1y and so rapidly 
from tIle usages of adv'ancing cOlnnlunities" (p. 135). 
" It may be shown, I think, that the Fanlily, as held 
together by the Patria Potestas, is the nid us out of 
which the entire Law of Persons Las gerlninated" (p. 
15 2 ). 
" "Then we speak of the slave as anciently included 
in the Fanlily, 'ye intend to assert nothing as to the 
lllotiyes of those who l)rought him into it or kept hill1 
there; ,ye merely imply that the tie ,yhich bound hin1 
to his 111aster was regarded as one of the same general 
character with that ,vhich united every other melnber of 
the group to its chieftain. 1'his consequence js, in fact, 
carried ill the general assertion already n1ade, that the 
priluitiye illeas of mankind ,ycre unequal to conlpre- 
hending any basis of the conncction inte1'" se of indivi- 
duals apart frolll the relations of Family" (p. 16 4). 
"The point \y hicIt before all others has to be appre- 
henJcd in the constitution of prÍlnitive societies, is that 
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the incli vidual creates for himself fe\v or no rights and 
fe,v or no duties. The rules which he obeys are derived 
first fronl the station into \yhich he is Lorn, and next 
from the Î1nperative commands addressed to binl by the 
chief of the household of \v hich he forms part" (p. 3 I I). 
Then as to the union of government ,vith religion: 
-" A stage occurs in the history of all the fanlilies of 
mankind, the stage at 'which a rule of law is not yet 
discrÏ111inated from a rule of religion. The n1em oers of 
such a society consider that the transgression of a reli- 
gious ordinance should be punished by civil penalties, 
aud that the violation of a civil duty exposes the 
delinquent to divine correction" (p. 23). .A.t the time 
of the Code of the T\yelye TaLles, "Ronlan society had 
lJarely eluerged from that intellectual condition in \yhich 
civil oLligation and religious duty are inevitaLly COll- 
founded" (p. 18). 
For, in fact, originally, "Law is the parent's "\vorcl" 
(p. 125), and "the civil La\ys of States first nlake their 
appearance as the TLemistes of a patriarchal sovereign" 
(p. 166); that is, "as separate, isolated j uc1gmen ts, 
\vhich, consistently \"ith the belief in their enlanation 
fronl aboye, cannot be supposell to be connected Ly any 
threacl of principle" (p. 5). )Ioreover, as to the origin 
of Property: -" It is nlore than likely that join t-o\Yner- 
ship, and not separate o\ynership, is the really archaic 
institution, and that the forms of property ,vhich ,yi11 
afford us instruction ,,
ill be those \\7 hich are associated 
,yith the rights of fanlilies and the groups of kindred" 
(p. 
 59), as sho\yn in the Indian villflgc-connnuuity, 
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the Russian :1n<1 Slavonic village. And" we have the 
strongest reasons for thinking that property once be- 
longed not to individuals, nor evcn to isolated families, 
hut to larger societies cOlnposed on the patriarchal 
n10del" (p. 268). rrhllS the author conjectures "that 
private property, in the shape in ,vhich ,ve kno,v it, 
was chiefly formed by the gradual disentanglement of 
the separate righ ts of indi vidual
 from the 1 )lende<.1 
rights of a community" (p. 269). 
lie relnarks "a peculiarity invariably distinguishing 
the infancy of society. :illen are regarded and treated 
Hot as individuals, but al,vays as Ínernbers of a pa.rti- 
cular group. EveryLody is first a citizen, and then, as 
a citizen, he is a rl1elllber of his order-of an aristocracy 
or a democracy, of au order of patricians or plebeians; 
or in those societies "7 hich an unhappy fate bas 
nffiicted ,vi th a special perversion in tl) eir course of 
cleveloplllent, of a caste; next he is Inelubcr of a gens, 
house, or clau; and lastly he is nlenlber of his faryn7!J. 

rhis last "Tas the narro,vest and nlost personal relation 
in ,vhich he stood; nor, paradoxical as it n1ay seem, ,vas 
he ever regarded as hinlself, as a distinct individual. 
IIis individuality ,\"as s,\Tallo\ycd up in his family. I 
repeat the definition of a prilnitive socicty given before. 
It has for itf; units not individuals, but groups of men 
united by the reality or the fiction of blood-re]ation- 
ship" (p. 183). "rrhc history of jurisprudence nlust 
oe follo\ycd ill its ,,
hole course, if ,ye are to understand 
how gradually and tardily society dissolved itself into 
the componcnt atoms of ,vhich it is now constituted; Ly 
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what insensiLle gradations the relation of lllall to Inan 
substituted itself for the relation of the indiviLlual to 
his family, and of fanlilies to each other" (p. 18 5). 
Such is the strong-Inay \ve not say irrefragable 1- 
testimony \vhich the condition of hunlan society, as it 
en1erges into the light of history, bears to the fan1ily as 
the cradle of man's life. It is in the original soil of the 
family that the four goods \ye have noted, marriage, 
religion, governn1ent, and the alliance bet\veen rcligion 
and gOyernnlent, spring up together. Further, also, they 
are seen to be not separate, one here and another there, 
hut bound together ill the strictest coherence. For if 
this hUlllan race be thro\yn up and do\yn throughout the 
\vorlLl, divided and insulated in its several parts by vast 
distances and by thousands of years, even the scattered 
linlbs are shaped in the 11lould stalnpecl upon it at its 
birth, alid in then1 governmellt, la\v, property in its 
origin aud its succession, and religion bear ,,-itness to 
the fami] y character. This archaic society, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocealls, fron1 Scythia in the 
north to India in the soutb, is IJCyer a cro\vcl of indi- 
viduals Lut an organic structure: 
\c1aln and Eve pro- 
longed alicl living in their race. "T e see that in the 
beginning the fathership of God created a hlunan plant 
\vhich should reveal lIinlself in its developUlent, bearing 
in its structure and fruit an undying ,yitncss to His 
}jature; and serving, in spite of corruption allcl decline, 
for the future exhibition of His fathership in a yet 
higher degree, even to the cOlllnlunication of the divine 
nature. 
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"Thatever 11lay be the interval of tilne ,,
hich runs out 
01 
het\veen the dispersion of the fanli]y at Babe], and the 
appearance of each separate member on the platforUl of 
history-and the longer this time, the greater the marvel 
,ve note- the fanlily renlains in each as a sort of uuiver- 
sal ef.a}1.
ç; upon which the conlnl0n\yealth, the govern- 
lllcnt, propert:y. vie,ved in itself ana in its descent, la,,", 
and religion itself rest. 'rite" natural state" and thp 
"social cOlllpact" when inquirerl into beconle unsub- 
stantial fictions; "theories plausible and comprehen- 
sive," as the author of ancient law observes, "but 
'absolutely unverified" (p. 3.) l\Ian is seen to be the 
child of Adanl; and all the relations of men to each 
other to have been originally determined by that origin, 
al1d persistently maintained in its lllould. 
N o\V let us return to the relation bet,,"cen the Bpi- 
ritual and the Civil Po\yer, ,vhich forn1s part of this 
original constitution of the race. 
At the head of the human race ,ve bave seen, first in 
Adam and then ill Noah, the junction of the t\VO orders, 
sovereign ty and priesthooJ. There 11 ever was a time 
"Then the race ,,'as ,vithout governn1ellt; there never 
,vas a time "Then the race \yas ,yithout sacrifice. 'The 
delegated authority of God rested eyer llpon t}Je fornlcr 
for the prosperity of nlan's life upon earth; the ,yorship 
of the one God, man's Creator and Elld, "
as SUllJn1cd 
up in the latter. All human life consists of the tissue 
fornled by the t\VO; and as in his first abode lllan's 
condition ,,?ns subject to his oLedience to the diyine 
command, so throughout his course his \yorship of God 
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ruled his temporal condition. The lot of the antedilu- 
vian ,yorld bore \vitness to that truth. "Tith Noah the 
experience began afresh. 'Then once again the covenant 
,vith Noah anll his seed after him \yas n1ade in sacrifice, 
in which the unity of God and the religion of luan stand 
recorded, and nlan's earthly lot is made dependent on 
the purity of his "\vorship. Thus the t\yO orders arc 
seen in their origin to Le both of di viue institution; 
just as the life of luan upon earth ,vas from the begin- 
ning subordinate to his ultin1ate end, so governnlent, 
"\yhich "\yas created for the former, "'"as subordinate to 
,,,"orship, which 1yaS created for the latter. 
Let us follo,v rapidly 
he relation Let,veen nlan's 
social state and his religion, arising out of such origin, 
that "
e IDay note ho\v the degradation of "\yorship 
entailed the degradation of society. 
In Noah and his sons, so long as the earth continued 
of one tOl1gue and speech, the priesthood belollged to 
the head of the family. 'fhat 'YfiS its natural descent. 
"r e may suppose that the dispersion began "\yith the 
sanle rule, lJut \ye are not a11e to say how long that 
rule continued in force. 'fhere 1YfiS intended to be one 
priesthood offering one sacrifice over all the earth to 
the one God. Ho,v prodigious becalue the degradation 
,yhen the divine unity ,yas lost! A variety of gods ,,,as 
introduced; a similar variety of priesthoods followed: 
and the sacrifice, ,,'hich \yas the rendering of suprenle 
homage to the one Creator and Lord of life, in "Thich 
,yas contained the everliving prophecy of man's future 
restoration, "\yas prostituted to a nunlber of deities, the 
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offspring of n1an's sensual iU1agination, or of perverted 
traditiou, or of \yorship of natural po\vcrs, or of denlo- 
niacal trickery. 
l\S soon as the pa triarchal State ,vas changell by \yar 
into the State fouuded by conquest, the }J::ttural appur- 
tenance of the priesthood to the head of the fan1Ïly 
lllUSt at least have been u10dified. It \yas probably 
often attached to the actual head of the State. nut it 
does not need to trace step by step the debasement of 
\yorship and the multiplication of deities "\\"hich took 
place in the Gentile \vorld. It is éllough to see ho\v the 
\yhole mass of nations had by the tÍnle of Christ become 
divicled from each other ill their civil societies aud 
their religious belief. But ,ye lllay Hote that as \vith 
the loss of belief in oue God the nations originally lost 
the be]ief in their O"Tll 1rotherhood, so their national 
goL1s becan10 the stronghold of national prejudices and 
hatreds. 'rhus a dcbased religion \ytlS turllcd into a 
source of cruelty to man, ,,"ho had no bitterer cuenlY to 
Lis life and \yelfarc than a foreign god; aucl iustead of 
lnunan life being sacred to n1an, it \,Tas 
011leti111eS even 
an act of \yorship to im1110late hilll to an idol. 
It is 1l0t too much to say that the profound ellluity 
of the Gentile nations to each other \yas groulHled ill 
the variety of their gods; and in this instance religion, 
,vhich ill its purity is tho Lond of hUll1::tn society, had 
beco111e a main cause of alienation bet\vcell the 111Cn11ers 
of the race. 
'fhe alliance of the Btate ill each nation ,yith its 
religion ,vas, as we have seen, an original good of tbe 
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race; anù it continued through all the debasement of 
\vorship. Had that \vorship n1aintained its original 
purity, the alliance would have been an unmixed good. 
But as the belief becan1e corrupt, it ended in the public 
force heing ever at the comu1and of error. The final 
issue of this alliance seen1S to Laye been \"hen the State 
had laid hold of religion to deify, as it \vere, itself. The 
Roman en1perors were thc most complete, but by 110 
means the sole, bearers of this corruption. They ,vere 
considered to embody in their single persons the united 
luajesty of the gods. "Vhoever refused obedience to their 
\yorship \vas guilty of the double crin1e of sacrilege and 
treason. 
If this be a correct sun1nlary of the relation between 
the Two Po\yers as it issued in the final condition of 
Gentilism, it is clear that the State had far less declined 
from the high purpose for ,vhich it \yas instituted, tbat 
is, the preser\Tation of hun1an society, than the priest- 
hood fron1 the corresponding purpose \yhich belonged to 
it, that is, the \yorship of God and the sanctification of 
human life. The civil po\\?er was still in every respect 
a lawJul po\ver. And obedience ,vas due to it for con- 
science' sake, as expressly declared hy our Lord and IIis 
Apostles. But the priesthood had been so utterly de- 
based by its \vorship of false gods, \yhich tore fron1 it 
the cro\vn of unit.y, and by the abonlinations \y hich its 
rites in too many instances carried \yith them, that it 
had ceased to be a la,,,fnl pO\\Ter. It had 11loreover 
fallen, at least in the nOlnan en1pire, and fronl the tinlc 
of the Cæsars, under the dominion of the State. 
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Yet dO'Yll to the very coming of our Lord the Ycnera- 
tiOll ,yhich haù belonged to the original character anù 
institution of the priesthood i::; nlade 111anifest by the 
clear ackllo\rlcdgnlent tbat the authority of the priest 
"?as not derived fronl the king. 'rhe Gentiles in the 
lo,,"'est depths of their In oral degradation referred the 
excellency of the priesthood to its divine origin. 'The 
honour due to God, and the thought of the future 
,vorIJ, ,,-ere so inlLedLlell in the original cOllstitution of 
hunlan society cvery,vhere, that even in a pantheon 
of false goels, and in a service paid to nunlberless mnle 
and feinaIe deities, the priest's office itself '''as LelLI to 
be divine. l 
In the case of the Ronlans, it is true that "\\
hen the 
free state \yas suppressed l)y the empire, the priesthood 
aud the imperial po,ver 'yere irnproperly conjoined in 
the saIne person. But this conjunction ,yas at once 
a novelty and an usurpation. 'Thus the office of 
Pontifrx l\Iaxinlus, first seized hy Lepidus after the 
dcath of Julius Cresar, and after Lepidus assuilled Ly 
.A.ugustus, and then kept in succcRsion by the follo"Ting 
Cæsars, ,,'"hether through the adulation of the people or 
their o\\-n pride, seclllcd to pass as a proper title of 
their principate, and was nunl Lercd anlong the honours, 
even of the Christian cnlperors, llown to q ratian, ,y Lo 
refused and prohiLitcd it. Nevertheless the functions 
of these t\VO po\vers 'Ytfe reckoned as distillct; hut in 
the tinle of the ICings antI the free C0l1ll11011 \yea} th this 
distinctiun ,,?as much lTIore marked. 


1 See Bianchi, YO]. iii. ell. ii. 
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Dionysius of Ilalicarnassus thus descriLes the TI0111an 
Pontifical College :-" They have authority over the 
most ,,"'eighty affairs; they are judges of all sacred 
causes, \"hether among private persons, or n1agistrates, 
or nlinisters of the gods; they legislate for all sacred 
things which are not written or prescribed by custon1, 
enacting la-\ys and customs as seems to them good; 
they examine in to all 111agistracies to which sacrifice 
and \vorship of the gods belong, and scrutinise all 
priests; they keep ,vatch over the n1Ïnisters v."'I1Ïch 
these use in their sacred office, so that the sacred la,ys 
be not transgressed; they instruct and interpret for lay 
persons \"ho do not understand \vhat concerns the 
\vorship of gods or genii. If they observe any disobe- 
dient to their commands, they punish them according 
to the due of each. They are themselves exempt froln 
all trial and punishnlent. They render account neither 
to senate nor to people. It \vould be no error to call 
them priests, or sacred legislators, or custodians, or, as 
\ve should prefer, rulers of sacred things. On the death 
of anyone another is elected to Lis place, not by the 
people, but by then1sel Yes, ,yhoever of the citizens they 
judge the nlost meet." 1 Froln this account of the 
historian, says Bianchi, v.
e may deduce the follo\viug 
conclusions :-Firstly, how great ,vas the po"
er of the 
ROll1an Sacerdotes in judging matters of religion, ill 
which the n1agistrates \vere subject to them. Secondly, 
their authority to punish those who transgressed their 


I 'IfpooLoáCTKaXoL fiTf LfpÓJlOP..ot, f!Tf IfpoifJúXaKfs, f(Tf, ws 1;p..ÊLS å
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's. Balic., l. 2.. 
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la ".8, indepent1en t 1 Y of kings aud Inagistrates. Thirdly, 
their immunity froln the civil power, even of the 
Commou\vealth itself, to \yhich they were not bound 
to renJer all account of what they diù. Fourthly, the 
distinction ,yhich existed betw"een the po\ver of the 
priests and that of the civil magistrates, ,,"'hich results 
not Inere]y frOln the points recited, but also from the 
reflection tbat the Pontiffs ,vere perpetual, while the 
InaO'istrates under the free C01l11110n wealth were tern- 
o 
porary. 'fhe latter ,,"'ere created by the suffrages of the 
people; in the f01'[11e1' vacancies ,yere filled by tbe 
College of POlltiftg itself. This custonl lasted fro 111 
Nunut's tÌ1lle to the year of Rome 601, when Cneius 
Don1itius, tribune of the people, transferred the l'igh t 
of filliug vacancies from the College to the people; this 
\yas abolished by Sylla in his dictatorship; but again 
restored by the Tribune Titus Labienus during Cicero's 
consulship. But finally the right of electing its men1- 
bers ,vas given back to the College of Pontiffs by 
AngustuR. 
The Pontifex 
Iaximus, though created by the suf- 
frage of the people, ,vas a1 \yays taken from the College of 
Pontiff:;;, and his office was perpetual. Augustus \vould 
not take it from IJepidus during his life, though he 
took it after his death. 'Thus the po\vcr of the Supreme 
l)ontiff \vas by no means confused ".ith that of the 
magistrate or the prince; and the assumption of this 
priesthood by the Cæsars makes it evident that they 
recoguised it not to be part of the prince's power to 
intrude into matters of religion; and that they needed 
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a sacerdotal po,ver in order to superintend sacreù 
things. It ,vas for the sake of this superintendence, 
Dio observes, that the emperor al \yays assullleù the 
office of Pontifex l\Iaximus, in virtue of \\Thich he 
became master of all religious and sacred things.. 
The exan1ple of Cicero pleading before the College of 
Pontifices for the restoration of his house, ,vhich had 
been dedicated by Clodius to Concord, a plea in vol ving 
their po\yer to revoke a tribunicial law passed by 
Clodius, is a remarkable testimony to the pontifical 
authority: "If ever," he said, "a great cause rested on 
the judgment and po,ver of the Priests of the Ron1an 
people, it is this; in which all the dignity of the 
commonwealth, the safety, the life, the liberty, the 
public and private worship, the household gods, the 
goods, the fortunes, and the homes of all seen1 in trusted 
to your wisdom and integrity." 1 
The fair conclusions from these facts, says Bianchi 
again, are that the Romans kne,v religion to be directed 
to a higher end than temporal felicity, though they did 
esteenl it also necessary for the preservation of the 
State; that the po\yer of the priesthood was distinct 
froln the civil power of the n1agistrate; that it had the 
right to judge in all cases of religion without inter- 
ference from the ffiftgistrate; that in1munity and exerup- 
tion from the civil po"Ter belonged to it. 
It is needless to go through the various nations of 
antiquity in order to show the veneration "Thich every- 
,yhere Lelonged to the office of the priest. That is 
1 Biallc1Ii, Sect. VI. 
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ShO\Vll Jike\vise ill the frequent connection of the royal 
po,ver \vit.h the priesthood; but though thus connected, 
they were not confused; kings \vere priests, not ill 
-virtue of their king
hip, but oy a distinct appointment. 
Plato asserts that in son1C nations the priesthood ,vas 
reputed so excellent that it \yas not considered to 1e 
properly placed save in the person of the king; a.nd 
that an10ng the Egypt.ians it ",Tas l10t la\yful for any 
king to command the people \yitbout being first con- 
secrated. to the priesthood. By this fact is seen ho\v 
the sacerdotal dignity ,,,,as esteemed by antiquity, evcn 
Ül the tlarklless of idolatry; and, at the S
U11e time, ho\y 
tbe po\yer of the priest \vas considered to be t1istinct 
frolD the power of the sovereign. Plato gives his o\\r]l 
judgn1ent \yhen he says that the creation of priests 
should be left to the care of Gael; and that they should 
oe elected by lot, in order that the person destined to 
so high an office nUty oe divinely chosen. l 
All that it is requisite here to point out secn1S to be 
that, ho\yever great \vas the degradation of ,vorship 
produced by the character of the gods \\Torshipped, as 
\ye1l as by the divisions of the godhead \vhich the 
lllultiplying of divine beings orought ,vith itself, yet 
t\VO things survived in the 111illc1s of lllen: one the 
intrinsic excellence of ,yorsLip in itself, as the hOI11age 
paid by 111an to a po,ver above hil11sclf; and the other, 
the sense that this \yorship ,yas a thing of divine 
institution, con1ing do\vn from heaven upon earth, quite 
distinct in character from civil rule, and if exercised by 


1 Bianchi, p. 23. 
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kings, exercised not because they \yere kings, Lut in 
virtue of a separate consecratioll. 'rhus, if the patriar- 
chal origin of property, law, and government is borne 
\vitness to by the 1110st allcicllt institutions, customs, 
and feelings of lllell, which ,,
itness like\vise extends to 
the unity of the race, so like\yise the original inde- 
pendence of the priestly order as to all its sacred 
functions and the sense of its divine origin, ,rhich runs 
through so many llations, bear joint ,vitness to the 
unity of the race and to the truth of the l\Iosaic record. 
'!"'hey convey a 111anifest contradiction to the theory 
that 111a11 sprung originally from a number of different 
races, and like\vise to the theory that he gre\v up 
origiually in a state of savagery. 
l'he force of the testimony consists in this: first, a 
priesthood appears every\yhere; secondly, it is connected 
\vith the rite of sacrifice; thirdly, it usually c01l1prises au 
order of men devoted to the purpose of divine ,yorship, 
or at least having special functions which by no llleans 
belong to the civil ruler as such, so that if he perforllls 
then1, it is as priest and not as king; fourthly, this 
order has a special authority fron} the DiviHe BeiHg or 
Beings ,yhom it represents, not subject to the civil rule; 
fifthly, injury to the priest's person or cOlltravclltion to 
his order in divine things is esteemed as an illjury done 
to the God w h0l11 he represell ts. 
The peculiarity of a pricstbood 111ust therefore he 
added to the peculiarity of the rite of sacrifice upon 
\yhich his office rests, and both together forn1 an ortler 
of ideas so marked aud distinctive as to estal)lish the 
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unity of tll() race in the sf'vera1 portions of ,,"hich they 
appear; and at the same time it establislJes, as the 
COlnmon inheritance of that race, an over\vhclnlillg sense 
of hUlllan life being founded, preserved, and exalted by 
a communion bet,ycen heaven and earth: it is, ill short, 
n. SCHse of Illan lying in the hand of Goel. 
"T e have hitherto follo,,
ed the dispersion of Babel in 
its Gentile developnlellt do,vn to that ultimate issue ill 
,,"hich a long and unbroken civilisatioll is COIn bined ,vith 
an extrenle moral corruption; now let us revert to the 
divine plan ,vLich ,vas followed to repair this evil. 
At a certain point of time, ,,
hen forgetfulness of the 
<livine unity "Tas becoming general, God chose one man 
out of ,yhom to form a natioll, whose function should be 
the preservation of a belief in this unity. Abrahaul, the 
friend of God and the forefather of Christ, ""as called 
out of his o,yn country that he might preserve the 
religion of Noah, and that "ill hilll all the kinc1recls 
of the earth might be blessed" (Gen. xii. 3). In the 
second generation hi
 family ,vas carried dO'Yll into 
Egypt, and becanle, ill the security of that kingdom, a 
people, but it likewise fell into bondage. Fronl this it 
,vas redeerned in a series of ,vonderful events under tlJC 
guidance of l\Ioses, ,vas led by hinl into the desert, and 
there forn1ed into a nation by the discipline of a reljgious, 
,vhich was also a civil code. In the 1:1\\"" given on l\Iount 
Sinai "
e see onre 1110re the constitution of the society 
established in Noah. The ,vhole moral order of thc 
,vorld contained in the ten cornmandments is nUl-de to 
rest upon the soycrcignty of Go<.l: "I 
Ul1 the Lord; 
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thou s11alt have no strange gods." Fronl this precept, 
,yhich fills the first table, proceed the precepts which, in 
the second, maintain the order of society: " HOllour thy 
father and thy mother; thou shalt not kill; thou shalt 
110t steal," allù the rest. Such, says Bossuet, is the general 
order of all legislation. The ten ,vords of God form the 
core of a complete religious and civil code, in 'v hich the 
t\VO Po,yers exist in an ideal no less than a practical 
union. The individual and the national ,yorship is the 
same, and the society springs out of it, the root being, 
"I am the Lord ;" but the persuasiveness of redenlption 
is added to the po,yer of creation: "I anl t.he Lord thy 
God, ,,,ho brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage." Abraham, the father of the 
people, had exercised the patriarchal priesthood and the 
patriarchal sacrifice in his family; but just as God had 
not chosen ALrahanl because he was the first-born, so 
1\loses, taking the patriarchal priesthood, with a special 
sanction, set it not in the first-Lorn of the tribes, but in 
another tribe, and in a family of this tribe. He took, 
further, the rite of sacrifice, ,y hich bad existed from the 
beginning, only developing its meaning in a series of 
ordinances, ,vhich, as St. Paul tells us, all pointed to 
Christ: "Alnlost all things according to the law are 
cleansed ,yith blood, and ,vithout shedding of blood is 
110 renlission" (Heb. ix. 22). But while there is here 
a complete union in faith, in practice, and in ,yorship, 
for every true Israelite aud for the ,vhole people, ,vhile 
there is one source of authority to the three, the bearers 
of the dignities ,vhich represent this triple life of man 
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arc scparatcLl. 
loses instituted, in the person of Aaron, 
a high priesthood \yhich fronl that tilne f;tanl1s through 
the ,yhole history of his pcople at the head of their 
,,-orship, superior in all that concerns it to the civil 
authority, ,vhich is bound to consult it and obey it, not 
only in the tbings of God, Lut in the chief civil acts 
,rhich regard the nation. 'Thc outcolue of this ,york is 
the creation of a people ,y hose function is to bear on the 
,yorship of the one true God find faith in the Rec1eclller 
to come, a royal, prophetic, and priestly natioll, the special 
dOlnaiu of the pro1l1iscd 
Iessias. 
I have no need here to follow this people tbrough the 
trials, revol ts, cbastiseu1cll t
, and hunliliatiolls of 1500 
years. It is sufficient to observe the result at the 
coming of. Christ. The nation at length, as the fruit it 
,youlù SeClTI of captivity and suffering, ]Jns accepted 
,vith onc nlilld and heart the doctrine and ,yorship of 
Olie God; the J e\vish priesthood, uncorrupted ill its 
essence by any of the abonlinations of polytheisDl, 
offers the daily lllorning and evening sacrificc, ,yhich 
typified the Lanlb of God, in the spirit of At1aul, Non}], 
Abraham, anJ 1\108es. l'he power of the State had 
indeed just passed to a R0l11an lord, but it left the rjtcs 
and pral:ticcs and doctrincs of the Je,,'i
h faith un- 
touched in the hands of the IIigh PrieRt and the Great 
CounciJ, \yLich sat iu this respect in the chair of :i\loses, 
-3, great aud luanifest di
tinctioll, perLaps, fro1l1 the 
conditioll ill this respcct of the ,,'hole Gentile ,,'orld. 
In ROlHe, at least, the ,,'orship "of the Inl1110rtnl 
Gods," though ùlendcd ,yith the ,,-hole gro\yth of the 
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State, and seated triun1phantly in the Capitol, ,,,as 
simply sub
ervient to the Civil Po\ver : in J udea, a snlall 
and despÜ;eù province of Rome, the religion ,,,,as the life 
of the people, \yhich had been made a people that it 
nlight ùe Goers domain, and, \vith all its divisions, "Tas 
fined from Lhe highest to the lo,vest "-Tith an universal 
expectation of the prolnised Christ, ,,-ho ,vas to be 
Prophet, Priest, and !(ing. 
In the relation bet\veen the t,yO PO"-Ters, Gentilism re- 
quired a total reconstruction, in order that the priesthood, 
existilJg in it from the beginning, n1ight he completely 
purified, derived afresh fron1 God, and receive fronl Hilll 
au independence ,yhich it had lost from the nloment 
that it lost its fidelity to the One Creator,-and such [L 
gift ,yould he a token of divine po,ver. J udaisll1, on 
the contrary, 111ade, after the programme of God, an 
inlage in the nation of \yhat the Christian people ,,,as to 
he in the \yorlcl, required only to ackno,y ledge in the 
Christ the purpose for \vhich it ,yas appointed, that the 
la,,'" 11light go forth frol11 Sian and the \",ord of the Lord 
from J erusalcill. 
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CII

P1'EI
 II. 


RELATIO
 BET'VEEN THE CIVIL AXD THE Sl)IRITUAL 
POWERS AFTER CHRIST. 


1.- The Spi-rihlal POlDcr in its J
ource and Mdll1'C. 


'fAKING as our basis the historical outline of the relation 
1etween the Civil and Spiritual Po\vers "Thich has pre- 
ceded, let us attenlpt to have present to our 111inds the 
state ûf this relation at the death of Christ. 

rhe great ,vorld-en1pire had then been ruled in most 
peaceful security for half a generation by 'fiberius. 
Under him lay a vast variety of nations, professing as 
strange a variety of gods and of worship paid to then1, 
hut all, ,vith one exception, accepting a religious supre- 
macy in him as Pontifex l\Iaximus of the Ron1an re- 
ligion. The Princeps of the civil po\Yer, the Imperator 
of the civil force, \yas also Chief Priest of religion, and 
by that uuion held in his hands those t\VO Powers, an 
attack upon either of ,vhich constituted, as 
rertullian 
testifies, the double guilt of majesty violated and sacri- 
lege incurred. ,Vithin these limits, and "Tith this con- 
t1ition, it \\'as free to the several nations to practise 
their ancestral rites as well as to believe in their ances- 
tral gods, at least \yithin their ancient territorial bounds. 
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There can be no doubt that these nations gencrally clulIg 
to their several rites and beliefs, not only froln the force 
of nurture and habit, but also as rClTInants of their 
fornler independence as nations. As little can ,ve 
douLt tLat the great R0111an power ,vas enlployed to 
maintain and protect thenl as part of the constitute<l 
order of things and in preycntion of sedition. This, so 
far as the R0111an donliniou extended, ,vas the on tcome 
of that long succession of ,val'S, and changes of rule 
ensuiug on wars, \vhich forl118 the history of mankind 
so soon as it leaves the llest of pristine unity at the 
epoch of the dispersion. It is clear that through the 
,vhole of this Gentile worlt1, ,vhile amity had not Leen 
broken bet\veen the Civil and the Spiritual Po,yers, the 
priesthood, \yhich represented the latter, had eycry\vhere 
LCC0111e the subject of the fornler. It is no less clear 
that this subjection 'vas repaid \vith support. 1'his 
condition of things ,vas most clearly expresseJ as ,veIl 
as Inost po\verfully established in the position of the 
TIolllan Elnperor, ,vho, as he received the tribunitial 
pO"\\Tcr, ,vhich in union ,vith the consular ,vas distiucti ve 
of tLe inlperial dignity, fronl the Senate, so received 
also the 8uprellle authority in nlatters of religion \vhich 
belonged to the Pontifex l\Iaximus. This authority 
had indeed been in its origin and its descent froll1 age 
to age in the ROlllan cit.y distinct fronl secular power, 
but henceforth became practical1y united \vith the civil 
principate. 'That undiyided supren1acy betokened the 
ultÏ1nate constitution of the heathen State, alltecedeut 
to the cOllling of Christ, in \yhat concerns the relation 
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het\yeen the t\VO Po,yers. According to this, the Civil 
l)o,yer prevailed over the Spiritual, and casting off the 
suLjection to religion in V\Thich itself had been nurtured, 
directed all its actions to a temporal end. 
Far othcr\yise ,yas it ,yith that people V\Thich l\Iose
, 
under the divine con1mand, had created according to 
the pattern ,yhich he sa,y ill the l\Iount. Chosen by 
God to conduct the race of Abrahanl out of captivity 
into the pronlisecl land, he alone in the history of the 
lciraelitic race uni ted in himself the three po,yers he- 
sto,yed by un
tion of Priest, of Prophet, and of ICing. 
These po,vers he left to the people he ,vas forn1ing, but 
did not deposit them all in the saIne hands. Ilis crea- 
tion of the priesthood in the tribe of Levi, and of the 
high -priesthood in the person of his brother Aaron and 
his lineal descendants, stands ,vithout a pnrallel in all 
the history of the world before the coming of Christ as 
H n act of transceuclau t authority. For instead of the 
original priesthood of the first-born, ,yhich he found 
existing as it had been translllitted fron1 the earliest 
tiu1e, he selected a particular tribe, ,vhich ,vas not that 
of the first-born, to benr fron1 that time forth the priest- 
hood among the children of Israel; and further, he 
selected a particular person in that tribe, his brother 
j-\aron, to erect in Lim. the high priesthood, the llJOst 
characteristic institution of the J e,yish people. J 11 like 
lnanner he took the ancient institution of sacrifice 
, 
åating, as ,yc have seen, fro 111 Paradise itself, and 
formed it into an elaborate system to be carried out 
day by day through the ,,
hole sueceediÍ]g Listory of 
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his people, by priests springing from the person of 
the first High Priest. At the door of the Taberuacle, 
in the presence of all the asseml}lecl tribes, 1\loses in- 
vested Aaron ,vith the priestly garn1ents, especially the 
ephod, bearing attached to it the Rational, "Thich COl}- 
tained the t,vel ve stones indicatii1g the t,yel ve tribes of 
the holy nation, by which the IIigh Priest, consulting 
God, issued the oracle of doctrine and truth. }\Ioses 
further set the 111itre on his Lead, beariug on its golden 
plate the inscription, "Holiness to the Lord;" and pour- 
ing on Lis head the oil of unction, he anointed aHd con- 
secrated him. 'fInIs the ,,
hole J e,vish priesthood de- 
scended fron1 above, being gathered up in one person, 
from ,yhOnl all succeeding priests ,yere dra\yn, aHd the 
sons of the first High Priest were to continue the line 
for ever according to prin)ogeniture. 
The High Priest'8 office had in it four points peculiar 
to him heyond the office of the ordinary priest. First, 
once in the year, on the great day of the atonen1ent, he 
alone entered into the most holy place, "not ,,
ithout 
1Jlood, ,,
hich he offered for his 0''''11 sins and the sins of 
the people" (Heb. ix. 7), inasmuch as he sent into the 
,vilderness one he-goat, charged "ith the sins of all the 
people, and sacrificed the other, ,,,hose blood he carried 
into the sanctuary, sprinkling it seven tÏ1n
s over 
ngainst the oracle, to expiate the sanctuary [ron1 tlJe 
uncleanness of the children of Israel (Lev. xvi. 15, 16 J. 
He thus once every year represented in his person the 
,,,,hole sacred nation in that n10st ren1al'kable act of con- 
fessing its guilt before God, and offering an expiation of 
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it, \yhieh pointed even more to a future Redeemer. 
Secondly, he consecrated the 1\
hole Lody of the priests 
and Levites for their several \york. rThe oil of unction 
poured upon his head was the palpable sign of priestly 
power transmitted from him to the priest, in ,vLich, 
again, he was an image of the future IIigh Priest. 
Thirdly, "henever the civil rulers of the nation requireJ. 
advice ill lllatters concerning the gooJ. of the whole 
people, it \vas the office of the IIigh Priest to il1quire for 
thelI1 by llleans of the breastplate of light and truth, 
\vhich he carried upon the epho<1. rIlle relation of the 
Civil to the Spiritual Po\ycr V\?as symbolised in the first 
bearer of the forlner after 1\I08cs, to \y hOlll 
Ioses ,vas 
con1mandcd by God to cOllullunicate " part of his glory." 
God said to 1\108es, "'Take Joshua the son of Nun, a 
nlall in ,,"'ho111 is the spirit, and put thy hand upon hill1, 
and he shall stand before Eleazar the priest (\yho had 
then succeeded his father Aaron in the high priesthood), 
and all the multitude, and thou shalt give him precepts 
ill the sight of all, and part of thy glory, that all the 
cungregation of the chil<.lren of Israel 111ay hear him. 
If anything be to be done, Eleazar the pricst shaH con- 
sult the Lord for Liln, he, and all the children of Israel 
\yith hinI, aud the rest of the multitude, shall go out and 
go Ül at his ,vord " (N unl. xxvii. 18). Thus David after- 
,yards consulted God l>y i\Liathar, the IIigh Priest in his 
<lay. Fourthly, on all questions concerning the decalogue, 
or conl1nauJs in the llloralla\v, or the ccrelHonialla,y, 
which elubracec1 the whole field of the c1i ,-iuc \yorship, 
or the judicial law, ,vhich concerned reciprocal rights 
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anll duties 1etwcen n1an and man, the High Priest 
possessed a supreme anJ decisive jurisdiction, frol11 
,vhich there ,Y:lS no appeal. 
I t is necessary to distinguish bet,veen the third of 
these privileges, the judgn1ent by the breastplate of 
light and truth, ,yhich ,yas an extraordinary gift of 
God, besto\yed at particular times, and analogous ill 
this to inspiration, and the fourth, the supreillc j uris- 
diction and judgment of the High Priest, \vhich belonged 
to him as an orùinary part of his office, and 111ay 1e 
likened to a perpetual divine assistance inherent in it. l 
2. Such was the high priesthood in its institution, 
and its operation through the ,,,,hole of J e\vish history 
dO"
vn to the final destruction of the 'renlple corresponds 
to its institution. 
'fhe children of Israel ,vere made a nation for a specific 
purpose, that is, in order that the race of ...\. brahanl, l)y 
Isaac his chosen son, should 111aintain upon earth, in 
the n1idst of an ever-growing defection, the \vorship of 
the one l'rue God, and should like\yise en1body and 
represent no less that ,vhich ,,"as bound up in this 
,vorship, the pron1Ïse of redemption given at the begiu- 
ning of the ,yor]d. The reason of its existence, there- 
fore, ".as to be the hearer of the l\lessianic idea. '1'0 
this all its ordinances and sacrifices pointed, and in the 
execution of all this purpose the High Priest ,vas the 
chief organ. The Pontificate \yas the stem of the nation, 
of ,vhich the civil unity ,vas made frol11 the beginning 
dependent on the spiritual. On Aaron, by God's COlll- 
I See Die Harnlouie des alten null des neuen Testanlentes, von Dr. 
Kmnall :Martin, p. 190. 
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n1and, 
Ioses devolved one "part of his glory;" ana 
\vhen Eleazar had succeeded his father in the office of 
IIigh Priest, and 1\10se8 \vas about to <1ie, he devolved, 
by the same divine command, another part of his glory 
upon Joshua, appointing him to lead the children of 
Israel into their promised inheritance. To invest LÏ1n 
\yith this solenlll charge, the civil leadership of the 
nation, he brought him before Eleazar the priest, that, 
according to his Ülstruction, Joshua. and the ,,-hole 
congregation" should go out and go in." 
rhis relative 
position of Eleazar aHd Joshua is continued in the 
respective religious and civil rulers during seyeral hun- 
dred years do\yn to the kiugship of Saul. 'Vhell the 
Israelites chose themselves a king after the pattern of 
the nations round them, the \yord of God to 8an1uel 
respe
ting their act is, "1'hey have Hot rejected thee, 
hut me, that I should not reign over thenl" (I I(iugs 
yiii. 7). Nevertheless God sanctions the erection of a 
}{ingdoll1, leaving unaltered the position of the High 
Priest. During the tiIne of the kings the high prieBt- 
hood 
Oll tinues the centre of Jewish \vorship; and ,,",hen 
the civil unity is broken by the revol t of the ten tribes, 
they revolt like\yise against the \yorship which had its 
scat in J erusalen1 and \vas gathered up in the High 
l)ricst. 
rhe long-persistcnt iniquity of the people is 
punished ùy the captivity, and \yhCll a portion of the 
nation comes Lack to take root afrcsh in its 0"'"11 land, 
jt is in the high priesthood lllore than ever that its 
ullity is restored alId nutÏn tailled. Thus, through the 
three periods of Israclitic history, under the j uclges, 
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uuder t he kings, ana after the return from captivity, 
the High Priest renlttilJS the perlnanent centre of Jewish 
life, the organ of spiritual, and therein of civil unity. 
Our I
ord recognises tbis spiri tUHll'uler as at the head of 
the Great Council, "sitting in the chair of 1\loses." At 
J-lis birth Herod inquires of this authority \vhere Christ 
should be born, and receives tbe undoubting ans\Ycr, "In 
Bethlehem of J ucla." Of Hill1 Caitlphas, being then High 
Priest, uttered the fanIous prophecy denoting the great 
act of His mediatorial sacrifice; and the saIne Caiaphas, 
sitting as supreme judge of the nation, adjures HiDI 1)}'"'" 
the living God to declare if He be the Christ; aIJd our 
Lorll ans\vers the adj uration by the explicit declaration 
of His divine Sonsbip, and Ilis authority to be Judge of 
the living and the dead. 
The judges pass, the kings pass, tbe nation goes into 
captivity; it comes back chastened, and faithful at length 
to its belief in tLe divine unity and the pronlises attached 
to it ; and through all this, up to the tinle of accomplish- 
ment, the High Priest sits in the chair of 1\loses; and 
offers expiation on the day of atonenlcllt, and the priests 
emanate from his person, and propllecy speaks fron1 hi
 
nlouth. He is the ordinary jlHlge of the \yhole people, 
the guardian and interpreter of the divine hnv, ,,
hose 
decision is final and suprenle. 
3. That people lost its ci "il independence, \y hich ".as 
nlergec1 in the great R0111an enlpire, Lut its spiritual 
independence, centl'eù in its High Priest, 1\ T as preserved 
to it. At no period of its history "
as this Ü.)depenc1ellce 
nlore rClllarkaLly maintained. Philo, hin1self a Je,v 
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settled in Egypt, says, "Innumerable pi]grinls from 
inn umerable cities flock together by sea and land, fronl 
East and "rest, from North and South, on every festiyal 
to this rfemple (of Jerusalen1) as to a COlnmOIl harbour 
and refuge, seeking peace there in the n1ic1st of a life of 
husiness or trouble." 1 "The Holy City," he says in 
another place, "is nlY country, a metropolis not of the 
single country of J udea, but of many others, on account 
of the colonies fronl time to time thence sent forth." 
]
ut not only was this city snch a Inetropolis to all 
Jews in every part of the ,vorId, and the High Priest 
the centre of the ,yorship ",v!lich dre,,- them from all 
parts of the ,vorId, but his spiritual authority extended 
ovpr them in the several cities ,yhich they inhabited as 
,veIl as ,vLen they came up to Jerusalem. rIllis was 
the po,ycr borne "\\
itness to by St. Paul, ,,,hen "yet 
breathing out threatening
 and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord, he ,yent to the High l'riest and 
nsked of him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, 
that if be found any Inen nnll ,vomen of this ,yay, 
he mjght bring then1 bound to Jerusalem." This ,vas 
the power ,,,,h1ch counter,,,"orked and persecuted St. 
Paul himself ,vherever he ,vent, through \vbich "five 
tin1es he received of the Jew's forty stripes save oue, 
and ,vas thrice beaten ,vith rods" (2 Cor. xi. 24). 
1'his was the po"
er ,,,hich, ,vherever the A postles "
ent, 
})reaching the Gospel under the cover of a religion 
,vhich enjoyed legal sanction, and so disobeyed no 


, 
1 Philo de lIonarchia) lib. 2. Legation to Cains, quoted hy Vincenzi, 
:po 2 I . 
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Roman lR\Y, encountered them, and, after endless par- 
ticular persecutions, succeeded at last ,yith Nero in 
getting thenl put beyond the pale of the protection 
,yhieh their character of Jews nlight afford them, and 
placed under the ban of the empire as preachers of a 
ne,,'" and unsanctioned religion. 1'hey "
ere but sumn1ing 
up a long course of previous persecution in this act, 
,yhich was the master-stroke of Je,yish antagonisnl, by 
"\\Thich they fulfilled to the uttermost the cliyine predic- 
tion: "l'hcrefo1'e, behold I send to you prophets, and 
,yise nleu, and scribes; and sonle of then1 you will put 
to death and crucify, and SOlne of thenl you ,vill scourge 
Ül your synagogues, and persecute them from city to 

ity" (
Iatt. xxiii. 4:)). And it was follo,ved at once 
by the destruction of the city, the Temple, and the 
priesthood, as the prophecy ran, "Behold your house 
sliall be left to you desolate." The position of the High 
Priest in this last period of Israelitic history, the forty 
years which elapsed from the day of Pentecost to 
the destruction of the city and Temple, represents hinl 
ll10st vividly as the guardian, judge, and mouthpiece of 
a religion ,vhich, though national, had colonies in all 
parts of the ,yorld, and in which not only the central 
seat of the ,yol'ship and the country of Judea, but the 
colonies also, in \vhatever part of the ,,'"orld they might 
1e situated, acknowledged his spiritual jurisdiction. 
1'his privilege ,yas given by Julius Cæsar, as to the 
Ron1an en1pire, and continued by Augustus. It is of 
luuch mon1ent to understand the history of the first 
forty years of the Christian Church. 
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4. So cOlllpletely had the high priesthoqà creatcJ by 
1\10se8, anù the \y hole systcrll of \yorship, sacrifices, rites, 
and cerelllollies \vhich it presided over ana guarded, ful- 
filled the purpose for \vhich it \vaS created. It pre- 
scn tecl ill all its parts a type and a prophecy of Christ 
and His kilJgdolll-a type and a prophecy ,vhich 
through fiftccn hundred years of action aud suffering 
had \vrought itself out in the heart of a people ,rho, 
IlO'V deprived of their ci viI, but enjoying a spiritual, 
indcpendence, Jay scattered through the whole \yorId, 
ready to receive the spiritual kingdolll. Through an 
Gentilcdom the sacerJotal authority had become, by its 
corruption of the high truths of religion, the serf or 
minion of the Civil Po\ver, out to the J e\vs the \yorship 
of their God ,vas in its O\Vll Ilature supren1C, and did 
not aL1luit of interference evcn fro111 that po\vcr 
"Thich they acknowledged to rule ab::5olutely ill tcnlporal 
dOluilllon. The same scriLes and pharisees and people 
\vho cried out before the l
olnan governor, ""T e have 
no king but Cresar," \yere ready a fe\v years afterwards 
to sacrifice their lives rather than adnlÎt illto Jerusalelu 
a statue of the Emperor Caligula, \y hich seenlcd to thenl 
an impugnnlent of their religious la\v. And the J e,vish 
pcople during the years of our Lord's teaching alld 
n1Ïllistry VlCl'e looking for their l\Iessias, auJ ",hen thcy 
should ackllo\yledge IIim, \vere ready to ackllo\vledge 
IIÜn not ollly as Priest and Prophet hut as ICing also. 
So deeply had the ,yords of 1\108es sunk in their hearts: 
" r-rhat God \yould raise up to then1 a prophet of their 
nation and of their brethren like Ull to hÜn, ,,' hOll1 they 
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,yere to hear" (Deut. xviii. 18); that is, a Prophet 
Learing, as 1\Ioses alone had done, the triple unction, 
and 'v ho ,yas to be supreme in teacLing, in priesthood, 
and ill rule. 
rhe civil subjection of the people brought 
out n10re strikingly by its contrast their spiritual in- 
dependence, and the banishn1ent, ,vhieh scattered a 
nUluber of them into all lands, proviùed every,vhere a 
seed-plot in ,,
hich the Gospel might be planted-a little 
gathering not only of Jews, but of Gentile proselytes, 
" ,vho feared God" in every place, and so could more 
readily receive the doctrine of God incarnate and cru- 
cified upon their belief of G ad the Creator. Had the 
Je,vs remained in their o,vn land, they would not have 
had the perception of a spiritual jurisdiction founded 
upon a divine hierarchy alone, and stretching over the 
,yhole earth, disregarding all national divisions and re- 
strictions, and binding Parthians and 1\lec1es, Elan1Ïtes 
and1\Iesopotan1Ïans, Egyptians and Libyans, Cretes and 
Arabian
, Greeks and Romans into one. The mould 
Ï1)to vvhich the Gospel "
as to be cast had been ,vrought 
out even through the obstinacy, the sins, and the 
punishments of the chosen people, and ,vas now con1- 
plete to receive and bear the tree for the healing of the 
nations. 'fhe high priesthood had COlne forth fronl 
1\loses by express inspiration, and bearing its people 
through centuries of 1110st various fortune, had inlaged 
out exactly the Christian high priesthood and rule to 
,vhich it ,,"'as to yield. 1 A prophecy enl bodied in a 
1 Oùserye in St. Clenlcnt's Epistle how it is assumed as undoubted tlJat 
l,ishop, priest, and deacon had succeeded to the three orders of the 
lcvitical wor>3hip. 


F 
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fact ,vhich unites a people into an indissoluble organisa- 
tion, and ,yorks through centuries moulding generation 
after generatiun, and gathering into one prodigious 
111011U1l1ent of priesthood, sacrifices, cerelllonies, and 
temple, alJd the hopes and devotion of a race, this Ü, 
the ground ,vhich our Lord selccted for the basis of 
the spiritual kingdolll ,vhich lIe ,,
oulc1 set up. lIe had 
provi<1ed 1\10808 as a servant to construct the tnodel 
of the house which hereafter ]Ie would build Hinlself; 
He had inspired 1\lose8 to create Aaron and dr::nv out 
of hiIn the levitical priesthood, because Hinlsclf ,voulcl 
cOlllmission Peter, the perpetual fountain of the Chris- 
tian priesthood, and \vonld make Peter for all nations 
that "T hich Aaron had been for one. 
But, as in all the preceding history, God left to 111an 
the exercise of his free-will. It ,vas not open to the 
J e,ys indee<1 to frustrate the divine purpose, hut it "Tas 
open to thenl to receive or not receive the Christ ,vhcll 
He canle. TLey ,vcre ready to receive a glorious but not 
a sufferil1g Christ. And the High Priest, sitting at the 
head of the Great Council of the nation, in the chair of 
l\[oses and in the dignity of Aaron, instead of accept- 
ing, rejected and sle\v Ritu ,vith the Ronl
ul death of 
crucifixion, Ly the hand of the Ron1an governor, the 
hearer to the nation of the Ron1an inlpel'ial po\ver. The 
High Priest sle,,,, IIin1 further on the affected charge 
that He WaS plotting ngainst the enlpcror's po,yer; in 
reality because He ackllo,,,lcdged IIimself to be the 
Christ, the Son of God. 
Let us take, thCll, ,,,hat I anl about to say as facts 
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,vhich have been hitherto undisputed. There have 
been, and there are, un believers in plenty of the 
Christian truth and Church, but no Oile has, I believe, 
hitherto been found to deny that Christ 'vas put to 
death by Pontius Pilate at the instigation of the Chief 
Priest and the Sanhedrim. Let us take this as a fact, 
and put oursel \Tes in thought at the great Sabbath 
during ,vhich IIis Body rested in the tOlnb. It is the 
l
ody of one executed with the greatest ignolniny t 
bet,veen t\VO thieves, by a most cruel death, under the 
authority of the Roman governor, upon the charge that 
He clainled a kingship ,vhich interfered ,vith that of tIle 
cn1peror, at the instigation of those who rejected His 
claim to be their 
Iessias, the Son of God. His Body, 
cven when dead, ceases not to be under the jurisdiction 
of the Ronlan governor, ,vho commits its custody to His 
chief enenIies, those ,vhose instigation has brought about 
His death. rrheir seal is set upou His tomb, and their 
guards ,vatch it. Taking these bare facts, as ackno,v- 
ledged by friend and foe, can any situation of more 
cOlllplete inlpotence be conceiyecl by human imagina- 
tion than this 
 He has conle, and taught, and ,,,"orked 
miracles, and been rejected by His own. He has been 
put to death in the nanIe and by the power of the 
,vodel's lord, who bears the cro,vn of majesty and 
,yields the authority of ,yorship. The guards of His 
cnen1ies sit ùeside IIis ton1b. 
Such ,vas the fact on the great Saùbath, the high day 
of the J e,vish Pasch. 
'Y"bat can be conceived nlore Î111probaùle at tbat 
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1110nlent, ana under these circunlstances, than the fact 
,,
hich \ve haye now to record as follo"\ving in its evolu- 
tion during so l11any nges 1 l'be sovereign in ,vbose 
}Jame anù by ,,,hose po,vcr that Body had been put to 
death held undisputed in his haucls the suprenUtcy of 
Spiritual as ,,,ell as Civill'>o\ver through the great world 
of Genti]isnl, represented by the Roman eillpire. Fronl 
that Body ,,,as to sprÏ1)g, begiuniI1g ,yith the mOlTO\Y, 
the distinction and independence of the Spiritual over 
against the Civil Po\ycr, \yLich ,,,as to dissolve this 
t\yofolJ SUpl'eUlacy throughout the ,,
hole rauge of that 
ernpire. And this ,yas to be accomplished by a series 
of actions arising out of the sole proclamation of envoys 
taken frOln the people ,,,hich had rejected IIim.-a pro- 
claulation deri vecl fronl the conlmission ,,
hich lIe should 
give in the Body raised again to life. The distinction, 
indeed, of the t,,,"o Po"
ers, so far frolll being ne\r, has 
been coeyal ,,
ith the hunlan race itself, as ,ye have 
seen; but it has been broken do"\vn hy hunuìIl Sill in all 
))atiolls 1Jut one, and that one, created for its main- 
tenance, Inac1e, through all its history, prophetical for 
its fulfiln1ent \vhen tbe tinle of that fulfilulent came, 
has rejected its Bearer; and yet out of its Losoln, on 
the nlOrro\Y, is to go forth that word of power ,vhich in 
the enll shall change the condition of human society, 
and create it after another order. 
It ,vi1l be "rell thoroughly to grasp the truth that all 
,vhich follo\yccl depended upon a fact, the supernatural 
character of \yhich canllot 110 exaggerated. \'V 0 are con- 
sidering the Spiritual Po\yer \y hich arose and diffused 
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itself in the ,vorld from the Person of Christ. It took 
its origin fron1 the Body ill ,vhich He appeared to His 
Apostles after His resurrection. "Tithout their belief ill 
that resurrection, as evidenced to all their senses, there 
,yas no ground for their conduct. 'Vithout the reality 
of that resurrection there ,vas no source for the Po\yer. 
It ,vould seen1 that, ,,,hatever else the Christian order 
of things nlay be, it must be supernatural and miracu- 
lous, since, to exist at all, it presupposes a fact ,vhich 
is a. lordship oyer nature and a n1Ïl'acle in the highest 
degree. "Tithout this prirnary lniracle all Christian 
faith is yain, and in the power ,vhich ,vorked it all 
subsequent miracles are included. That the fact took 
place, let the results which follo\ved testify, at the 
lJeginning of ,vhich our exposition stands. The Jews 
expected. a. i\Iessias, ,vho, according to the prophecies 
long enshriued in their nation aLout Hill}, ,vas to be 
Priest, Prophet, and I(ing. They put to death one ,,-ho 
clainled to COlne before them in this triple character. 
From one dead, so long as he continues dead, no life 
can spring. 11ut life and multifold life sprung up here; 
therefore He "rho ,vas dead had arisen, and all of 'v hich 
we have to speak is the result of His life. The funda- 
1nental truth on ,vl1Ïch "\ve haye to d\vell is the aoinO' 
o 0 
forth of a supernatural po,ver froll1 the Person of Christ. 
'Ve have seen Adall1 in Paradise created in the full 
llJaturity of intellect and ,viII, and placed at the head 
of a double order of things, of ciyil and of spiritual 
authority. "T e have no,v to consider that greater One 
,,'hom Adaln prefigured, and ,,,10, coming forth froln 
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the tOlllb, a
sumed fortlnyith that douLle headship. 
'Vhen the great act of IIis pontificate had been aCCOlll- 
plished in giving up His Body to death for the sins of 
the ,yorlc1, and its efficacy ackno\yledged by Tlis resur- 
rection, He declared to IIis....\ p08t1cs "that all po\ycr 
had becn given to TIinl in heaycn and upon earth." 
This all-po\ver in heaven and 011 earth, giyen to the 
God-man as the fruit of His incarnation and the re,yarù 
of His sacrifice, divides itself into t\yo-temporal ana 
spiritual. rfhe first is that by ,yhich lIe disposes of all 
persons and all events. This po"
er He has not dele- 
gated to anyone in chief, but keeps it in His o""n 
hands. Yet it is a part of this po\yer of which it is 
saiù, "TIy n1e kil1gs reign, and princes decree justice." 
'The \\Thole civil soycreignty is founded on an apportion- 
ment to it of the divine sovereignty for the maintenance 
of human society. A part of the second or Spiritual 
l
o\Yer He delegated to St. Peter in chief, and to the 
Apost1es, \vith St. Peter at their head. Out of this aH- 
power He set up and sent forth in them a royal priest- 
hood to proclaim and maintain the truth ,yhich lIe had 
come to declare to the ,yorld; that is to say, lIe took 
His o\yn priesthood and put it upon then1, investing it 
with a reproductive ordering and nlaintaining po"
er in 
His spiritual kingdon1. To it lIe attached the gift of 
truth, that is, of cOIDtllunicating, unfolding, guarding, 
the ,,
hole body of doctrine ,yhich l-Ie canle upon earth 
to declare; and in it lIe placed the jurisdiction \yhich 
is necessary to the priesthood in order to cxert itself in 
offering the sacrifice and in dispensing the sacran1ents 
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,vhich He instituted, and in guarding the truth ,,
ith 
which they are bound up. 
That po"\ver, then, ,yllÏch lIe designated in the keys 
given to Peter, in the TIock ,,
hich JIe set in his person, 
in the pastoral charge ,,'"hich lIe laid upon him over flis 
sheep, and in ,yl1Ïch lIe sent forth IIis Apostles to nlake 
disciples all nations, to baptize thenl ill the sacred 

ame, to teach them to observe all "\yhich He had com- 
manded, and in the exercise of which He promised to 
remain ,yith then1 to the end of tbe "
orld, is one and 
indi ,
isible in itself, and triple in its rauge and direction- 
a priesthood proclaÌ1ning the truth and ruling ill the 
sphere ,,-hich belongs to its priesthood and its teaching
. 
.A.s .L
dam is created one and complete, and his race 
springs frolll hilll, so this kingdom of Christ springs 
complete from Hinl in its regilllen, "Thich is not the 
result of history, Lut formed in His Person ùefore its 
history begins, as He is at once Priest, Teacher, and 
I(ing. Thus this Power comes froln ahove, not fro 11 1 
belo,y; proceeds from eluanation; is not gathered gra- 
dually Ly accretion; is an effect of positive institution, 
derived fron1 the Head; not the effect of a need or the 
"
orking out of a natural capacity in the body. 
The root of that Po\yer is the act for the accol1lplish- 
ment of \vhich our Lord Hilllself took our flesh upon 
Him-the act of IIis high priesthood, by "\vhich, Laving 
taken our flesh, He took also the sins of the "
orld upon 
I-litnself, and offered Himse]f for then1 on the cross. It 
is as Redeemer that He is Priest, the sacrifice of His 
body being the offering ,,-hich He made. It is in the 
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perpetual service nnd offering of that body tllat the 
priesthood which lIe created for others exists and pro- 
yides the perpetual bread of life, \yhich is the food of 
sanctification, for IIis people. In the priesthood, there- 
fore, ,ye have to <leal \yith the \yhole range of subject 
\yhich enlbraces grace on the part of God and "
orship 
on the part of n1an. It is Inost fitting that all spiritual 
po\ver should gro\v upon this stock. All priesthoods ill 
the ,yorld froIH the beginniug had becn connectet1, as ,ve 
haye seen, ,,
ith the sense and ackllo\vledgn1ent of guilt 
aud ,yith the rite of sacrifice. In the .Llarouic priest- 
hood this has been specially noted. 'fLus it bore a 
perpetual prophetical witness to the act ,vhich Christ 
accomplished. All future priesthood dated fronl the 
accomplishnlent of that act, and took its force froIH it. 
'fhus it ,vas truly the central act of hUlllan history. 
Had not the Son of Got1 assumed our nature, He could 
not haye been a Priest. II is priesthood, therefore, carried 
in it tbe two great divine acts- I-lis incarnation and 
His satisfaction, ,y hich make up the economy of hUlnan 
salvatiou. The first direction, tben, of the po\yer ,,,hicIt 
He delegated is that of the Priest. 
'fhe second is that of the 'feacher. A principal part 
of His nlinistry ,yhile on earth certainly \yas to teaeh. 
He "Tas the l)rophet that was to COllIe into the ,yorhl, 
and all that He taught Lore refereuce to the t,yO acts 
just d\\Tclt UPOll, that !-le came forth froll1 God and \vas 
going to God. Not a sentence of I-lis teachilJg Lut 
presnpposes His Incarnation aHd His Passion. 'fhat 
"Thole body of truth, tllcrcfurc, ,,,hich lIe did llot ,yritc 
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dO"']l Hilllself, but COlllll1itted to the Ii viug nlinistry of 
His Apostles, proceeds, as it ,yere, out of His Pontificate, 
and rests upon it. It is the truth of the "T ord made 
flesh, aud of God sacrificed for His creatures. The gift 
of teaching, as the illuruinating po\yer in His Church, 
corresponds to the virtue of faith in the taught, and 
Î1nplies the possession of truth Ül the teacher. As the 
priesthood has a perpetual sacrifice stored up \vithiu it, 
and a perpetual gift of grace accompanyiug it, so the 
teaching has a perpetual gift of truth. 'The fountain of 
truth, therefore, in this Po,ver, can be no nlore discoloured 
and polluted than the fountain of grace in the priesthood 
can be turned into sin. By virtue of it Christ remains 
for ever the one 'reacher and l\Iaster ,vhon1 all His people 
have to follo,y. 'rheology is an outcome of this Po,ver. 

rhe issuiug of doctrinal decrees is grounded npon it, 
and the censure of .wTitillgS and of all false opÏI?ions Oil 
,yhatever subject ,vhich ll1ar ÎInpair Christian doctrine. 
The thirtl direction of the one Po\"er is that of ruli1Jg 
and ordering, not to be separated from the former t\yO, 
since it consists, in fact, in the free, legitimate, and' 
ordered use of then1, and IJas, therefore, been terlllcd 
Jurisdiction, illasnluch as it is governnlent in the \y hole 
c10Inain of grace and truth. In every goyernment there 
js a po\ver ,yhich adn1Ïnisters, a po\yer "Thich legislates, 
a po\yer which judges, and all these in the sovereign 
degree; that is, in a degree not liable to revision and 
reversal in the respective subject-lnatter. If ,,-e apply 
these three acts to the full don1ain of grace and tru tlJ, 
,vhich is the domain of the Incarnate Son (JolIn i. 14), 
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set up in the ,,"'orld, ,ve express that royalty ,yhich is 
the third attribute of the priesthood. It conlprehends 
SUprell1e pastors hip in all its range; legislation in the 
kingdoln of truth; and judgment, ,vhether external or 
internal, in the spiritual tribunal. 
This ,vas the Po\ver, one and indivisible in itself, 
triple in its direction, ,vhich Christ took fronl His O'Vll 
Person as part of the all-po\ver given to Him, and dele- 
gated to the Ruler of llis Church, that in the exercise 
of it lIe n1ight fulfil all prophecy concerning Himself, 
and be at once Priest, Prophet, and l{.ing: and out of 
this lIe made and makes His people. 
In the transn1ission of that P o\ver to the persons to 
,,
holn lIe gave it He observed t\yO principles: that of 
unity, and that of hierarchical subordination. rTo main- 
tain the first, lIe n1ade the Prilnacy; to nlailltain the 
second, the College of .A postles. For the "Thole of thi
 
triple po,ver, the keys of the kingdoIll of heaven in the 
priesthood, the guardianship of faith in the office of 
teacher, and the suprelne pastorship of rule He pro- 
nliscd to one and bestowed on one, Peter. 
rhus He 
Inacle Peter the Primate, and Ly the cen terillg this 
triple authority in his sole person set him as the Rock 
on ,vhich the Church is built. .At the same tinle He 
associated \\Tith Peter the eleven, to exercise this sanle 
authority in coujunction ,vith IIill]. 
rhus at the very 
founding of the Church ,ve find the t,\
O forces ,vhich 
are to continue throughout, and fron1 the union of 
which the ,vhole hierarchy ,vith its graduated subor- 
dination springs. Fronl the Apostolic College descends 
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the Episcopate, the evcrliving source of ,yhich is in 
Peter the head, by union ,yith wholn it is "one Epis- 
copate, of ,vhich a part is held by each without division 
of the ""hole." Only on this condition is the Episcopate 
one, ,yithout ,y hieh, in all places and in all time, it 
,yonld he a principle of rivalry and division, using the 
triple po,ver of priesthood, teaching, and rule against 
itself: "Tith this condition ,ve haye exactly realisecl 
the inlage of the Rock on which the Church is founded, 
and against ,vhich the gates of hell shall not prevail, in 
the establishment of the Episcopate, as one indivisible 
po\ver, having its fountain and fulness in one person, 
a part of ,vhose solicitude is shared Ly a body of bishops 
spread through the ,vhole world, speaking with one 
voice the faith of Peter, because they are united ,vith 
the person of Peter. 
All that ,ye have hitherto said as to the enlanatioll 
of po,ver from the Person of Christ is con1prehendecl 
by St. Peter ""hen he calls onr Lord, "the Shepherd 
and Bishop of our souls," and by St. Paul ,yhen he 
calls Hin1 "a High Priest over the house of God," "the 
A postle and High Priest of our confession," " called of 
God High Priest after the ord
r of 
Ie]chisedek." And 
Ly IIin1seif ""hen He bade His disciples to have no 
other 
Iaster, that is, Teacher, "for one is your J\Iaster, 
Christ;" and ""hen, treating on the eve of His passion 
this very su bjeet, lIe said to His Apostles, "I dispose 
to you, as my Father disposed to me, a kingdom;" and 
after IIis resurrection, saying to them collectively, " As 
my Father sent me, even so send I you;" and "Bchold 
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I am \",ith you all days, even to the consullunation of 
the "
orld;" alld \v hen 1-Ie said to Peter on the shore 
of the Lake of Galilee, after He had dra\vn in the 
unbroken net full of great fishes, "Lovest thou TI1C 
Inore than these 
 Feed IllY sheep." 1 For is He not in 
priesthood, teaching, aud government the prolific Father 
of the ngc to come 
 lIe remains not solitary in His 
triple dignity, but is the Adaln of His race, and rules 
in it fron1 His resurrection Ly those \yhOlll He appoints. 
It n1ay further be observed that in the supernatural 
regimen thus established by our Lord, vie,yed as the 
011e indivisible po\ver ,vhich constitutes it, there is an 
image traced upon IIis spiritual kingc1on1 of the ever- 
blessed 'rrinity, its royalty representilJg God the Father 
as the source: its priesthood, \y herein lies the ,vhole 
economy of hUlllan redemption, God the Son, ,vho carries 
it out; its teaching, God the Holy GhO,3t, the Spirit of 
'fruth, ,yhose ever-abiding presence guides its subjects, 
as by the hand, into all truth. 'rhe regilllell is the 
generative power in IIis kiugdonl; and this Î1nngc, 
\yrought indelibly upon its society in all lauds and 
titues, is as distinctly Christ's ,york upon the Christian 
common\v<:alth as the image traced upon individual 
Ulan in the soul's triple constitution of 11lelllory, ullder- 
standing, and ,yill, ,,,heu it has Leen sanctified by His 
grace, is His "
ork upon the individual. 

rhat in the Episcopate there should Le a triple po,yer : 
of priesthood, comprehending the ,vhole divine ,yorsLip, 


1 I Peter ii. 
 5; IIeb. X. 2 I, iii. I, ,
. 10; )Iatt. xxiii. 8 ; Luke xxii. 29 ; 
J olIn xx. 2 I ; )latt. xxviii. 20; J ohu xxi. 15. 
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and the imparting of grace tlJrough the Racranlcnts; of 
teaching, ,vhich contains the comr.llunication of the 
\\Thole divine truth; and of ruling, that is, over tbe 
whole region of action comprised by the priesthood and 
the teaching, the prototype of which exists in the 
eternal relations of the Blessed 
'rillity, \vhile itself is 
that one undivided po\ver \vhich represents the divine 
unity, seenlS to shadow out the very citadel jn \vhich 
the Divine "Tisdolll set up His kingdonl. 
"Tho could have inlagined beforehand such a consti- 
tution of government 
 "Tho, placing hinlself at the 
tin1e of Christ and contelllplating as a fact the actual 
relations of the T\yo Po\vers theu in existence before 
hi1n, could ever have devised such a kingc1onl? Is not 
this in very deed the kingdoll1 of grace and truth 
 . 
Have "
e Hot here visible to the eye of faith the Priest, 
the Prophet, and the ICing, ,vho has set up Altar, Chair, 
and 1'hrone together ill the lllidst of the nations 
 


2.-The Spiritual POlver a ConljJlete Society. 
l'hat lllan, 
Tho \Vas originally ll1acle after the illlage 
and likeness of God, is sent into this life in order that 
he may in a future life attain the end of his being, tbat 
is, tbe enjoynlent of God, is the primary fundamental 
truth ,yhich is presupposed in that ,,-hole ,york of 
Christ just described. The supernatural society exists 
for a supernatural eud. 'The total denial of this eud 
would be the cOlllplete and perfect heathenism of 
,,
hich the original heathenislll v.
as but a shado,,
; for 
that state of luan in ,,,,Lich the ,,-hole of his public and 
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pri vate life ,vas encircled by the ties and consecrated l)y 
the rites of religion, even though those rites were pro- 
stituted by being offered to false gods, ,vas not a denial 
of this end. In such a state mall ackuo,yledged a po\yer 
beyond hiIllsçlf-beyond visible nature: his nlind, his 
heart, his inlagination were filled ,vith the sense of that 
power. This is true of the great mass of the heathen 
before the conlillg of Christ, and is true in a large 
degree of those nations remaining still outside the 
Christian faith in their traditional religion, ,vhich 
descends ill ho,vever fragnlentary, Lo,yever perverted a 
forn1, fronl the religion of Noah, and the prÍ111al and 
universal covenant for all his family struck ,yith hilll. 
It is only the apostasy of a fe\v fronl the Christian faith 
itself ,yhich has reached that final and absolute impiety 
-the greatest ,,,hich the hUlllall nlind can reach-of 
entirely denying this end of 111an. 
N O'Y, in considering the relation between the Civil 
and the Spiritual Po,ver in all its bearings, we aSSUIl1e 
as a postulate this supernatural end of D1an. As it is the 
kernel of our belief, so it is the absolute basis of our 
argulnent. I t cannot be put in a terser fornl than that 
in ,vhich our Lord stated it to those a10ut Hinl ,,,,hen 
He a
kcd the question, ""That shall it profit a nlan 
if he gain the ,vhole ,vorld aHd lose his own soul 
 " 
'Those only \vbo bave COllIe to such a negation of reason 
as to suppose that they have no souls can disregard 
it. .And as it is of a1
0lute necessity, so it is all that 
is required for a full consideration of the sul)ject. 
"There is then a certain good beyond the natural 
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society of man in this his condition of n10rtallife, 

hich 
is that ultin1ate beatitude \r hich is looked for after death 
in the enjoyn1ent of God. And so the Christian, "\\rho 
haR acquired a right to that beatitude by the blood of 
Christ, and has received the earnest of the IIoly Spiri t 
in order to attain it, requires, beyond the aid "\\yhich 
ten1poral government giyes hin1 for the concerns of this 
Efe, a spiritual care ,yhich is given to the faithfuJ by 
the ministers of Christ's Church. Now, as to the 
ultin1ate end \vhich they are to seek, the san1e n1ust be 
said of the ,yhole n1ass of n1en as of one 111an. If, then, 
the 011e 111an's end lay in any good existing in hin1self, 
the ultimate end of government for the n1ass of men 
,,
ould be similarly that it should. reach such good and 
secure its possession. But all the goods of this present 
]ifc offer no such end, \vhether it be health, or riches, 
or kno\vledge, or even virtue. For the -virtuous life, 
,,
hether of the individual or the mass, is subordinate to 
a further end, ,yhich is the future enjoyn1ent of God. If 
that e11d could be obtained by a po\ver of Luman nature, 
it \yould belong to the office of temporal governlnent to 
direct nlell to it, since that is supren1e in thiBgs purely 
human. But since 111an does 
lot attain the end of en- 
joying God by any n1erely human !)o,yer but by divine 
power, according to St. Paul's "yord, that 'the grace of 
God is eternal life,' it requires not a hun1an but a divine 
government to lead n1en to that end. And so it is that 
such a governn1ent belongs to a King \vho is not 0111y 111an 
lJut also God, that is, to our Lord Jesus Christ, ,yho has 
introduced n1ell to the glory of heayen by nutking thenl 
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sons of God. 1'his, then, is the kingdoln "\vhich has been 
delivered to Hilll, and ,,'hich shall not be broken up, on 
account of which lIe is IHtnled in Scripture, not Priest 
ouly, but I(ing. Hence a royal priesthood is derived 
fronl IIim; ana, "'''hat is more, all the faithful of Christ, 
so far forth as they are His nlenl1ers, are cal1cd kings 
and. priests. Therefore the l1}iuistry of this kiugclon1, in 
order that spiritual things might be distinguished fron1 
temporal, has been entrusted not to the kings of the 
earth but to priests, and in tIle highest degree to the 
priest 'v 110 is over all, the successor of St. Peter, the 
'Tical' of Christ, the l10111an Pontiff, to ,yhOlll nIl kings 
of the Christian people are to he subject ns to our Lord 
Jesus Christ hinlself; for this is in accordance with the 
principle that those to \yhOnl belongs the care of ante- 
cedent ends should be subject to lán1 ,,"ho has the care 
of the final cud, and be directed hy his rule." 1 
\Vhat ,ye have just said anlounts to this, that the 
,vhole life of nlan, ,vbethcr single or in society, while 
he lives upon earth, is subject to the life ,yhich he hopes 
for in heaven as its supreme purpose and end; and that 
being so subject, as there is a society to aid hin1 in 
attaining the goods of his natur:11 life, so nluch 11101'e is 
there a society to aid hinl in attaining that supcr]latural 
good to ,vhich the natural goods are subordinate. ,yo e 
have llext to COllI pare the reginlcns of these t\ro societies 
,yi th each othcr ill reg:1rd to their com pletcness. 
The analogy Letween the T\vo P o\vcrs is full of in- 
struction; Lut it is to be renlcnlbcred that ns, since the 
1 S. Tho!5. de Reg. Prin., lib. 1. c. 14, tralls1ateù. 
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cOIning of Christ, the Spiritual Po\ver is one in all 
countries and ill all tÏ111CS, 'v hereas tbe Ten1poral Po\vcr 
is one only in each country and at each tilne, the conl- 
parison of the t,yO cali only take those poillts ,vhich 
belong to the Temporal Power alike in all countries aneI 
times; and this "Till be founel sufficient for our pur- 
pose. "T e haye just seen the conception of spiritual 
jurisdiction as wielding tbe priesthood and the teach- 
ing: it correspollds in this respect to secular sove- 
reignty, under "\vhich is ranged on the one hand authority 
in every degree, as hela by all officials ill administration, 
by all councillors iu legislating, by all j ueIges in their 
several tribunals, Lyall officers in the puLlic force. 
"Thoever in the public service hol(ls a portion of the 
public authority may be ranged uuder the general head 
of lllagistrate, and stands herein to the sovereign po\ver 
iu the sanle relation as the priest to the Learer of 
suprc1l1e spiritual jurisdiction. On the other hand, 
,vhoever is engaged in the \\T Lole circle of hUlnan arts 
and seiences, \yhich con1prehends the vast dOll1ain of 
}Juman kno\yledge as acquired by learning, allS\yerS to 
the spiritual teacher. 
rhis triple division ruus through 
every state, at e,"'ery time, whatever 111ay be its relative 
ad vancement in the scale of governnlent. And the 
con1parison as to both Powers is exhaustive with regard 
to their range, since in both, lilaH, individual or collec- 
tiye, is a Leing "\yho acts because he first kno\ys and 
theu ,,
ills. Sovereignty, presiding iu the various kiuds 
of 11lagistracy over all ,,
ho con1111and, and over all in 
the various arts and scieuces \y ho teach, because they 
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have first learned, covers that triple dornain in the one 
case, and in the other spiritual royalty, ,,'hich acts 
through the priest and the teacher. But the society 
is knit together in a llluch stricter bond, Ly a far 
more perfect interaction of forces, in the spiritual than 
in the tell} poral order; and this arises from the fact 
that all spiritual po\yer in its triple range actually 
descends from the spiri tual head through every degree, 
which iR far front being the fact ill tell1poral sove- 
reignty. 'rhat is the pre-en1Íllence of Christ in His 
spiritual kingdolll; and it is the perfection of the Divine 
Legislator that He exercises 1Iis royalty by the indi vi- 
siLle action of 11is J uristlictiol1, Priesthood, aud 'reach- 
ing, conullunicated to the ,,,,hole structure at the head 
of ,vhich lIe stands. 
'rhe cOlllpleteness of the spiritual society in its regi-- 
nlen .is like,yise sho,yn by the philosophical basis on 
,,?hich it rests. Our kno\yledge of our dependence upon 
the Being, the 'rruth, and the Goodness of God is the 
foundation of religion ill us, and produces in us the 
idea of three chief duties binding us to God-f1--'aith, 
Ador[ltion, and CLarity.l 'Ihose ans,rer to nlall's 
triple nature, ,,,hich acts upon the basis of kno,ying 
and ,villing; and they corresponfl like,,-ise to the office 
of the 
reacher, the Priest, and the Spiritual Ruler. 
Faith is evidelltly the virtue ill lllan elicited Ly the 
rreacher, and its office is to accept the truth \yhich he 
COllllllunicates. It leads on to Adoration, ,yhich ensues 
,yhen the nliud and heart tl"rcIl upon the diyiue attri- 
Lutes and their relation to Illan, aud \rlJich includes 
1 Taparel1i, Saggio teoretico di dritto l
atl1rale. 
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IIope as a part of itself; and this ans,vers to the special 
,york of the Priest, which is to comnlunicate the whole 
treasure of grace to the human redeemed fanlily. And, 
lastly, Charity, ,\
hich is the ruliHg principle of all action 
to the Christian, so far as he acts christianly, is the 
special virtue of the Ruler, according to the condition 
inlposed by our Lord "Then lIe instituted the pastoral 
rule in its highest degree, saying to Peter, "Lovest 
thou me lllore than these 
" tLat is, his brother ....\ postles 
and the Apostle of Love himself, and then adding, " Feed 
nlY sheep." Aud these virtues, Faith, Adoration, and 
Charity, it nlay be added, Lave as intinlate a connection 
with each other as the several hearers of power in the 
reginlen to "\\
hich they belong are linked together. 'fu 
exercise Faith, Adoration, and Charity nlake the Chris- 
tian man, as the Teaching, the Priesthood, and the Rule 
make tbe Christian order. 
"r orship, belief, alid conduct enlbrace the "\\-Thole Ulan 
in his relations god "Tard; bu t llluch more than this is 
true in the order of the Christian killgdom, for there 
these three things are inseparably joined "\\"'ith the 
Person uf Christ. As ,ye have said above, the ,vLole 
power gro,vs upon the root of IIis Priesthood, the par- 
ticular act of "Thich is the offering of Ilis Body, the 
Body of the Incarnate Son, for the sin of the \yorld. 
His cOlllnluuicated Priesthood consists in the perpetual 
presentation of that Sacrifice to God by His miuisters 
in the nanle aud in the presence of the Christian people; 
nnd the Sacrifice thus offered beconles further to thenl 
the food of eternal life. In this great sacralnent, carry- 
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ing with it the perpetual presence of Christ in alld ,,,ith 
His Church, a11 the other sacran1ents are potentially 
contained. It is the ,veIl-spring of the ,vho]e sacra- 
mental life, ,,,l1Ïch He caused to open when His o,vn 
Passion ,vas beginning. Of indescribable grandeur is 
that order, beginning with the eve of His Passion, and 
stretching un broken through all tinles and clin1es to the 
consumnlation of the worlcl. In that great act, carried 
on hy the High Priest through the voice and hands of 
CouIlt]ess successors, ,yhich daily in every generation 
gathers into one the prayers of His people, the nlanifold 
life is concentered which provides for every need. 
But this Priesthood it is ,vhich carries on the Faith. 
That Faith is not a belief in God " as the Architect of 
the universe," but in the love of God the Father, the 
Creator of man, who sends His Son to be their Re- 
deemer, and in the love of God the Son, ,yho is so sent; 
so that the Faith gro,ys on tþe root of the Priesthood. 
l
nd out of this Faith is developed that vast fabric of 
doctrine wbicl
 in the course of eighteen centuries and 
a half has nlade Christian theology, and reared for itself 
a harmonious 
ystem of Christian la,y. The Eternal 
Priest carries in His hands eternal truth, "\\Thich He 
alone can preserve amid the never-ending C011flicts of 
hunlan opinion, the surging strife of the bottomless sea 
of hunlan inlaginations. The gift of maintaining all the 
truth ,,
hich conccrns hunlan rede111ption in cycry one 
of its rcmotest issues cannot be parted fronl the Priest- 
hootl by ,yhich tbat redenlption ,vas ,,'"rought. Thus it 
coheres ,vith the sacranlcutal life, and is not a fruit of 
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li1an's intellect by itself, but is bestowed on that intellect 
in union with grace. It is as it were an atmosphere of 
thought ,,,hich the Christian people breathe. 
And, once more, Christian conduct is the action of 
those ,vho have this ,,"orship and this faith. It springs 
from an intention united at least Ünplicitly to the 
Author and Finisher of the Faith. It is this intention 
,,,hich gives to the action the quality of 111erit. For an 
action done \vith it differs incalculably fron1 an action 
done \"ithout it, though the external appearance ana 
effect of the t\VO actions lllay be the s(une. It is to 
Christ as I(ing that we are ans,verable for our actioll
, 
and \vorship and belief culn1inate in action. The Ín\yard 
life of His subjects therefore ans,vers to the triple out- 

Tard order established by the Priest, the Prophet, and 
the I(ing. It is in virtue of this alls,vering in His 
people that He has fulfilled the prophecies concerning 
l-fim as to His triple character. Iracl He left no govern- 
111ellt for His kingdo1l1, ho\y ,yould lIe be a I(ing? Had 
lIe left no priesthood to be perpetuated in His Churcll, 
ho,y \vouhl He be Priest after the oraer of )Ielchi- 
seclek? Had He left no truth inaccessible to error, 
how ,,"onIù He be the Prophet that ,\"as to COlne into 
the ,yorld? 
It is then in their worship, their belief, and their 
conduct that the Christian people one and all are 
derived from Christ, as much as the triple regin1en of 
His killgclo1l1. Every indiyiclual man, so far as he is 
a Christian, is a copy of Christ, while the "Thole people 
"is Jesus Christ diffused and cOlnmunicated, Jesus 
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Christ complete, Jesus Christ perfect lllan, Jesus Christ 
in His f111ness." I 
Nothing can sho,v the uni versality of tLis Christian 
society more th:1ll this derivation alike of the individual 
and of the ll1ass from Christ. "Then the children of 
Noah ",yore scattered abroad over the face of the ,vhole 
earth at the dispersion, the great fanJily ,vas broken up 
and nations arose; but in the baptism of Christ nations 
disappear and the great family is restored. There it is 
the 1110111ber of the hUlnan race, the child of Adanl alo11e, 
,vho is assumed to be the brother of Christ. All the 
conditions of hUlnan life ,vhich have arisen ill the 
society of the nation, ,vhich St. Paul has summed up in 
the ,yords Greek and J e,,"', barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free, disappear also; there arises fronl that foutaI 
birth ou]y the Inan "created ane,v to kno,v ledge after 
the inlage of the Creator " (Col. iii. 10, I I ). Yet there 
is no interference ,vith the natural society, ,vith its 
rights on the one side and its obligations on the other. 
It is the human being, ,vith body alld soul, nlaking Olle 
Inanhood, of ,vhich the soul is the fornl, ,vhich is thus 
taken; but he is taken in his relations to that last end 
,yith the mention of ,vhich ,ye begun. As to the other 
relations of his natural state, they continue as they 
were, subject only to a superior end, ,yhich is superior 
because it is the last. 
Our Lord, ,vhen traduced before the Roman tribunal 
as infringing on the sovereignty of the emperor, ,vas 
solemnly asked if lIe ,vas the I(ing of the J e,vs. He 
1 Bossuet. 
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replied \vith a throefold assertion: that He ,yas a ICing; 
that His kinO'donl ,vas not of this ''"'01'1<1, and yct that it 
o 
 
,yas in this ,,?orld. Ho,y far does the kiugdolll ,vhich \ye 
ha '''e so far atteJ}}ptec1 to ùelineate correspond to these 
three truths 
 
I. It is a kingdo111 because, according to tho delinea- 
tion of it ,,'hich \ye have just made, it is a royal l)riest- 
hood, ruling inaslnuch as it deals \vith the belief, the 
\yorship, and the conduct of its people-all the relations 
of mall ,yith God. In all this it does for the divine life 
in man eyorything ,yhich the telnporal kingdo111 does 
for his secular life. rrhe analogy bct\yeell the t,vo is 
precise and conlplete. 
2. It is not a kingdo111 of this ,yorlt1, inasllluch as 
it governs ,yith a yiew to an end ,vhich is outside ana 
heyond this life. l'his end cletorn1Ïncs everything ,vi thin 
it, as also ,ye have seen above. 
3. Again, it is not of this world Lccause the source 
of its regÜncn lies in the Incarnation and Passion of the 
Son of God, acts the ",irtue of ,yhich consists in God's 
snpreille goverll1110nt of the \yorld, in His absolute lord- 
ship over it as Creator and Rcdeeu1er. All authority 
in it desccnds fron1 Christ., "as the A postle and IIigh 
Priest" Ly this l1iviue appoilltlllcnt, frolll \yhosc Persoll 
the apostolatc and priesthood are transmitted to those 
,,'hon1 He sends, ill like manner as He IIÌlnself \yas sent 
by His Father. 
4. 
.\.gain, it is not of this ,yorld because its subjects 
are produced as so n1any copies of this <1ivine original; 
it is the only kingc10111 in ,yhich the people proceeds out 
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of the I
ing as lllueh ns the regilnen l)y ,ylÚclt it is ruled. 
He is strict]y the Father ,,-holn IIis chi]drell imitate so 
far as they are IIis cl1Ï]dren; ill Ifilll Fathership ana 
](ingship are identicaL 
5. Again, it is not of this ,yorl<.1 because its sacra- 
1ne1)ts besto\\r grace, a gift of God COlllillg do,yn upon 
the ,,"orld, in it, Lut not of it; the foulltaill- hend of tbe 
gift beillg that God has taken the flc
h of .L\..danl alld 
horne the sin of Adam, and therefore, through SCYCll 
sacranlental strealns, dispenses the grace ,yhich herds 
the sin, as it affects the "Thole life of' l1)al1 as the off- 
spring of ....\.danl. 
6. Again, it is not of this ".orltl ill the perpetual 
,yitness ,vhich it LenTs to the truth, ill ".hich ,,"it11es
 
specially our Lord declares that IIis sovereignty lies. 
If this ,vitness had closed with His death, that \youlll 
Lave been the trinnlph of falsehood. And those ,yho 
nllege that truth has Leen corrnptell in His kingùolll 
do, in fact, declare ,,"'itlt the salHe breath, though they 
often do not pereei ve the consequence, 1 hat IIis ,,,itnesH 
has ceasl'd and failed. l
ut truth, as the token and ill- 
heritance of His killgdonl, depena
, like grace, upon a 
divine gift attached to IIis Person, HIHI transll1itted 
. through the order of 11i8 killgclonl's regilneu. 1 
7. Furthel'1110re, it is a. kiugdon1 because of the COlll- 
plete n11alogy ,yith that civil govern11lent \yhich lllakc
 
a temporal kingdon1. It ha
 jurisdiction for jurisdiction, 
and a gra<.1uated hierarchy of officers descending nlore 
directly frolll the head than exists in any tell1poral 
1 See El'hes. iL 11-16. 
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monarchy. ...l.ud ,vhat the nlultifolcl arts and sciences 
\yhich en1 bellish natural life are to any of these king- 
don1s, that the divine inheritance of teaching Christian 
truth, in its Learings upon the acts and thoughts and 
philosophy of Inallkind, is \vith a n1uch higher degree of 
perfection in the Christiau kingdon1. 
8. ...\nd if ll1HU has naturaU y need to Ii ye ill soeiety, 
if to do so is a fulfihl1ellt of God's purpose in creatÏ1Jg 
hinl a race, much more has he this need of the super- 
natural society; and in so living he fulfils the purpose 
of God in so luuch higher a degree as Christ exceeds 

t\.dan1. All the sacraments fulfil this purpose according 
to the needs of hlunan life, by incorporating Lim 1vith a 
divine order; most of all the divinest of thel11, in ,vhich 
the I(ing appears for ever in the act of His Priesthood, 
dispensing bread to His people. Alid here again this 
spiritual nouriBhluent, "'hereby II is people li"{e in society, 
testifies that the kingdoll1 is not of this "Torld. 
9. 
 or is it to be forgotten that the kingclon1 thus 
far described generated for itself a la\\', not confined, 
like the la\v of any earthly kiHg(loll1, to a particular 
time or place, Lut ulliyersal as itself, defining auLl 
arranging the various relations by ,vhich it suLsists, 
that is, the whole order of the internal Christian lifú 
and the external Christian society. 'rhe po,,"'er of the 
Legislator \\T})O is seated ill this en1pire lJo\yhere is 
ShO"Tll ll10re 111allifestly than ill the great and ullifornl 
fabric of Christian law "Thich He has caused to proceed 
out of it, and ,yhicL, made for the rule of a Christian 
people gathered out of all the tribes of the earth, coutaius 
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ill it, c1ra\yn out aEd applied, all the principlc3 necded to 
proyide a 111irror of justice nnd cquity for the nations 
of the earth in their intercourse \yith each other. 
10. l\Iost striking ]s this \yitnes:;:; to the truth that it 
is not of this \vorld in the esseD tial and inhereD t inde- 
peudellce of the civil gOyerllnlel1 t \yhich the kingdom 
possesses as to its cnd, as to its regimen, as to the 
production of its people, as to its sacralllcnts, as to its 
maintenance of the truth C0l11111itted to it, aud as to 
its Canon La\v. "Tith regard to all these it is in the 
midst of these governlllents, but it is not of thoin. 
 0 
one of these things can their 1l1echanisnl produce, \yhile 
the divine kingdom consists in the exercise of theln all 
\vithin the ]ilnits of these various kingdonls, with or 
\vithout their concurrcnce, but never \vith any originat- 
ing po\ver in te1l1poral rule as to any of them. 
I I. ...
nd this leads to t\VO of the nlost striking differ- 
ences between the Tenlporal and the Spiritual Po,yer. 
Every teIl1poral kingdolll is limited in space. The 
proudest and 1l10st imperial \vhich has yet existed, 
that great Ran1an empire of \v hich Christ ""as a subject, 
and in the bosom of "\vbich His greater kingdoln arose, 
ho,v sn1all a portion of the earth's surface did it cover! 
Not so the ICingdom of Truth. It is in place, but not 
local; it runs through all the killgdon1s of the \vorld, 
grasping theu1, not grasped by then1. Dy the token of 
ubiquity it is ]11 them, but not of them; and if it be 
retorted that this attribute has but inlperfectly been 
fulfilled in fact, I reply that it has been sufficiently 
fulfilled to mark to an eyes tlJat it is a token of the 
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one kingdolll, fulfilled 11101'e and n10ro, and advancilJg 
to greater fulfilment; besides that I anl here considering 
the divine kingdom in its conception, in its idea. 
12. And still n10re than in place is the rrcmporal 
Po"Tcr lin1Ïtcd ill tin)e. I nUl1ortal in the institution 
itself, so far as the hU111an race is ilnmortal, it is subject 
to decline and death in IJUlnberless individual applica- 
tions. If nHln is likened to a flo"'
er in duration, many 
a kingdom lasts 1l0t so long as a tree. AU change in 
the character of their goveruillen t, passing frol11 the 
one to the fe,v, frolll the fe"
 to the many, or ngain 
reabsorbed f1'ol11 the many to one. The succession of 
hunlan governlllenis is likened to the sea in its changes, 
"Those turbulent ,vaves inlnge forth the fluctuations of 
enlpires. 'Vhere is the gO\rernll1ent that has renlained 
one and the same hut that concerning ,vhich Christ 
said, "Feed nlY sheep;" "I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdo1l1 of heaven;" "Confirm th r brethren;" 
"Thou art the Rock on ,vhich I,yin huikl nlY Church" ? 
By its dOll1ination over tillle and space the king-donl of 
the truth sho\vs that it is in but not of the ,vorld. 
13. There is yet one more quality, as distinctive and 
as peculiar as any ,vhich "Te have yet passed in revie"T. 
It is the kingdom not only of the truth, but of Charity. 
Not that within it there have not been innul11erable 
scandals; not that ,,
ithin it sin has not ever been 
fighting "Tith grace; hut that the "Thole kingdom is 
cOlnpacted and held together by a divine charity, and 
])as in it as a comnlon possession the treasure of the 
nlcrits of Jesus Christ. "The king is one ,vith the 
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kingdom, Lecause lIe Leal's its siBs; the kingtlolll is 
one ,,'"ith the I(ing, because it bears His cross." I 'fhis 
is an interchange of eharity ,yl1Ïch goes on for eycr. It 
is an effect of this Qond tlJat no virtue aud no suffering 
in it is lost. 'fhe ,,,hole kingdorn, from the beginning 
to the end, 1uakes up "that ,vhich is ,vantillg of the 
sufferings of Christ." 'fhere is 110 such bond of unity, 
no such fruit of cOlnnlunion, in any temporal kingaOnl 
cOll1paraLle to this. I suppose that patriotism jn the 
natural society corresponds to the charity engendered 
in the supernatural kingdonl; and patrioti.sm is limited 
to the telnporal objects of the particular society; charity 
extends to the eternal interests of the kingdolll ,vithout 
end. 


3.- Relation of the Tieo Powers to each othe1\ 
In the treatment hitherto pursued ,ye have divided 
the cOllsideration of the t"...o Po,,'"ers into the period 
before Christ and the period ,vhich cnsues upon His 


. 
comIng. 
In the period before Christ ,,"e hayc found that Loth 
Po\yers ,yere originally of divine institution iu the 
beginning of nlan, ana that both belonged to hill1 as a 
race. Civil government began \vith the fanlily; 'VOl"- 
ship, and with it priesthood, Legan also \vith the family; 
10th ,yere united in the head of the race; both ,verc 
instituted for the gootl of Inan as he lived ill society. 
Their suLject ,vas the sarne-man-the secular Po,ver 
treating him in his relation to his natural end, its 01ject 
1 Bossuet. 
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l)eing to provide all things ,,-hich concerned the tem- 
poral prosperity of his life; the Spiritual Po,ver treat- 
ing hirn in relation to hi
 supernatural or last end, its 
object being to provide \"hatever concerned his eternal 
state after this life. And their relative Ï1nportance ,vas 
dcternlined by their en(l, ,yith regard to ,,,hich the 
tenlporal life "
as subject to the future life. X a fact 
,,-as nlore strikingly illustrated by the ,,-hole history 
than this; for three tinles the condition of the ,,,hole 
race upon the earth "
as affected by its conduct in regard 
to the last end, ,yhich belongs to the Spiritual Po\yer. 
Once, and at a stroke, the ,yhole race fell in its first 
sire from its state of original justice, and from the 
happiness ".. hich depended on the preservation of that 
state, by disregard of the end for "Thich it "
as created. 
A second time the ,,
hole race, ,vith the exception of 
one fanÚly, because disobedience to God Lccaine uni- 
yersal, fell ill like nlallner, and ,vas destroyed. A 
third time the lapse proceeded to the corruption of 
the idea of God Hinlself; the unity and brotherhood of 
the race ,vas broken up in consequence; it divided into 
natious at ennlity ,vith each other, and mau, from being 
a family of brethren, becaule the bitterest foe of his 
fello\\T-nlan, inventing ,,-aI', and slavery as its result, 
and inflicting on 11 iIllsel f "70r8e evils than those ".. hich 
canle to hilH from any external cause. By the .sanle 
lapse the Spiritual Po\\-er \yas specially affectec1. The 
uuity of the priesthood ,yas destroyed ,yith belief in the 
unity of the Godhead; the truth ,yhich it ,yas jntendecl 
to attest and carryon, that is, the senEC of nIall's guilt 
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and the prolllise of his restoration, "'"as overelouded; 
the sacrifice ,vhich it ,,-ras intended to offer to the one 
God ,vas offered to a multitude of false gods; the rites 
,vhith accompanied the sacrifice and tbe prayers which 
eXplained its n1eall ing lost their force. 'The corruption 
of religion entailed "Tith it a terrible descent in the 
nloral character of its n1illister
. In this state it ll]ar 
be said that the Spiritual Po\ver "'"as so far fallen frolll 
its orjginal pnrpose, that it had alillost ceased to have 
relation to the superllatural end of lnan. In every 
country it continued to be, it is true, in an1ity ,,'ith the 
ci viI goverUlnent, hut at the price of aLsolute subjectioll 
at last. The truth ,yhich should have guarded it 'vas 
all but lost, and the honour ,vhich belonged to it "Tas 
seized by the civil ruler as a decoration of his crO'Vll. 
In the period which ensuetl upun the coming of Christ 
,ve have found a new basis given to the Spiritual Power. 
As it lay through all Geutilislll ,vith its truth corrupted, 
its po,ver appcIHled 
o the State, its offices stripped of 
all moralll1eaning, it neeJed to be renc\veel froll1 its very 
source. A foul pantheon of nlale and feu]ale deities, 
differing as to names and functions ,vith every country, 
could generate no priesthood. Such generation ,vas the 
,york of the 
Iost High (Joel, and for it He sent IIis 
Sou. The nation ,vhich lIe had Luilt up to forIn the 
Altar, the CLair, the Throne of His Son refused, through 
the ,yur]t11iness of its rulers, to discharge its office. 
Yet in its despite lIe sent forth the la \v fronl Sion, 
,vhere the act of His Son's Ljgh priesthood \vas effect.ed 
lJY the very Sill of His people; and henceforth ,ye fiud 
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the Sl!iritual Po\ypr a derivation frolll the Per.-;on of 
Christ as the Incarnate God in His work of redemptiou. 
'"r e have seen it Olie and iudivisible in its essence, triple 
ill its direction or nlodality ; in its Priesthood represent- 
ing the Son; in its Teaching of the truth, the Holy Spirit; 
in the Spiritual Royalty, fronl ,,""!lich Priesthood and 
'feaehing both proceed, and \vhich both exercise, tLe 
Father, the source of the Godhead; thus rendering an 
inlage, perfect so far as the ,yeakness of created things 
allo,,
s, of the Di \Tille l\'inity in U llity, according to the 
prayer offered for it by our Lord in His Passion: "TIley 
are not of the ,vorld, as I anl not of the "
orld: as Thou 
hast seut me into the "
orld, I also have sent then1 into 
the ,,"orlel; that they all nlay Le one, as Thou, Father, art 
in nle, and I in theIn, that they also nHty be one iu us." 
It is, then, out of the union of the divine and hlunau 
natures ill Chris t, in virtue of His Passion, and froIl1 
I1is Person ,,
heu He rose from the dead, that the 
Spiritual Po\ver is dra\Yll. The Spiritual Po\yer itself 
nlakes its suLjects; and thus the Father of the future 
age creates His people froll1 Hin1self, as of old tÏIne and 
in figure of Hinlself He Inade the race out of Adanl. 
'rhus, as regards Gentilisll1, He forn1ed fine\\T the priest- 
hood to replace that original priesthood ,y hich had so 
fallen froll1 its duties, so corrupted its "Titness, so lost 
its honour. 'rhe act ill vie,v to ,yhich that original 
priesthood \\"as set up being accomplished, He resluned 
its po\Ycr, for the synIbolical sacrifice becan1e useles
 
so soon as the real sacrifice "
as offered. As regards 
J udais111, lIe fulfilled the purpose for which it had Leen 
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created, offering Himself as the Paschal Lanlb in the 
Iniclst of it; and by Ilis resurrection He caused the 
prophet-nation to subser\Te for the generation of au 
universal kingdonl of truth, ,,
hose po\ver lay henceforth 
in Hiulself. 
This is the condition of things estal>lished by Christ, 
and all that ,ve have further to say as to the relation 
bet\veen the T\vo Po,ycrs is a deduction froln it. 
I. A nd, first, it is clear that all Christians are suhject 
to the Spiritual Power. rrhis subjection rests upon the 
same ground as subjection to Christ l-liInself, for the 
po\ver reprrsellts Hinl. As regards allY individual 
Christian this \"ill hardly be contested. But it is 
equally true of all corporate Lodies, ,vhetber snlall or 
great. rrhis obligation touchcs as strictly the mightiest 
kingdom, if it be Christian, as the hlunblest private 
person. rrhere is nothing in the qual ity of lluluLers or 
of tenlporal sovereignty ,,?hich exelnpts frolll ohcclicnee 
to the la\v of Christ those who ackno,vleclge Hill1 for 
their ICing; aud the ICing's gOyerlllUeu t is as the I
iIlg 
Himself. Of course it is only so far as the spiritual 
donHtÌn cxtends-that is, over the things \"hich Lelollg 
to the Priesthood, the 1"caching, and that Spiritual 
Jurisdiction ,,,hich n1akcs their Royalty-thílt the ol)li- 
gation of obcc1ieuce extends. 
2. Sccoudly, aU Christians are subject like\yise, as all 
lucn in gencral, to the Temporal Po,ycr, in the respectiye 
country ill ,yhich they live, so far as the donlaill of that 
rrell1poral Po,yer extends, ,vhich eyen 1110re than tLe 
Spiritual has its limits. 
rhe Spiritual PO"ger has itself 
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laid dO'Vll in absolute te1'n18 the obligation of tllÏs 
obedience and the ground on ,yl1Ïeh it rests. " IJet 
rvery soul be subject to higher po\vers, for there is no 
po,yer but fronl God, and the powers "Thich are have 
been ordaine<l by God. So that he ,rho resists the 
po\Yer, resists the ordinance of God, and they that l"psist 
purchase to then)selyes condemnation, for the po,ver is 
God's nlinister to thee for good." And again, "Be suh- 
ject to cyery hUlllan creature for God's sake, "Thether 
it be to the king as excelling, or to goyernors as sent 
by hinl for the punishment of eyil-doers, ana for the 
praise of the good; for so is the "Till of God." This 
Ina}" oe ternled the COnl11lent of the t
TO chief apostles, 
Peter and Paul, upon the 
"'ords of their Lord, "Render 
to Cæsar the things ,vhich are Cæsar's," 
Thich is follo,yed 
by the linlitation, "and to God the things "Thich arc 
God's." Tenlporal governnlent is herein declared to be 
the yicegerelJt of God; to haye been such froIn the 
beginning of the ,yorld; to cOlltinue to be such to the 
end of it. '1'he stateulellt that authority, as sucb, is the 
11liuister of God to Ulan for good applies, of course, not 
to any particular fornl of temporal governlllent, as 
enlperor, king, or republic, ill ,ylÜch the goverl1nlent j
 
adnlinistered in the persons of nlan}'" or fe,y, al1d in 
various degrees of delegation, but to tenlporal goyern- 
ment in itself, in the principle of its authority. And 
being spoken by the highest Christian authority in 
regard of "'hat ,yas actually a heathen govcrnn1cnt, it 
l11al1ifestl y be10ngs not ol1ly to Christians uuder CLris- 
tiall goveruillents out to the suhjects of civil po,yer in 
II 
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all tinles and conditions of thil1gs. .L\.1Hl, further, it is 
remarkable that our Lord and His apostles, '''}10 So 
strongly rccognise civil gOYCl'nn1eut fiS the ordinance 
of God, "as the nliuister of God for good," thenlSel\Tes 
suffered tho loss of their lives ill oLedience to it, Ly an 
unrighteous juc1gnlellt. 
"r e have, then, tho t\"O Po\yors set forth as t,yO \Tice- 
gerences of God, in the governmcnt of His lanllau 
,yor]c1: the temporal 'Ticegercncy lJclonging to each 
sovereignty for the coulltry ,vhich it rulcs, so far as the 
sphere of that sovereignty extends; the Spiritual 'Tice- 
gerC'ncy helonging to His one spiritual kingdolll in all 
tinles and places iu the sphere of its sovereignty. 
3. Here ,ye are in presence of t,ro societies, the 
authority in each of ,vhich is a divine Vicegerency, 
,vhose subject is the sanle Ulan, \yhether individual or 
col1ectiye. The one is the 11lillister of God for good to 
man in all his natural relations ill every country; the 
other is the very authority of the Illcurnate God Hiul- 
self, unlimited as to tiule and place, over the sanle Ulan 
in all his supernatural relations. K ot only do both 
represent God, Lut both govern the sanlO man. These 
t\VO couditions fix "That is the diviuely intended re]ation 
het,,"'een then1. It cannot but be one of anlitj.... As 
these po\yers existed in the bcgilluing they ,vere united 
even as to the person Learing them. The great sin of 
unfaithfulness to God in the race caused thell1 to be 
placed ill d iffereu t Dearers. ..c\.Juid aU the COITU ption 
,,"'hich ensued, as to "
orship all the one hand, as to ciyil 
govcrllnlent on the other, the t\VO Po,vcrs never ceased 
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to 1e in amity 1vith each other. For the basis of this 
J 
amity is, in truth, a condition of hUlnan nature vdlÎch 
ne\"'or varies, being, in fact, the subjection of nlall's 
uatural life to his supernatural e1Jd. As lOllg as 11lan 
is sent in to this "lorlel for the purpose of trial) to li\"o 
in another ,yorld an endless life, the quality of ,vhich 
shall be deterlnilled by his conduct as a free ll)oral agent 
in this life, so 10lJg the pO\\Tcr ,,-hich rules him in refer- 
ence to the concerns of this life is bound to liyc ill 
amity ,,,,ith the p01ver which rules hilll as to the con- 
cerns of that future life. This, on the one hand, beiug 
the reason for amity in man hill1self; on the other 
hand, both Powers proceeding fron1 the sall1e God) 
111ust be intended by IIinl to ,vork in harn10ny. He 
has no nlore nlade them ri \Tals in the gO\Ternmellt of 
His nloral ,yorlc1, than He has 111ade the sun and 1110011 
rivals ill the physical enlightenment of the earth, and 
the governnlent of its luotions. 
To illustrate further the necessity of amity 1et\veen 
the t,yO Po\yers for the good of nlan)s life, let us con- 
sider three other relations ,yhich have Leen conceived as 
possible to exist. 
4. .A separate action of the t,vo Po\ycrs ill their rc- 
specti \Te spheres, that is, a cOll1plete divisioll bet\yeell 
Church and State, has been imagined by SOllle as feasible 
anel desirable. But ,,'ith regard to this it nlust be 
observed that the two Po,yers rule over one human 
COlllnlOll ,,"'ealth) whether that 1e vie\ycd as existin o ' 
ð 
,yithin the lin1Ït of allY particular state, or as spread 
over the "\\T1101e ,vorlll. .L.\.gain, that they rule conjointly 
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over both soul and hody. For, jf ,ve use accurate lan- 
guagc, it is not as if the Church ruled over the sou], 
and the State over the body. It is, illdeed, true that, 
ill order to bring hOll1e the relat.ive importance of the 
two ends pursued by the two Po,,"'ers, this il1ustration 
has heen constantly used, by the Fathers first, and by 
other "
riters aftcr\yarcls; Lut it is only an illustration, 
not an accurate statelneut of a real relation. Thcy rule, 
in fact, over both soul and body, hut in different rela- 
tions; the State over soul and hody as to their natural 
cnd, the Church over soul and body as to their super- 
natural cnd. 1'he State's rule is over all those things 
'v hich are ordered for the tranquillity and stability of 
hU111an society; the Church's rule is over all those 
t hillgS \y hich concern the salvation of souls, all those 
things ,yhich fall under the domain of her priesthood, 
her teaching, and her jurisdiction. It is Ob\Tious that 
both these classes of things helong Loth to soul and 
hody. ] Io",T, for instance, can rule o,"cr the soul be 
t1enied to the State if it can denu\nd of its SUl)jcctR, for 
the c1eÍcuce of country, tlJC sacrifice of life, in \vhich 
the condition of the soul as 'YCn as that of the body is 
i 11 \
olYed 1 Ho,y can rule oyer the body be denied to the 
Church, 'Y}lcn the body enters into eyeryact of \yorship 
and receives the sacraments 1-"Then the in,yard belief 
requires to he tcstifica hy ,yord ana dced, in order to 
confess Christ before nlen 1 
The rl'elnporal Po\yer, thereforc, rules oycr all tCln- 
poral nlatters, that is, those ,yhich concern }Iatural 
right and ulan's natural enll; the Spiritual Po,ycr rules 
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o\
er spiritual things, those "yhicu concern nlan's super- 
natural eud. Can the fornler perforn} rightly the duties 
,vhich belong to it ,,"ithout considering the rights apper- 
taining to the latter 1 
rro ans,yer this question, let us take the case of the 
individual n1all. Is it possible for a nlan rightly to per- 
forIn his duties to the State ,,'ithout consideration of his 
duties to God 1 As \ye have before seen, all the Juties 
of nlan in life are su1ject to his supernatural end. 
Every particle of natural right rests upon the authority 
of God the Creator; and if God has created luau for a 
supernatural ena, to discharge the ci \Til duties of life 
,,
ithout regard to that end is simple irupiety. It is 
plain that, according to the intention of God, every 
part of luan's natural life has been ordered ,yith a vie,v 
to the end of his supernatural life. 
But in this the case of the individual in no respect 
differs fro III the case of the collective mass. l'he State 
lIas been created \yith a vie\v to the ultinlate end of 
luan as Hluch as the individual. In fact, the cause of 
íts creation \yas to establish an order in hunlan tLino's 
o 
,,
hich should help man continually to attain that encl. 
It ""Tas not created for itself. The' society of 111an in 
t his life is not the ultinlate fact. Once more: the Fall, 
the Deluge, and the Dispersion have uttered three voices 
upon that truth ,vhich can never be silenced, ,yhich 
have echoed throucrh the V\yhole ,yorId and touch all 
o 
hUlnan nature. The State, then, as nluch as the indi- 
vidual, nlust perfornl all ""yhich it is intendeJ to perfornl 
in the goyernment of man, in obedience to the priucip]e 
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that man's present life is ordered ,yith a yie,,'" to his 
future life. 
To apply this l110re particularly., it nleans that the 
State, in its adnlinistration of aU temporal things, is 
hound incessantly to have regard to thc free exercise by 
the Spiritual Power of its authorit.y over spiritual tbings. 
It lnust allo,v that po,\ycr to administer the ,vLole "'"ork 
of the priesthood, and the ,vholc ,york of the teaching, 
,vith that liberty of iuternal governlnellt ,vhich consti- 
tutes its jurisdiction, the scat of its royalty. It is not 
tIle place þere to enumerate in detail ho,v nluch that 
involves. It is enough to say that the ordinary action 
of the State and the ordinary action of the Church run 
daily into each other, as being concerned ,vith the sanle 
luan and the same society of men; and accordingly, 
that the allo\ving such a liberty to the Church by the 
State carries ,vith it great consideration and regard for 
the Church by the State. But such a consideration and 
regarel are quite incompatible ,yith separate action of 
the t\VO Pu,vers in their respective spheres. iln in- 
stance in point ,';ould be the State con1pelling a suhject, 
,vho is a minister of the Church, to becon1c a soldier. 
It is a purely natural right of the State to require the 
service of the subject for such a purpose. It is a purely 
spiritual right of the Church to have the use of her 
111iuisters for her O"'"U work. 'l'he use of the former 
right ,yithout consideration of the latter would consti- 
tute a separate action of the State in its sphere. But it 
would be at the san1e tin1e an act of the uhnost hostility 
on the part of the State to the Church. ..ABel other iu- 
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stances of the same kind prescut thcn1selves through the 
,vhole donutÍn of things \vhich, in then1selves, are purely 
temporal or purely spiritual. Besides these there is the 
class of mixed things, and, as one of them, let us take 
education. 
Education, so far as it en1lJraces instruction in the 
several arts and sciences ,vhich subserve Ulan's natural 
life, belongs to the dOIUaill of the State; so far as it 
embraces the forn1ation of the spiritual character in 
In an, 
"'l1Ïch includes instruction in religion, and that 
not only 

s it concerns dogma, Lut also philosophy and 
Rcience, Lelongs to the domain of the Church. If tbe 
State exercises its natural right over education ,vith 
regard to the former, ,vithout allo,ving the supernatural 
right of the Church over the latter, \vhich in itself 
,vould be no n10re than a separate action in its o,vn 
sphere, it ,vould constitute, at the saIne time, a com- 
plete infringement of the Church's rights in her spiritual 
po,ver of teaching and jurisdiction. 
This is enough to sho\v that the separate action of 
the t,vo Po\vers in their respective spheres leads to the 
disjunction of man's natural life from his supernatural 
cud. This ,vas not the intention of God in creatinO' 
ð 
the t,yO Po,vers, and placing n1an's life under their joint 
government. 
5. Another re]ation Let,veell the t,yO Po\vers ,vhich 
111ay be conceived, is that of hostility upon the part of 
the State to tIle Church. T'his cannot Le reciprocal. 
1'he Church can indeed and n1ust resist \vith her o,vn 
, 
,veapolls, unla wfuI [)ggressioll against the excrcise of 
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her rights ill adn1Îllistering the " things of God," but she 
cannot \vnr against the State HS sUl:h, because it i8 in 
her sight "the 111Ïnister of God." 'rhe hostili ty of the 
State ,,"'I1Ïch iuvn,aes the Church's exercise of her Priest- 
hood, 1'eachillg, and J l1risdictioll constitutes persecutioJJ. 
'fhere are lllany degrees of this. .A heathen State may 
aÏ1n at the cOlllplete destructioll of the Christian Church 
,vithin i b, burc1cr
, as at tinlCs the llonlan enlperors did. 
A Christian State Juay also vex anù halnper \vith every 
forIll of Ïtllpedimen t the exercise of the Church's po\vers. 
1\ State \yl1Ïch has heen Christian, becoming heretical 
or apostate, n1ay assault the Church ,,"ith a hatred, 
combined ,,'j th deceit; \v hich shall surpass the nlal ignity 
of the Ronuul State of old or the heathen State at any 
01 
time. In the course of centuries every degree of per- 
secution has Leen exercised by the State, heathen, 
Christian, hcretical, or apostate, against the Church, Ly 
the perlnissiou of the divine Providence; but no oue 
\vill pretend to say that such a relation as hostility 011 
the part of the State, and of suffering on the part of the 
Church, is the normal relation intended by God in the 

stablishn1ent of the t\yO Po\vers. On the contrary, the 
States \vhich persecute the, Church, \vhile they fulfil 
the divine purpose for its trial and purification, incur 
punishn1cut in 111any \yuys for their crillle ngaillst God 
in assaulting His kiugdoln, and, if they per5eYCre, hayc 
Lecn [Iud are to be rooted up alld destroyed. 
6. In contrast to such rclation bet\yeen the t,,
o Po"rers, 
let us look for a nlOlnent at the divine Idea as it is 
thrO'Yll out in strong projection upon the background 
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of ages. ,\-r e have human government founded indeed 
by God at and ,vith the commenCel1lent of the race, 
and continued Ly the strong sanction ûf His po\ver 
ever since, through the dispersion, through the various 
races of nlcn, Ol1e rising and another falling; human 
goverllnlent possessed in Comn10n Ly a vast nun1 LeI' 
of sovereiguties, great and small, particular in place, 
,yith changing constitutions, everything about then1, 
the people ,,,ho Lear then1, the boundaries ,vithiu ,vhich 
they flourish, the la 'YS by ,y hich they are administered, 
shifting and transitory: no one of these sovereignties 
haviug a c]ainl to say that it ,vas founded by God, 
inasnluch as they all spring out of a long series of 
conquests and changes which succeed after the original 
patriarchal rule. 'rhese are distinctively the kingdoms 
of nlelJ, and ill them is fulfilled, \vith a little longer 
range, 1\'hat the poet says of each hunutn gcneratioll- 


" Like 1eayes 011 trees the race of man js found; " 


the only thilJg ahout thel11 ,vhich is not shift.ing and 
not transitory is the one tlJing ,vhich is of divine 
appoilltll1eut, government itself. .Âl;d ill the n1Íclst of 
these natiüns, bo1'lle upon them, nncl shaken indeed, 
Lut imperturbahle an1Ïd their flnctuatioHs, behold the 
one governll1Cllt founded imnlec1iately by Christ in St. 
Peter, as no other sovereignty has Lecn founded; ill 
St. Peter, ulac1e b } . eX l )ress lall crU[l.o-e IIis 'Ticereaent. 
\::) 0 \::) 
Here is one sovereignty, universal ill tin1e and place, 
,yith 110 changing constitutioll, after the fnshion of its 
hUlllall shado1\

, ,yhich are a royalty 011e day, a denlo- 
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cracy another day, an empire a third, but one and the 
same for ever. Here is the kiugdom of Christ. 
But that \vhich rules the relation of the one kingdolll 
and the InallY kingdoms to each other, is toe end for 
which they are constructed: hllnlan government, the 
one abiding because divine elen1ent in the 111any king- 
doms, exists fùr the peace, the order, and the prosperity 
of nlan'8 life ,OIl earth. J3ut this, its highest clld, is 
subject, like all the natural goods of 111a1] , to a lligher 
cud, the eternal beatitude of man. In the last resort 
tenlporal government itself \yas originally founded and 
actually exists only for this purpose. But the one 
kingdolll of Christ is directed in1mediately to this very 
purpose. Decause there is an inseparable relation of all 
earthly things to that highest end, therefore each of 
these ten1poral kingc10111s and the one spiritual kiug- 
dom have a bond bet\yeell thenl ,,
Lich cannot be 
broken. If it ,yere not for this, their range is so 
apart from each other, their powers so independent of 
('ach other, that they \youla speedily part C0111pany. 

rhe strong hand of God ha.s joined then1 to dra,,, 
together the chariot of human government Ly the 
yoke of the last end. 
IIo,v entirely independent in thenlselves are their 
constituent parts I On the one hand, earthly lllight, 
grounded indeed in right hut ruling Ly force, cenlcntcd 
by riches, carrying the s,yor<1 of Jife and death in its 
hands, exulting in all the vast acclUl1ulation of human 
arts and sciences , the ,york of civilised 11lån throllO'h 
è) 
long nges; OIl the other Lana, a royal priesthood, ,yith 
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a diyine truth, carried through tbe nges by an order of 
111e11 generated spil'ituaUy in virtue of the cOl}se
ration 
once given by the hands of Christ to Peter and his 
hrethrell. 1'he tenlporal governluellt marked by ,yealth 
and force; the spiritual Ly poverty and ,vcakness. 
Yet both reign over the soul and body of nlan indi- 
vidual and collectiye. 'These p(>"\yers are both ordained 
by God; can they be also ordained \rith co-ordination 
 
l'hc follo\ving pasç:age of St. Thomas 1 leads, I think, 
to a full alls,yer to this question :- 
" .As the life by which TIlen Ii \Te ,yell here on earth is 
as llleans to the end of that blessed life ,yhich ,ye hope 
for in heaven, so ,yhatcycr particular goods are obtainc{l 
by nlan's agency, as, for instanee, riehes, profits of trade, 
health, eloquence, or learning, have for their end the 
good of the lllass. If then, as ",ve have before sho,,
n, 
the person charged ,yith the care of the last end ought 
to be the superior of those ,yho are charged ,yith means 
to an end, and to direct thenl by his authority, it is 
evident froI11 "That ,ye have said that, just as the king 
ought to be subject to that domain and regimcn ,yhich 
is adnlillistered by the office of the priesthood, so he 
ought to preside oyer all human offices and regulate 
thenl by his snprenle authority. No"r ".,.hoeyer has the 
dutv of doing- anvthinO' "Thich stands to another thiuO' 

 
 J ð ð 
as 11leans to an end, is bound to see that his ,,-ork is 
suitable to that end; so the armourer furbishes his 
s,,"'orcl for fighting, and the builder arranges his hou.::e 
to be liyecl in. Since, then; the beatitude of heaYCll is 


1 De negimine Principis, lib. 1. c. :x.Y. 
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the end of that life l)y ,vLich ,ye live at present vir. 
tuonsly, the king-'s office requires hinl to pronlote such 
a life in his pcople as is suitable for the attainnlent of 
blessedness in heaven, by or<.1aining ,vlIat tends thither, 
and l-,y forbidlling, so far as is possible, the contrary." 
'rhe king- ,yill here stand for ,,,hoever has sovereiITIl 

 û 
authority. 'rhat sovereign authority therefore is itself 
subject to the law of God through all its exercisc. 'rhe 
bearer of that ht\v of God is the Spiritual Po,yer ,vhich 
stands over against all sovereiglls, ill all countries, ,vith 
the commission placed expressly in its hands by Christ. 
So far, therefore, as the la\v of God is concerned, which 
is precisely the saIne for the individual and the multi- 
tude, the sovereign is in every country subjcct to it, 
and the more stringently because, in the "Tords of St. 
'rhOnlaS, he presides over all hU1Han offices. 'rhese by 
their nature are subject to the slllJerlunna}1 office. 
1'hi
 is the indirect Po,ver over tenlporal things pos- 
sessed by the Royal Priesthood ,vhich has been insti- 
tuted by Christ. 'rho lUllirect Po\yer rests simply on 
the supernatural eud of luall, and callnot oe denied 
,vithout the denial of that supernatural end. And on 
accollut of this end the relation bet,ycen tho t,\\TO 
Po\\'crs cannot be one of co-ordination, and l1)ust Le Ol1e 
of subordination. 
Nothin a can be further renloved from the confusion 
o 
of the t,yO Po\yers, or frol11 the absorption of the one 
hy the other, thau this Idea of their relation. For it 
is a purely spiritual po"'"er \y hich bclongs to the priest- 
hood: any po\ver which it exerts over temporal things 
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18 indirect, ùased sinlply upon the subjection of those 
telllporal things to the bearer of the divine hnv; and 
therefore this indirect Pow"er extends over all tCll1poral 
things without exception, but over aU ouly so far as 
they concern the last end of hunHul life. 
'rhe sunl is this. God is the one Creator, Designer, 
nnd Ruler of the order of Nature aHd the order of 
(jrace, and in both has one end in vie,,?, the glorificatioll 
of Himself by His creatures; ,,
hich glorification ill 
heil1gs possessed of reason can only consist ill the 
kno,yleclge and love of His infinite perfections. 
There is no po,ver on earth of Ulan over man but 
that ,yl1Ïch is derived frolll Goel, either mediately or 
Ünmediately; and therefore every po\ver is, strictly 
speaking, vicarious, a portion of His lordship over the 
hUll1an race, committed to mall, and subject to the end 
of His glorification by ITis creature; in ,yhich is conl- 
preheHdecl the ul tinlate happiness of that creature; 
since that happiness is itself tIle exercise of his mind 
and his ,,,ill in kno\ving auclloving his Creator, so tllut 
God's honour is the creature's bliss. 
But, further, the order of nature "\\?as in its orjgin 
united ,vith tLe order of grace, and subordinated to it. 
'rhe intcl"y"ention of the Fall diù not dissolve this subor- 
dination. 'fhc long ages of the Revolt only leù up to 
the Restoration, ,yllÌch ,vas prophesied at the lllonlell t 
of the Rcvolt, and intended e\'"Cll before it. 'Thus tIle 
Po\yer divinely in
titutc<.1 to carryon the hun1f1n racc- 
the Power of civil government-the po"\\
er \y Lich reprc- 
scnts God in thc order of nature, is yet suLol'diuated by 


"\' 


.,- ,. 
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IIinl to the po,ver ,vhich lIe IIitusclf has instituted iìl 
the order of Grace. 

rhis second PO"Yèr at the titHe of the Restoration 
springs t1irectly from the Person of the Son; \\yho as lIe 
,vas sent by the Father, so sent IIis apostles; Lut He 
conveyed that po,vcr especially to Peter and his heirs 
in the fulness of a royal priesthood lvhich teaches IIis 
faith for ever; so that no po\\yer on earth exists so 
directly instituted by God, and so llHtuifestly vicarious 
of Goers O'Yll po,ver, as that of Peter, viewed in hinlBelf 
and in Lis heirs; and given with the express promise 
that all the po,vcr of the e11enlY shall not prevail 
agn iust it. 
In all this God, \\?ho cannot be at variance with Hinl- 
se1f, maLIe the t\VO Po\yers to help each other, conferring 
upon each distinct offices, ,,,hich concern respectively 
the natural and the supernatural life of nlan, out Iike- 
,vise subordinating the natural to the supernatural ena 
in the person and race of the Second Adanl, as lIe had 
suLordi nated it in the person of the First l\danl. 
One of the greatest saints and rulers, ,vho shines ill 
the firlnament of the Church \yith alnlost unparalleled 
lustre, has cxpresseJ this union under the in1age of 
a Luman body, seeing the natural light by t\yO eyes, 
but directed by one mind, the Inilld of Christ. lIe is 
the one Head of the t\yO Powers, ruling ill telll}!oral 
sovcreignty 1y the hand of kings, in spiritual by 
the Priesthood \vhich He has inaugurated. If \ye 
iU1aginc the one lllind of the Goù-nlan thus ruling the 
Christendolll ,vhich He has nladc out of Himself by the 
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t ,vo eyes of the killgdonl aHd the priesthood, ,ye rench 
the divino ideal of the relation Let,veell the t\\T() 
POTIrers. Thus St. Gregory 'TIl. obseryes in his letter 
to TIoclol ph, Duke of SuaLia, A.D. 10 73: I "1'Le sove- 
reio-n reiO'lls nlost O'loriousl\T al1d the Church's vio"our 
o b b.l' 0 
is strengthened, when priesthood and empire are joined 
in the unity of concord. There should be no fiction, no 
dross, ill that concord. Let us then confer together, for 
as the lnunall body is directed jn the natural light by 
t\yO eyes, so ,yhen these t,,,"o dignities are united in the 
harnlony of pure religion, the body of the Church is 
ShO\Yll to be ruled and enlightened ,yith spiritual light. 
Let us give our best attention to these nlatters, so that 
,,,hen you hase 
"'ell ellteretl into ,,,,hat is our "Tish, if 
you approve of our reasons as just, you may agree ,yith 
us. But if you ,vould add or subtract auythiug frolll 
the line of conduct 
Thich ,ve have 11larked out, ,ve shall 
he ready, if God pernlit, to consent to your coullsels." 
The ,yords "if God pertuit" indicate very gently thnt 
subordination, grounded upon the pre-enlinence of the 
diyille la\v, and the eli vine Ruler ,vho upbears it, which, 
in case of differqnce, the natural nlust yield to the 
supernatural authority. TLere is the fullest recognition 
that to telnporal sovereignty all things belong which 
concern natural right. In these fe,v 'YOraS I think tlUlt 
St. Grrgory '''-11. has sUlnmed up the settled vie\v, 
policy, and practice of all his predecessors and of all his 
successors upon the relation bet\vecll thc t"TO Po,,:ers, 
and the inlportance of their ngreelneut for the good of 
1 
Ian
i, Col1ectio Conciliorum, xx. p. 75. 
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h unlan society. Never has anyone of them Jenied to 
hUluan sovereignty the exercise of all those rights \vhich 
belong to natural la,,,,". N e\Ter ha
 allY one of theln 
failed to nutÏntain that all thiugs \vhich belong to 
natural Ia\v arc subordinate to those things \vhich touch 
the salvation of luan, and accordingly that ,vhen the 
t\\TO orders of things COlne into conflict, the natural 
lnust yield to the supernatural. It is obvious to add 
ho\v many mixed things there nlust be, \yhich enier into 
both domains, and the treatment of \vhich \vill affect 
the harlnony bet,veeu the t,yO Po\yers. 
From all the ahove it results that the denial of the 
supernatural end in n1an, illdi,.idual or collective, con- 
stitutes that \yhich is the complete heathenisll1. In 
proportion as the bearers of the rremporal Po,ver haNe 
more or less npproached this heathenisH1 has their 
opposition to the Spiritual Pu"
er been more or less 
intense; in proportion as they have fickno\yleclged and 
acted \vith a due regard to the supernatural end, they 
have also acknowledged the Spiritual Po,ver and acted 
in harn10ny \yith it. 
The perfect ideal relation betw'eeu the t\\"'o Powers has 
been expressed by the term of 111arriage, in 'v hich Christ, 
the celestial Bridegroom in the Spiritual P o_,ve1', espouses 
the temporal order. This ÏInage is in reulnrkable 
accordance ,yith the origin of the race, and \yith the 
prefiguration of Christ in Adaln. It is as if the cli vine 
order at the Fall fen into the background, and in its 
slumber the Luman \",as taken out of it. But ,,,hen the 
human race av{oke in the ne,,'" Adaln, the divino order 
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greeted tIle human as bone of its Lone and flesh of its 
flesh, and wooed it to rule the ,vorlel with it in the stable 
union of wedlock. This iInage at least n1flY serve to 
indicate the various relations \yhich have hitherto existed 
bet,veen the tyro Po 'vel's. It is itself the ideal relation 
iutended by God. Then, as a nlatter of fact, during 
the first three centuries the Church, ,vith her divine 
clain}s, turns to the 1'emporal Po,ver inviting it to fln 
alliance. 
rhis is the Church's relation to the heathen 
State, as it were the tilne of \vooing. Next the 
ren1- 
po1'al Po\yer accepted this invitation and united itself 
\vith tLe Church, so that each preserving its o\vn donlaiu, 
they ruled the \vorld together. That \yas the relation 
of the Church to the truly Catholic State, a 111arriage 
disturbed by no division and separation, when unity 
of faith preserved the n1arriage Vo\V unbroken. Each 
then, indeed, lnight have n1Ïsullderstandings, because the 
bearers of the t,yO Po\vers, like husùanc1 and wife, are 
hUlnan ùeings; but since there \vas the stable ""ill in 
both to preserve the n}arriage vow undefiled in Christ, 
such n1isunderstandings \vere easily overcome. Perhaps 
tllÌs expresses the \vhole mediæval condition of things 
in this respect as accurately aH can be done. 'rhirdly, 
the 'relllporal Power c1iyorce<.1 itself from the Church's 
faith, and frorn obedience to her in divine things; that 
is the state of ùroken "
edlock. It has various cleo-rees. 
o 
First, the house"rife divorces her husband and breaks 
the marital band: that in itself constitutes tIle apos- 
tate State. Secondly, she dissolves the TIlarriage by 
enteriug into connection \yith another, to \VhOlll she 
I 
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gives po\vcr over the household, and "rith his aiel 
oppresses the hnvful husband: that is the position of 
t he heretical Sta tee Thirdly, the house \yifc \vill no 
longer tolerate the single rule of him ,vho has alienated 
her froin her husband; she is ,villing to have more than 
oue ten1porary cOIJnectiol1, and amongst the many per- 
haps the husband, if he ,,,ill accept such terms: that 
is the position of the indifferent State. 1"hus ,ye get 
from this inulge of marriage 1 au adequate measure of all 
the relations ,yLich have hitherto suLsisted bet"\veen 
Church and State. 
Hut the purpose of the foregoing chapter Las been to 
set forth the ideal relation between the two Po\vers in- 
tended by God in the Incarnation and the Passion of 
Jlis Son, and springing out of the junction of these 
t'\vo mysteries of His love. 


1 I anI indebted to Phil1ipps' "Kirchenrecht" for this iìlustration of 
lllaniage. It is a work to which I am under lllany obligations. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ACTUAL RELATIO:N BET'VEEX CHURCH AND STATE 
FRO
I THE DAY OF PENTECOST TO COXSTA:KTINE. 


T1'ansrnission of Sl?Í1'itual Authol'ity fro1ì
 the Person of Our 
Lord to Petcr and the Apostles, as set forth in the ]t,"Tcw 
Testa Jnent. 


l"HE Spiritual Po,ver rests for its orIgIn, so far as all 
Christians are concerned, upon the transmission of spiri- 
tual authority frolll the Person of our Lord to Peter and 
the Apostles. 
That transmission runs up as a fact by a Jiving un- 
broken line of men to our Lord Himself. It subsists 
as a kingdom subsists. As the governments of Eng- 
land, or 
-'rance, or Russia, or China, occupy a portion 
of the earth, and by that fact are recoguised quite 
indepentlently of any records \vhich attest their rise 
and gro\\
th, so the far greater and n10re widely spread 
gOyernll1ent of the Church exists, and is in full daily 
action, independently of any records ,yhich attest its 
orIgIn. Day by day in the sacnUllcnt of Baptisn1 it 
adlnits chihlren into the Christian covenant; day by 
day upon lnyriads of altars, from the rising to the set.. 
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ting sun, it offprs the unbloudy sacrifice of the l
u(ly 
and Blood of Christ; day IJY òay in UllllulHLercù cou- 
fessiol)al
 it exercises in billding and loosing the sacra- 
lllCllt of PCllallCC; day Ly day its priests teaeh, support, 
console, upholt1, ill ,vays which it ,youlù exhau
t the 
power of language to describe, a lllultituùe of it
 people. 
rrhis is its vital force :18 a kingdom, "rhich it ha
 gone 
on excrting for cighteen hundred and fifty years ,,'i thout 
a llloinellt's suspension. This vital force docs not pro- 
ceed frolH any record ,,,hich attests it : it is Hot store.] 
up in allY book, Lut in a di "iue presence restiug on a 
living succession of Ulen, ,\'hich pcrpetuates itself- 
,yhich, as a fact, goes on increasing in vulume aIlcl in the 
effccts \vhich it produces froll1 age to age. 
N cvcrtheless, it is desi 1'a blo to d1'a \\... out as accurately 
[IS "-e can tho accouut of 1he first transn1Ïssioll of that 

piritual authority 1y \vhich this killgllolll exists, as ,vc 
have it recordcd for us ill the ,yritiugs of the N c,v rresta- 
lllcnt. For this purpose I shall quote the tCl'lllS \yhich 
exprcss it as givcn ill each of the four GospeJs and in 
the Acts of the ApostJes and the Epistlcs of St. l}aul 
null in tho Apocalypse. 
lfirst of all is the institution of that Priesthood \vhich 
supports tho ,vhoJe spiritual superstructure, and frolu 
\vhich, as tho steIn, all its Lrauches spring. Alid this 
is secn to take place at a 1l101l1011t "Then our Lora's 
I)assion Inay Le said to have begun-to 1e, (IS it "ere, 
the first act of it. 1"110 fullest record "Te havc is that 
givon Ly St. Paul ill the First Epistle to the Corilltllialls, 
\yhich rUBS thus: (I Cor. xi. 23) " For I have receiveù 
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of the Lord that \y hi(Oh also I deli vercd unto you: 
the Lord J esns,. the saIne night in ,vhich He ,,-as 
1)etraye<.1, took bread, and giving thanks, broke, and 
said, 'fake ye, and cat: this is 1Iy Body ,,
hich shall 
be delivered for you: this do for the connnemoration 
of )Ie. III like manlier also tbe chalice, after He had 
supped, saying, This chalice is the new testanlent in 
)ly Blood: this do ye, as often as ye shall drink, for the 
conlnlemoration of )le." 
rhe.L\ postle adds in His o,,-u 
,,"oras that this "'-as an everlasting memorial of the 
Lord's death, to continue until His second coming, and 
that it so contained the Lorll' s Body and Blood that he 
,rho ate or drank ull\yorthily ,,"as guilty of the Body 
and Blooù of the I.lord. " For as often as you shall eat 
this bread, and drink this chalice, rou shall show tbe 
death of the Lord until He come. Therefore, "\vhosoever 
shall eat this bread or drink the chalice of the Lord un- 
,\.orthily, shall be guilty of the Bolly alid Blood of the 
Lord." 
St. Luke in the Gospel mentions the institution ill 
terms similar to those of St. Paul, especially in that he 
uses in respect of the Body the sacrificial \yords, " Do or 
offer this in con1lllcmoratioll of 
Ie," vdlich St. Paul uses 
of the chalice a]so, \y}1Ïle St. Luke 0111its thenl. St. 
)lattbe,,- and St. 
Iark rccorll it more briefly f:till, not 
giying the sacrificial ,yortls in either case; and St. J oLn 
passes over the institution itself of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, ,,,,hile he adds very largely to the recorLl of "\vhat 
,yas said by our Lord on the eye of his Passion, aucl 
gives three ,,
hole chapters ,vhich nlight almost be con- 
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Ridered as a conlment upon that act of divine love. In- 
deed, the opening "\\
ords, " I am the true Vine," seeUl 
to point to the rite as having j llSt been accolTIplisbed, 
and to give a divine interpretation of the graces stored 
up in it. On the ,,,Lole, it must be said of these four 
accounts, cyen including that of St. Paul, that they are 
rather an allusion to a thing other\yise "
en kno\yn to 
those for ,vhonl it \\?as "
ritten than a description of it. 
'Yhen St. Paul "rrote, the Priesthood and tbe Saerifice 
haa heen in daily operation for t\venty-five or thirty 
years, and every Christian kne\v by the evidence of Ijis 
senses the full detail, both as to Priesthood and to 
Sacrament, of that to ,yhich reference ,,,as 111ade. This 
is a consideration ,ybich it is requisite to bear in nlil1d. 
Nothing could be further removed from the truth than 
to suppose that ,ye ,yere intendecl to obtain our kno,,"'- 
ledge of what the Priesthood, the Divine Sacrifice, and 
the Blessed Sacranlent ",vere, merely or nlail1ly from the 
record of then1 in the Gospel narrative. 'Vhen this was 
first published in ,vriting, tbey ,yere institutions upon 
,vhich tLe Church had been already founded; every de- 
tail of thenl was imprinted upon the heart of every 
Christian, associated ,vith his daily life, and enshrined 
in his practice. 'ro a heathen reading the Gospel, the 
,vords, "Do this in commcnloration of 
le," nlight 
he an enigma; ,vhile to a Christian they carried the 
po\yer of ,vhich his ,vhole spiritual beillg ,ya,s the 
growth. 
The institution of the Blcssed Sacrament and of the 
Priesthood \rhich is to offer the Sacrifice is enacted by 
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our Lord on the eve of I-lis Passion before the ...t\.postles 
collected together, as He is aùout to make the offering 
in comn1emorating ,vhich for ever, until His final coming, 
the Priesthood consists. Thus the moment of the insti- 
tution is so chosen as to connect it most iutinuttely not 
only ,vith His Persall, but ,yith that act of our Lord 
'v herein He is our IIigh Priest, and in reference to 
,vhich His own "\vords of institution carry so deep a sig- 
nificance. rrhat ,yhich ,vas given by our Lord to His 
Apostles, that ,vhich they ,vere to recei \Te thenlselves 
and give to others to the end of the ,vorld, ,vas precisely 
that ,vhich ,vas to be offered on the same day for 
the sin of the \vorld, \\Thich is very exactly intinlated 
in the tense used ill the original; not a future Lut n. 
present tense: "Take, eat: this is 
Iy Body \yhich is 
l)eing broken for you;" as if the action of His immola- 
tion had begun. 
..A.s the 'v hole divine nlÌssion of our Lord is collected 
up in his Priesthood, and no less the 'v hole po,ver ,vhich 
He left to His Church, every circumstance of time, place, 
and occasion ,vhich belongs to its institution has to be 
noted, and this in particular, that it is besto\ved before 
His death, and that it is the only po,ver \yhich is re- 
corded to have been actually bestow.ed before it. Per- 
haps it ,vonld be l110re correct to say that His death is 
the crowning act of the eucharistic institution, and 
accompanies the institution, understanding in this sense 
the ,yords of St. John, " Jesus kno\ying that His hour 
,vas come that He should pass out of this ,vorl<l to the 
l?ather, He loved thenl unto the end," ,yords Ly,,,hich 
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he introduces the. account of that last evening of our 
Lord's life. 

rhe basis of the ,,,hole structure being thus laid ill 
the act \yhich began our Lord's Passion and COllllnelno- 
rates it for ever, ,ye proceed to the testinlony of the 
several Gospels us to the investiture of the Church's 
rulers ,yhich follo\vec1 the Passion. 
I. The words in which St. l\Iatthe\y records the 
trallSlnission of spiritual po\yer fronl the Person of our 
Lord after His resurrection arc the follo\ying :-" The 
elcven disciples ""ent into Galilee, unto the 1l10untain 
\vhere J esns had appointed theul. . . . And Jesus canIC 
and spoke to thenl, saying, All power is given to 
Ie in 
heaven and in earth. Go forth, therefore, and make 
disciples allllations, baptizing thenl in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy G host, teaching 
thenl to observe all things ,,"'hatsoever I have commanded 
you: and behold I anl \yith you all days, even to the 
consulnmation of the world." 
The power thus given, as recorded by St. l\Iatthc,,", 
comes direct from Christ, as an outflo"ying of His a11- 
1!o\yer in heaven and on earth: it is an uui ,"'ersal power, 
co-extensive ",.ith all the purposes for \yhich the Church 
has been created, and enduring so long as the Church 
cndures, through the accompanying prescnce of the 
Lord; and it is given to the Apostles collectively as 
to one body. 
But St. l\Iatthe\v, ill a fornler part of his Gospel, bad 
recorded a most remarkablc and singular promise nlade 
to Peter, or rather a group of four pronlises formiug 
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one n1ass: the first, tbat he should be tIle Rock on 
"Thich Christ ,vould buila His Church; the second, that 
against this the gates of hell should not prey-ail; the 
third, that- Christ ,yould give to hin1 the kers of the 
kingdom of heaven; the fourth, that ,yhatsocyer he 
should bind on earth should be hound in heavcn, and 
,vhatsoever he should loose on earth f-;hould be loosed in 
heaven. 
Iatthe
- (xviii. 17, 18) had al
o recorded, a 
little later, a promise n1ade to the .A..postlcs collectiyely, 
in which our Lord, after referring to the Church as nn 
authoritative tribunal for all His people, had added, 
" Amel1, I Eay to you, ,,,,hatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth shall be bound also in hea Yen, and whatso- 
ever you sha11 loose upon earth shall be loosed also in 
heaven." This pro111ise then contained a part of the 
fourfold pronli
e already made to Peter, ,vith the lin1i- 
tation, ho\vever, not only that it was made to the 
Apostles conjointly, \vhereas it had been nlade to Peter 
singly, but also that it "Tas detached from the other 
part of the promise so given to Peter. "Yitli rpspect 
to the first point, a po\ver yested in a Body, "Tith the 
condition that it be exercised br commOll consent, 
differs greatly from the same po\ver vested in the Head 
of that Body, to be exercised by him singly. It differs, 
as far as the conception of aristocracy differs from the 
conception of monarchy. .A.nd the second poin t above 
Hoted, that the pron1ise thus given to the Apostles is 
detached from the other parts of the promise ,,-hich had 
l)een given to Peter, corroborates this distinction. 
rhc 
l)o,ycrs ,,"'hich indicate n10narchy lie in those parts of 
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tbe promise ,vhich "
ere not given to the Apostles con- 
jointly. 

rhe ,vhole testimony of 1\Iatthe\v, therefore, consists 
in the prolllise of po\vcrs ,yhich he records to have been 
made Lefore the Resurrection, anJ. ill the giving of 
po\vers ,,"'llich he records to have been maùe after it. 
2. l'he testimony of l\lark is contained in the last 
six verses of bis Gospel: "And He said to them (the 
eleven), Go ye into the \vho]e "
orld nnd preach the 
gospel to every creature. I-Ie that bclieveth and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall 
be condemned. And these signs shall follo,y them 
that belieye: in l\Iy name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak ,vith new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents; and if they shall drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt thelll ; they shall 1:1Y their hands 
upon the sick, and they shall recover. l\nd the Lord 
Jesus, after lIe had spoken to thenl, ,yas taken up into 
heaven, anù sitteth on the right hand of God. But 
they \\
ent forth and preached every\vhere, the Lord 
\\Torking ,yithal, and confirming the word ,yith signs 
that followed." 
Here also the po"Ter comes direct from Christ; it is 
universal in its range and pern1anent in duration; it 
is given to the Apostolic Boùy, and St. l\Iark attaches 
to it the perpetual accolnpaniment of n1iraculous effects, 
"Thich he connects ,vith the session of our Lord at the 
right hand of God, as "\vitnessing to the tru th of the 
Apostolic mission; and not only so, but as further im- 
plying that so long as the session at the rjght hand of 
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God contiuues, the divine effects \yhieh proceed from it 
shall continue also. 
It is remarkal>le that St. :Jlark's Gospel, which is the 
Gospel of Peter, set forth by his disciple at his instance, 
is the only one of the four \v hich does not record 
either the promise or the conveyance of the special 
power besto\ved upon Peter. 
3. St. l..uke's record is this: Our Lord coming to the 
Apostles on the evening of His Resurrection besto

s 
upon thenI His peace; cOllvinces them that He has risen 
again; eats ,yith them; iUunlinates their Inind to Ull- 
derstand the Scriptures and tbe need of IIis Passion. 
" And He said to then1, Thus it is ,yritten, and thus it 
hehoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the 
dead the third day; and that penance aIlcl renlission of 
sins should be preached in His name to all nations, 
beginning at J erusalenl. And you are ,vitnesses of 
these things. And behold I send the pronlise of nlY 
Father upon you; Lut stay you ill the city until you 
1e indued \yith po\ver fro III on high. And He led 
then1 out as far as Bethania, and lifting up His hands, 
He Llessed them. And it came to pass "\\
hile He 
Llessed them lIe departed from them and ,vas carried 
up into heaven." 
Luke conlpletes his account ill the Acts, where he 
says our Lord " sho\yed HÏInself alive, after His Passion, 
to the Apostles \yhOnl He had chosen Ly many proofs, 
for forty days appearing to them and speaking of the 
kingdom of God. And eating together \yith them He 
con1malll1ed them that they should not depart from J eru- 
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salem, but should wait for the prolnisc of the Father, 
,vhich you have heard, saith He, by l\Iy nIouth. For 
John indeed baptized "rith ",vater, Lut you shall be 
haptized \vith the Holy Ghost not n1allY days hence. 
'rhcy, tLerefore, ,,
ho ,yere conle together asked Hin), 
saying, Lord, ,yilt Thou at tLis tinIe restore again the 
kil}gdo111 to Israel? But lIe said to them, It is not for 
you to know' the tilnes or llloments ,vLich the Father 
hath l)ut in His O\Yll power; but you shall receive the 
power of the Holy Ghost comilJg upon J'ou, and you 
shall be \yitnesses unto 1\le in Jerusalem, and in aU 
J ndca, and Sanlaria, and even to the utterlnost part of 
t he earth. Aud \vheu lIe had said these things, ,,"'lále 
they looked on, He ,vas raised up, and a. cloud received 
Ilim out of their sight." 
'rhe pO\\Ter thus promised as about to be ùesto\yed 
in terms so concise and yet so simp]e, as "the promise 
of the Father sent do,vn by the Son," "the po\yer from 
on high," "the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you," is after\vards dcscriLed in the events \vhich took 
place on the Day of Pentecost, ,yl1Îch therefore supple- 
nIent or giye their full meaning to St. Luke's account 
of the transn1Ïssion of spiritual authority. It is a po,ver 
coming dO\Yl1 on the Apostles in a Body direct fron1 
Christ-the po\ver, in fact, ,vhich makes the Church to 
be ,,
hat she is; it is a visiLle descent of that perpetual 
presence of the Holy Ghost ,vi thin ber \yhich is her life, 
by which she is the kingdom of God on earth-a po"Ter 
universal and permanent. 
It is givcn to the Apostolic College collectively, and 
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there is 110 mention here of a special po\yer given to 
Peter. But St. Luke in his account of the Last Supper 
introduces in a lllanller peculiar to hin1sclf a special 
prerogative promiseclby our Lord to Peter. To gather 
its "'hole force, it is necessary carefully to study the 
context in ,vhich it is found. 
Imnlediately aftcr his reference to the institution of 
the Lord's Supper and the :lUUOUnceluent that there 
"'as one among them who should betray his Lord, St. 
I
uke ,vrites: "Aud there \vas also a strife an10ng thenl 
,vhich of then1 should seenl to be greater. And He saia 
to then1, T'Le kings of the Gentiles lord it over then1 ; 
aud they that have po\ver over then1 are called bene- 
ficent. But you Hot so; but he that is the greater 
an10ng you, let hilll become as the youn
er, and he 
that is the leader, as he that scrveth. For \vLich is 
greater, he that si tteth at table or he that serveth 
 Is 
not he that sitteth at table 
 but I alll ill the Jl1idst of 
you as he that ser".cth. And you are they \vho have 
continued ,,,ith l\Ie in l\ly temptations; and I dispose 
to you, as l\ly Father has disposed to l\Ie, a kingdon1 ; 
that you nlay eat and drink at l\Iy table in l\Iy king- 
dom, and nlay sit upon thrones judging the t\vel \
e 
tribes of Israel. And the Lord said, Sitnol1, SimolJ, 
behold Satau has Jesirecl to have you, tLat he 11lay 
sift you as "'heat. But I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail Hot; alld thou beilJg once conv'ertec1, COll- 
firtH thy brethren. 'Vho said to IIiln, Lortl, I run 
ready to go ,vith 'l'hee both into prison and to dcatII. 
Aud He said, I say to thce, Peter, the cock shall not cro\v 
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this day till thou thrice deniest that thou kno\vest 1.1e. 
And He said to them, ''''"hen I sent you \vithout purse 
and scrip and shoes, did yon "Tant anything 
 But 
they said, :Nothing. 1'hen said He unto theIn, But no\v, 
he that hath a purse let hiln take it, and like,yÏse a 
scrip, and he that hath not, let hiln sell his coat and 
buy a s"'"ord. For I say uuto you that this \vhich is 
,vritten must yet be fulfilletl in 1\le, 'l\nd ,vith the 
,vicked ,yas He reckoned.' For the things concerning 
J\Ie have an end. But they said, Lord, behold here arc 
t\yO s\yords. And He said to them, It is enough." 
"T e 111ay judge of the Ìlnportance of this COllversa- 
tion by the fact that the space given to it by St. Luke 
makes much more than half of his \vhole record, so far 
as the events are concerned \yhich took place in the 
upper chalnber, \yhile it exceeds the \yholc record of 
those events given either by St. 
Iatthe\v or St. l\Iark. 
In fact, it constitutes the 111ain adùition \vhich St. Luke 
has made to the re.cord of the first t\\TO Eyangelists, and, 
vie\ved as that addition, it specially dra\vs our notice to 
his reason for inserting it. 'The incident thus d ,velt 
upon by St. Luke with so much detail is on1Íttecl not 
only by St. J\Iatthe\v and St. l\Iark, but by St. .John 
also. If \ve view the narrative of the Passion as a 
,vholc, given Ly the four E\"'angelists, it is as special a 
contribution to it by St. Luke as the conversation giveu 
by St. J oho. 
And here, first, it nuty be again reu1arked, that our 
1{l1o,vledge of the institution either of the Priesthood or 
of the Blessed Sacrall1ellt did not depend upon its record 
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Ül the Gospels, because both ,yere institutions of the 
divine kingdom carried into effect before the Gospels 
were published, and exhibited in the daily action of the 
Church. nut our kno,vledge of a contest having arisen 
among the Apostles at the very time our Lord was 
speaking of one out of the r
postolic College itself ,,,ho 
was to betray Him-a contest the suùject of ,vhich 
regarded the person who should be the greater in that 
College-does depend upon the ,vritten recorù of it; 
and the selection of it to occupy so large a part in so 
short a narrative, as well as to form alnlost the whole 
addition ,vhich SL Luke ,,"'as to contribute to the pre- 
yious record of St. 
Iatthe'v and St. J\Iark, Sh01YS that 
something ,vas contained in it "rhich was to be kept in 
perpetual rell1embrance among Christians. 
First, then, our Lord does not put asic1e this contest, 
but proceeds to detern1Ïue it. He draws the strongest 
contrast between heathen donlination, such as it both 
,vas then and had been in past tÌ1ne, and Christian 
government, 'v hich as yet "ras not, but "
as to be
 
"The kings of the earth lord it ovel' them, aud they 
that have po\yer over thenl are called beneficent. But 
you not so; but he that is the greater among you, let 
hin1 beconle as the younger, and he that is the leader as 
he that serveth." Thus" a greater" and " a leader" in 
the Apostolic College is pointed out as to be. But it is 
also pointed out that the type and example of this 
superior is our Lord Himself. It is the character 
of one \vho re p resents HiuL "For which is areater he 
o , 
that sittcth at table or he that serveth 
 Is not he 
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that sitteth at table 1 But I anl in the midst of you 
as he that serveth." If the character of our Lord's 
exalnple is here pointed at 011 the Olie hand, on the 
other the greatness of the rule to be exercised is indi- 
cated. In Loth, in the character of the rule as being 
a service to those \v ho are ruled, alid as representing 
our Lord IIimself, the application luakes itself felt. 
1'11e superior \vas to exercise not a domination which 
had become the Ina.rk of Gel} tile kings, but a service 
for the good of the governed such as Christ ill all IIis 
ministry had sho\vl1. '!"'he ,vords recorded by St. IJuke 
bring back those recorded Ly St. John, ,,,hicIt our Lord 
had uttered just before: "I(no\v you \yhat I have done 
to you 1 Y Oll call me l\Iaster and Lord, and you say 
,veIl, for so I am. If then I, being your Lord and 
}'Iaster, have ,vashed your feet, you also ought to ,vash 
une another's feet. For I have gi VOll you au exaIl1ple, 
tha.t as I have done to you, so you do also." If this 
had beeu all ,yhich St. Luke had recort1ed, the existence 
of a Superior in the Church after the pattern of Christ 
HÌ1nself might have been iufcrred as to conlee 
But our Lord then proceeds to speak positively of a 
kingdonl ,vhich lIe was setting up, and of the place in 
it which the Apostles should hold: "A 11<1 you a.re tlJey 
,,'ho have continued with DIe ill my temptatiolls; aud 
I dispose to you, as IllY Father hath tlisposecl to nle, n 
kingt1onl; that you Illay eat and driuk at illY taLJe, in 
IllY kiHgdom, and IlHtY sit upon thrones, judging the 
t\velve tribes of Israel." FrüIll these 
Tords ,re gather 
that ill the kiugdom thus announced there shoulll be 
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not only one Superior aftcr the pattern of Christ-" the 
greater and the leader "-but tho College of the t\ve] ve, 
sitting 011 thrones, and judging the \vhole people of Goel. 

rhe kingdom and its rulers are correlative and co- 
enduring. And is not the \vhole of the order of the 
Episcopate sYll1bolised in these ",vords, as \yell as the 
distinctive rank of the twelve Apostles 1 For do not 
they in their heirs carryon through the \v hole duration 
of the kingdoll1 011 earth the mysteries of that wonder- 
ful priesthood instituted at this nlolllent, eatìng and 
drinking at His ta11e in His kingdom, and judging His 
people in the tribunal \vhich Las referellce to it 1 
This interpretation seenlS intinutted in the ,vords 
\vhich follow, in ,vhich an attack is spoken of as to be 
Inade upon aU the rulers of this kingdoll1; and not, as 
jt \yould seenl, a passing, but a continuing attack: 
" And the Lord said, Simon, Sin10n, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you, tbat he 111ay sift you as wheat. 
But I have pra.yed for thee, that thy faith fail not; 
and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren." 
He singles out one Apostle, and speaking of the ,vhole 
Body in the plural as the 01ject of the attack, declares 
that He has prayed for that one) that he may be able, 
at a future thne, \yhell he has been converted, to con- 
firm his brethren. Peter, supposing that our Lord 
spoke of the actual moment, said to .IIim, "Lord, I am 
ready to go ,vith Thee both into prison and to <1eath. 
Aud He said, I say to thee, Peter, the cock shall not 
cro\v this day, till thou thrice deuiest that thou kno\vest 
l\Ie. " 


K 
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rhus pointedly did our Lord exclude the tÍIne then 
present froln that at ,vhich reteI' should confirnl hig 
In'ethren; and the eyent sho\ved that, so far fronl con- 
firming then1 during the night of the Passion and the 
subsequent Crucifixion, his faith Dnd his conduct con- 
spicuously failed: while all deserted IIinl and fled, he 
denied Him. 
nut of what time, then, did our I
ord speak 
 of "That 
attack 
 of what confirmation to be rendered by Peter 
 
The ,vords whieh follo,v seeIn to give an aus"Ter to 
these questions. ".l\nd He said to then1, "Then I sent 
you ,yithout purse, and scrip, and shoes, did you want 
anything 
 But they said, Nothing. Then said lIe 
unto thcll1, TIut now he that hath a purse, let him take 
it, and like\yise a scrip, and he that hath not, let hinl 
sell his coat, and buy a sword. For I say to you, that 
this that is written 111Ust yet be fulfilled in 1\le, , And 
,vith the '\vicked ,vas lIe reckoned.' For the thiugs con- 
cerning 1\le have an end. And they said, Lord, behold 
here are two s\vords. And He said to then1, It is 
1 " 
enoug 1. 
"That is this but that our I
ord contrasts all the tinle 
of His lninistry, when He \yas ,vith them, their visible 
l\Iaster, Lord, and Comforter, \vhen lIe sent them forth 
\vith instructions, after fulfilling ,yhich they \ycre to 
return to Ilinl, ,yith another period-that in \yhich the 
things concerning IIin1 had an end: ,y hen lIe \vas to be 
taken from them: "Then they were to go forth in IIis 
po,ver, but without the resource of His visible Headship 
and the comfort of IIi
 visiLle presence. 'fhat period 
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is the "Thole tin1e during ,vhich the apostolic ministry 
-the eating ana driuking at His table, and the sitting 
on thrones judging the t,velve tribes of Israel-con- 
tinues. DurinO' all this time the attack of ,vhich our 
o 
Lord spoke is going on: there is one ,y ho desires to 
have them that he may sift them as "Tbeat: there is 
one also ,vhose faith, in virtue of our Lord's prayer, fails 
}Jot, and "Tho is appointed to "confirm his brethren." 
Peter and the eleven, as individual men, passed a,vny 
and went to their reward; but the kingdom of ,vhich 
our Lord ,vas speaking, and which He disposed to then), 
did not pass, nor by consequence its rulers, neither those 
,vho ,yere to be sifted as wheat, nor he who ,vas to con- 
firm his brethren. Thus during all that time ,,,,hich "Tas 
to begin after His passion, death, and resurrection, 'v hen 
the kingdom ,,"'as disposed to the Apostles, ,vhen the 
apostolic ministry ,vas Leing carried on, and ,vhen the 
undying enmity of the great enen)y was to be shown in 
the persistence of his attack, the chaff is burnt, the 
'v heat is sifted, and the Confirmer, after having been 
converted, is in the midst of his brethren and performs 
his ,york. 
Thus completely does our Lord ans\ver the question 
of the strife ,yhich had arisen amonO'the A p ostles and 
o , 
so great is the pertinence of the narrative thus intro- 
duced by St. IJllke, so important its bearing upon all 
future history. If, then, these fifteen verses be con- 
sidered in their ,yhole context, not forgetting that they 
constitute the insertion of a totally ne,v incident, in 
\vhich consists mainly the addition made by St. Luke to 
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the t\yO points ,yhich are con1n10n to his O\Yl1 recorll 
and that of the first and second Evangelist, that is, tIle 
declaration of our Lord as to the disciple \vho should 
betray IIinl, and the institution of the Blessed Eucha- 
rist, it ,yiII appear that St. Luke distinguishes Peter 
fron1 the other ApoRtles, and the power promi
eù to hÏ1n 
of confirming his brethren from the po\vers given to hirll 
in COlnmon \vith them, no less markedly than St.l\fatthe\\T 
and St. John, though in quite other language. And it 
n1ust be added that, as his narrative in the Acts of \vhat 
took place on the Day of Pentecost completes his state- 
lnent in his Gospel concerning tbat "promise of the 
Father," and" po\ver of the Holy Ghost" conlÏllg do\vn, 
,vith 'v hich the Apostles were to be endued; so his 
narrative, from the Day of Pentecost through eleven 
chapters of the Acts, to the end of the time during 
,vhich he speaks of the whole College of the Apostles, 
their preachillg and miracles, illustrates "\\7 hat is n1eant 
in his Gospel by the special office here promised to 
Peter of " confirming his brethren." For Peter through- 
out appears at the head of the Apostles: 11Îs Prilnacy is 
exhibited in action fronl the first lllention on the Day of 
Pentecost itself, as in the words, "Peter, standing up 
,vith the eleven, lifted up his voice and spoke to then1;" 
,vhile his supervision of the ,vhole ,,"ork, \vhich corn- 
priscs the first period of the Church's history, while the 
Apostles acted in one country together and until they 
separated, is stated ill the ,yol'ds, "Peter, as he \vent 
through, visiting all," ,,'hich indeed may 1e said to be a 
compendium of the \yhole narrative. And of hiln alone 
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is it recorded that, "\\Then he ,,"'as in prison, "prayer 
,vas 111ade "Tithout ceasing by the Church unto God 
r I . " 
lor 11m. 

rhis, then, is the testimony of St. Luke considered as 
a ,vhole, contained partly in the Gospel, partly in the 
...L\.cts, as to the transmission of spiritual po\ver, and such 
is the very remarkable addition ,vhich he contributes to 
the narrative given by his predecessors, St. l\Iatthew and 
S t. 1\Iark. 
4. The testimony of St. John as to the transmission 
of spiritual pO"\\Ter 111ay be divided, as in the cases of St. 
1\Iattbew and St. Luke, into the promises which he 
records as made before our Lord's Passion and the ful- 
filrnen t 'v hich he records as made after His resurrection. 
The promises are contained in that saIne \vondrous 
discourse of our Lord to His Apostles, of ,vhich St. Luke 
has preserved for us another portion in the passage just 
transcribed. They are given to the apostolic Body col- 
lecti vely, and, so far as they refer to this particular 
point, the transmission of spiritual po\ver, are contained 
in the follo,ving verses :- 
"'Vhatsoeyer you shall ask the Father in 1\1 y name, 
that willI do: that the Father llJay be glorified Ül the 
Son. If you shall ask 1\le anything in l\Iy IUl1l1e, that 
"\\"'ill I do.-And I ,viH ask the Father, aucl He shall 
give you another Paraclete, that He lllay abide \vith you 
for ever: the Spirit of truth, ,vhonl the ,,"'orld cannot 
receive, becau
e it seeth Him not nor kno,veth Hinl: 
, 
but you shall know. Hin1, because He shall abide with 
you, and shan be in you. I ,villllot leaye you orphans: 
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I \vill COlne to you.-These things have I spoken to you, 
a.biding with you. But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, 
,vhon1 the Father ,viII send in l\Iy luunc, lIe ,viII tcach 
you all things, and Lring all tLings to your 111ind, ,vhat- 
soever I shall have said to you. Peace I leave ,vith 
you, l\Iy peace I give unto you: not as the \vorld giveth, 
do I give unto you.-If you aLide in 
Ie, and l\Iy worlls 
a1ide in you, you shall ask \vhatsoever rou "'ill, and it 
sha11 be done Ullto yon.-You have not chosen l\Ie: but 
I have chosen you; and have appointed you, that you 
should go, and should bring forth fruit; and your fruit 
shoult.l ren1aiu: that ,vhatsoever you shall ask of the 
l1-'ather in l\Iy name, He n1ay give it you.-I tel] you 
the truth: it is expedient to you that I go: for if I go 
not, the Paraclete will not COlne to you: but if I go, I 
,yill send Him to you.-But ,vhen He, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, He ,,"'ill teach you all truth. For He shall not 

peak of HiInself: but ,,,hat thillgs soever He shall hear, 
lIe shall speak, and the things that are to COlne He 
shall show you. He shall glorify ltle: because He shall 
receive of 
Iille, alld sho\v it to you.-And in that day 
you shalluot ask ]10 anything. ..A..111Cll, [unen, I say to 
you: if you ask the Father anything in :ßly name, lIe 
,vill give it you.-Sanctify them in truth. rIlly ,vord is 
truth. 1\.S thou hast sent 1\le into the ,vorld, I also have 
sent them into the \vorla." 
In these ,vor<.1s our Lurd foretelJs and promises the 
conlÍllg of the Paraclete to His Apostles, ,vhom lIe 
,vould send to thenl frotn His Father, and the perpetual 
possession of truth ,y hich the Paraclete, by His prc- 
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sence, \vould confer upon them, and our Lora also says 
ho\v He ,,
ould besto\y on thenl His o\vn mission, re- 
ceived fronl the Father. There \yas the promise of a 
yast and nlanifold spiritual po\yer illvol \Ted in these 
things, ,yhich ,ve do not attell1pt to dra\v out; Lut \YO 
pass to the record of St. John as to tbe besto'Y31 of 
spiritual power made by our Lord on the eye of Hi'3 
resurrection to the assenlbled 

postles. A clear and 
striking connection and correspondence between the 
besto\val and the promise are here to be seen. .An 
interval of three days only in time had taken place, but 
in it the passion and resurrection of our Lord had been 
accom plished. 
" 
 o\y when it \vas late that same day, the first day 
of the week, and the doors \yere shut, where the disciples 
\vere gathered together for fear of the J e\vs, Jesus caIne 
and stood in the midst, and said to them: Peace be to 
you. ....\.nd \vhen He had said this, He she\ved theln His 
hands and IIis side. 1'he disciples therefore \yere glad 
"Then they saw the Lord. He said therefore to thenl 
again: Peace be to you. .As the Father hath sent 
Ie, 
I also selld you. "Then He had said this, He breathed 
on then1; and He said to thorl1: Receive ye tbe IIoly 
Ghost. "Those sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
then1: and ""hose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
. d " 
talne . 
In these fe\\T \yords, adJressecl to the 
\postles to- 
gether, our Lord "TonId seenl to have conveyed a po\ver 
as universal and as direct froni Himself as that COll- 
tained in the corresponding passages of the three pre- 
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'ceding Evangelists. X othing could be "
alltillg to thnt 
lllission of ,yhich it is said, ".L\.s the Father hath sent 

Ie, I also send you;" nothing to the fulness of the 
grace conlffiuuicated Ly the Lord breathing on thenl, 
and snying, "Receive ye the Holy Ghost;" ,,-hile the 
concluding ,yords coincide exactly ,,'ith the pron1Ïsc 
11lade to the .L\postles in St. l\Iatthc\y, that they should 
receive the po,,-er to forgive or to retain sins. In this 
intervic\v ,yith IIis .L\.postles 011 the eyening of the day 
of His rcsurrection, He conveys to them the full aposto- 
late in ternlS the sin11)licity of ,yhich iR only equalled by 
1 heir 11lajestr. 
Had the testimony of St. John stopped here, it ,yolIld 
have seenlecl to give to the Apostles every attribute of 
po\vcr needed for their \york. And it is to be noted that 
St. Peter "
as present ,yith his brethren, St. 'fhomas 
alone being aLscllt, and so, not,vithstandil1g his recent 
fall, ,yas Ïtlcluded in that grant to the .A.postolic College. 
But St. John, in the last chapter of his Gospel, has 
added to it a record of that faulous scene ,yherein our 
Lord bestowed ou Peter singly a po,ycr as uui versal as 
that contained in the fourfold prolnise recorded l)y St. 
)Iatthew, a po,yer also completely including the po\vcr 
gi ven collectively to the ..lpostles in the four Evangelists. 
I ndeetl, ,ve seem to hear the saIne voice sounding ,,
hich 
said, "'fhe kings of the Gentiles lord it over them, aud 
the)T that ha '-e po,ver over thelu are called beneficent. 
But you not so; Lut he that is the grcater aillong you, 
let him beconle as the younger, and he that is the leader 
as he that scr,"'cth:" ,,-hen the LOl"ll said to Peter, 
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" Sill1oll, son of JolIn, lovest thou 1\le 11lore than these? 
Feed )Iy lanlLs: be shepherd over l\Iy sheep; feed 
Iy 
sheep." J-Io\v else ,yas it possible for Eterual Love to 
give so stupendous a charge and po,ver in language so 
tender! 
But considering that our Lord had already besto"
ed 
a mission on the .L'tpostles collectively, ,yhich He likened 
to the mission received by Himself from the Father, 
what could these "\vords mean save the universal pastor- 
ship of the flock of Christ 
 "That 1nore could Peter 
receive than the others, in ans ,vel' to his greater loyc 
for his l\Iaster, except this 
 

rhe passages ,,-hich ,ye have no\\" cited contain the 
,yhole account -n
hich ,ye possess, as ,vritten in the 
Gospels, of the spiritual authority first promised, and 
then comrnullicated by Christ to the Apostles and to 
Peter. 
They c0111prehend t\yO classes of passages, those ,,
hich 
regard the Apostolic College collectively, and those 
,,-hich regard Peter singly. And this division is made 
the more ren1arkab]e by the fact that no power is either 
pronlised or conveyed to any Apostle distinctly fron1 the 
rest except to Peter. 
In estilllating their re]atiye force, on the one hand, the 
full meaning must be given to each of these classes; on 
the other, no interpretation can be admitted ,vhich puts 
one class into conflict ,yith the other. That interpreta- 
tion alone can be sound which binds theln in ODe har- 
111 onious "'''hole. 
If ,ye take the passages ,,,hieh ,,"'e have above cited, 
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and ,vhich are adl1ressed to the Apostles collectively, 
that is, 
Iatt. xxviii. J 8 20, J\Ial'k xvi. 15-20, Luke 
xxiv. 46-49, with Acts i. 3-9, and the passages from our 
IJorc1's last discourse in St. John together ,,
ith John 
xx. 21-23, ,ye find them to contain an universal super- 
]]atural po,ver ,,"hich is conveyed to a Dody consistil1g 
of the Apostles, and which is coextensive ,yith the needs 
of that Dody, and ,vhich lasts so long as the Body is to 
last. J\Ioreover, the language used by each Evangelist is 
sufficient by itself, \vithout reference to the others, to 
express the conveyance of this po,ver, but at the same 
time the language of each several Evangelist corre- 
sponds to the nleaning of the others. 
If ,ve take the passages addressed to Peter singly, 
that is, l\Iatt.xvi. 17-19, Luke xxii. 31,32, John xxi. 
15-17, \ve find a po\yer of Headship superadded to the 
former po\ver ,vhich had been conveyed to the Apostles 
as a College. This Headship is conveyed in various 
expressions, such as the Rock on ,vhich the divine 
House is built, while to it the pronlise of perpetual sta- 
Lility is attached; the I(eys, \vhich indicate the supreme 
po\vcr in the divine I(ingdon1; the po,yer to Lilld and 
to loose everything in heaven and earth, as given not to 
a collective Body, but to one siugly, which distinction 
in the ternlS of the grant greatly enlarges the authority 
of the recipient by removil1g all restraint arising froIll 
common action; the Confirmino- the brethren in the 
o 
divine Family; the Pastorship of the divine Flock. 
Each of these fi \'e things indicates sovereign ty; together 
they express it with cunlulative evidence: but each of 
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these fi ve things also indicates not collective sovereignty 
given to a college of men, but the sovereignty proper to 
a single person. 
These passages in three several Evangelists addresseJ. 
to Peter singly correspond to each other even more 
closely than the former class of passages corresponds to 
each other, and the po\ver conveyed in them is a power 
l1101'e definitely marked than the power conveyed in the 
other. 
Again, the t,yO classes of passages, as given in the 
several Evangelists, may be separately cOlnpared ill the 
case of each; as J\Iatt. xxviii. 18-20, given to the College, 
with 1\Iatt. xvi. 17-19, proll1ised to the individual; as 
Luke xxiv. 46-49 and Acts i. 3-9, as said to all, with 
Luke xxii. 3 I, 3 2 , prophesied of Peter singly; and, lastly, 
the various words addressed to the Apostles collectively 
Ül the discourse after the Last Supper, and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost breathed on them together in John xx. 
2 1- 2 3, ,vith the charge to Peter alone recorded in John 
xxi. 15- 17. 'rhe result of the n10st careful and accurate 
conlparison \vill be to see that the fun power given to 
the Apostolic Col]ege in the concluding words of St. 
1\Iatthe\v's Gospel is not interfered \vith by the Headship 
promised to Peter in chap. xvi. 17-19: that in Luke, 
the po,ver from on high, and again the l'o\yer of the 
Holy Ghost coming do,vn upon the Apostolic College, 
do not exclude the confirming po\ycr promised to one of 
them: that in John, the universal Apostolic mission and 
the imparting of the Holy Ghost, besto,ved by Christ 
upon the Apostles ill COlllmon, so far frolll ùeilJg opposed 
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to the uui versal Pastorship conferred upon Peter hy our 
Lord on the shore of the lake, receive as it ,vere their 
con)p]ction and cro\vn in the pri vi1cges of the Head. 
I t may he noted that in St. l\Iark alone, the Evan- 
gelist ,,
ho \vrote from St. Peter's side and at his direc- 
tion, there is an absence of this distinction of passages, 
SaIne of \yhich relate to the Apostles col1ectively, others 
to Peter singly. He gives only one class of passages, 
that ,vhich expresses the powers given to the Apostles 
in comn1011. But 
Iatthe\Y and Luke, while they record 
only the first class of passages relating to poV\ycrs given 
after the TIesurrection, record also singular promises 
Inade to Peter by our Lord before His Passion. St. 
John alone, \vriting last, and in that purpose of supp]e- 
Inenting the preceding Gospels \vhich so renlarkably 
helongs to hiln, gives both \vords addressed and po\yers 
assigned after the Resurrection to the Apostles collec- 
tively, and \vords addressed and po\vers assigned to 
Peter singly. IIis record of the creation of the uni- 
yersal Pastorship follo\ving upon his record of the apos- 
tolic mission, following also the prolllise of the floly 
Ghost to dwell perpetual1y with the 
\..postles, and the 
gift of the 1101y Ghost Lreathed upon then1 from IIis 
mouth, seems to hind together in one harlnony the 
whole narrative in the four Gospels of the power given 
by our LorJ for tho cstablishment of His Church. ,: As 
J\Iy Father sent 1\le, I aI
o send you," nddresRcd to a 
coolpany of men, and the gift of the 1Ioly Ghost accom- 
panied \yith the po\ver to rcmi t or retain the sins of 
lnen, seenl to en1brace all the po"\vcrs ûf the Apostolate. 
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So, too, the ,vords in the promise, ""Then lIe, the Spirit 
of truth, be come, He shall lead you by the hand into 
all truth," SeeIl1 to embrace the whole gift of maintaill- 
ing revealed truth in the ,vorlJ; ,vhile the solen1n charge, 
thrice given, and in the presence of his brethrell, to feed 
the sheep of Christ, addressed to one singly, cOlitaills all 
the po\vers of the Prirnacy. 
St. Luke says of our Lord, that "He sho,,
ed Hitllsclf 
alive after His Passion, by many proofs, for forty days 
nppeariug to the 1\ postles, alJd speaking of the kingdonl 
of God." "r e have cited all that ,ve possess in the 
,vritten record of that intercourse, so far, that is, as con- 
cerns the government of the kingclolll ,vhich He ,vas 
establishing. It would be a great error to suppose that 
\vhat ,ve possess in the ,vritten record is all that took 
place. There is a double warning of St. John gi \'en to 
prevent precisely such an error. lmnlediately after his 
account of our I
ord's first and second appearance to the 
Apostles together, he adJs, "J\Iany other signs also did 
Jesus in the sight of His disciples, ,vhich are not ,vritten 
in this Look. But these are \vritten that 
you may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, 
believillg, you may have life in His nan1e." And imn1e- 
diatel y after his record of the Pastorship conferred 011 
Peter, he closes his Gospel with the ,vords, " But there 
are also many other things ,yhich Jesus di<l, \yhicL, if 
they 'v ere written everyone, the world itself, I tLiuk, 
would not be aLle to contain the books that sLould lIe 
\vritten. " 
The inference from these passages ,,
ould Le the san1C 
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,ybich meditation on the \vhole suLject ,yould suggest, 
that in the great forty days between His Resurrection 
and Ascension our Lord instructed His Apostles perfectly 
in all "rhich they needed to kno\v concerning the king- 
dom of God for tbe execution of their office as God's 
Inillistcrs for its propagation. Under this head ,yould 
fall the number and nature of the sacraments, their 
ritual-in short, the government of the Church as a 
spiritual society. Of the details which regarded these 
subjects, llothing was made known in tbe writings, of 
\vhich even the first in tin1e, the Gospel of St. l\latthe,,"', 
Legan to be published many }Tears after the Church had 
been carried on in its appointed order. The simple 
statement of such a fact is enough to show that for the 
Christians themselves such details ,yere not needed to 
be expressed in a ,vriting ,vhich n1ight fall into otber 
than Christian hands; ,y hile to Jay them open to the 
]leathen empire, in the midst of ,vhich the Church ,,"as 
rising, ,yould have constituted a gratuitous danger, and 
\vould have contradicted what "Te kno\v to have been 
the discipline of discretion long practised. during the 
era of persecution. It ,vas precisely the polity of the 
Church at whirh the ROlnan State ,vould take umbrage. 
'rhus the po"\vers ,vhich are requisite for establishing and 
perpetuating this polity ,"'ere recorded as having been 
conveyed to the Apostles under general heads. The 
language used for this purpose JUts a terseness, a con- 
centration, a sublinlity \yhich betokens the voice of a 
Sovereign, the fiat of a Legislator. It befits the Person 
of the \V ord in the construction of His divine ,\\york. It 
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])arnlonises adlnirably \vith those eight ,vords upon the 
l\Iount ,,
hich sustain and reveal a whole fabric of divine 
philosophy and Christian life. 
'l'hus the central mystery of divjne love, carrying in 
it the perpetual presence of the Incarnate God jn His 
Church and the institution of the Priesthood, is referred 
to in the briefest ternlS, as given to the Apostles by onr 
Lord on the eve of His Passion: "This do in comme- 
llloration of l\Ie." The authority,vhich He bestowed on 
thenl after IIis Resurrection is, as St. 
Iatthe\v states it, 
a power to confer sacranlents and to teach all nation
\ 
carrying ",vith it an oL1igation upon those ,vho are taught 
of obedience to aU \vhich the Apostles should enjoin as 
commanded by Christ, and a pronlise of His perpetual 
presence ,vith them in the fulfilnlent of tbe office. As 
St. l\Iark states it, a po"'"er to teach all nations, to dis- 
pense sacranlents, and to \Yor
 miracles, accompanied by 
the co-operation of Christ sitting at the right hand of God. 
As St. Luke states it, the pron1ise of the Father sent 
upon then1 by Christ; po,yer from on high; power of 
the Holy Ghost coming upon theln; baptism with the 
Holy Ghost: aU \y hich is, in this case, elucidated by 
what took place on the Day of Pentecost. As St. John 
states it, SUC
l a nlission of the Apostles by Christ as 
Christ receivcd from the Father, and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost proceeding from the mouth of Christ, to- 
gether ",vith the po\ver of remitting and retaining sins. 
All this \vas po\ver besto\yed upon the .A_postles col- 
lectively, \yLich Peter, as one of them, shared. 
The privileges recorded to have been bcsto\yed on 
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Peter, if ,YC treat, as ,ye must, the prolnise and the ful- 
filmen t as of equal force, are six- 
l'he first, to be the Rock on \vhich Christ ,yould build 
IIis Cll urch. 
The second, that to the Church thus founded on the 
Rock, or to the Rock itself, perpetual continuance and 
victory are guaranteed. 
The third, that the keys of the kingdonl of Leayen, 
that is, supreme po\ver in tbe I.Jorcl's house, guardian- 
ship of the Lord's city, are comnlitted to hiln aloue. 

rhe fourth, that the po\ver of Linding and loosing 
whatsoever shall be bound or loosed in earth and ill 
heaven is cOll1mittcd to hilll siugly. 
The fifth, the power to COnfilïl1 his brethren, in which 
}Jame the Apostles are specially indicated, because Lis 
o \Yll faith shall11evcr fail. 
The sixth, the supreme Pastorship of the \vhole flock 
of Christ. 
Conlparing carefully together what is said to the 
A postles as a body with what is said to Peter singly, 
we cannot but be struck ,,
ith the fact that ,,?hile they 
received nothing ,,,,ithout hill1, he received a power 
including and cro\Ylling theirs. rrLe ter1l1S of con- 
veyance in the t,yO cases are iudeed of similar 111ajesty 
and simplicity, being the language of God ill the sove- 
reigu dispositioll of His gifts; Lut in the case of Peter 
there is greater definiteness, and to him our Lord em- 
ploys constantly the parabolic form of expression, calling 
him the Rock, giving hinl the I(eys, comrnitting to hin1 
singly the binding and loosing, and the confirlnation 
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of the brethren, ,yhich is the image of a to,yer or struc- 
ture held together in one mass, charging hinl finally 
,vith the Pastorship of the flock of Christ. This imagery 
is capable of ,vider application than any other form of 
speaking, and as we kno\v by the instance of the para- 
bles, contains in it an amount of instruction ,yhich 
direct language can only convey at a nluch greater 
length. None of it is given to any Apostle by himself, 
except Peter; 'v hat the rest receive of it together, as in 
the case of the power of binding and loosing, first pro- 
mised and then given to them collectively, is greatly 
exceeded by \y hat he receives alone. And besides, their 
conlmission and his throw light upon each other. The 
Papacy aud the Episcopate are their joint result. Give 
its full force to the Apostolic comll1ission, and Christ is 
with the one universal Episcopate all days to the con- 
summation of the \vorld. Give the same full force to the 
words bestowed upon Peter, and he feeds the flock of 
Christ until the second coming of the Great Shepherd. 
rerpetuity enters equally into both. 
1'here is thus accordance in the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the A pos tIes as to the persons to \y horn trans- 
mission of spiritual power in the Church ,vas 11lac1e. 
The Gospels and the Acts record in the form of narrative 
the institution of the divine kin adorn from its beo'inlliua 
o 0 0 
and before it ",vas carried into effect. But there is 
another inspired "Titer who speaks of it incidentally in 
his Epistles after it had been in operation Let\yeen 
t\venty and forty years. The eminence of St. Paul as 
the Preacher of the Gentiles is so great that \\?e 111ay 
L 
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endeavour to put together his testimony concerning the 
constitution of that Church ,vhich he loved so ,yell, and 
for ,vhich he gave his life. 
And, first, it is fron1 hin1 ",ye derive that name of the 
Church ,vhich, more perhaps than any other, expresses 
her nature, and identifies her ",vith our Lord. The 
Church to St. Paul is " the Body of Christ." "As the 
human body," he says, "is one and bas many members, 
and all the n1en1bers of the body, whereas they are 
many, yet are one body, so also is Christ. For in one 
Spirit ,yere ,ve all baptized into one body, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and in one Spirit ,ve 
have all been made to drink." "There are," he says, 
"diversities of graces, but the same Spirit; and there 
are diversities of ministries, but the same I.Jord; and 
diversities of operations, but the same God ,yho ,yorketh 
all in all;" aud saying this to the Corinthian disciples 
he ,yell-nigh repeats it to the Roman. To him, there- 
fore, the ,vhole structure of the Church's government is 
divine, as drawn fronl Christ's Person, as anÌ1natecl by 
His Spirit, as the "
ork of the Eternal Father in and 
through the Son ,vhom He has sent, and by the Spirit 
,vhom He has also sent. And again, as he thus ,yrote 
in the middle of his course to his Corinthian converts, 
so nearly at the end of it he expressed to the beloved 
Church of Ephesus, the fruit of so many toils, the same 
doctrine. This passage is sufficient of itself to give the 
con1plete Pauline conception of the Church as it ",vas 
present to his nlind in the whole range of time, stretch- 
ing from the first to the second conling of our Lord. " I 
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therefore, a prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that you 
"\\Talk ,vorthy of the vocation in ,yhich you are called, 
,,,,ith all hnnIility and mildness, with patience, support- 
ing one another in charity, careful to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace. One Body and one 
Spirit: as you are called in one hope of your calling. 
One Lord, one faith, one Laptisn1. One God and Father 
of aU, ,y ho is above all, and through all, and in us all. 
Eut to everyone of us is given grace according to the 
111eaSUre of the giving of Christ. 'Vherefore He saith: 
Ascending on high He led captivity captive; He gave 
gifts to men. N ow that He ascended, \y hat is it, but 
that He also descended first into the lo,ver parts of the 
earth. He that descended is the same also that ascended 
above all the heavens, that He n1ight fill all things. 
And He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
other some evangelists, and other SOllie pastors and 
doctors for the perfecting of the saints unto the ,,"'ork 
of the n1inistry, unto the edifying of the Body of Christ: 
until ,ve all meet into the unity of faith, and of the 
kno,vledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect nIan, unto 
the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ: that 
henceforth ,ye be no n10re children tossed to and fro, 
and carried about ,vith every wind of doctrine by the 
"\\Tickedness of men, by cunning craftiness by,,, hich they 
lie in "\\
ait to deceive: but doing the truth in charity, 
"\\Te may in all thingR gro\v up in Hin1 ,vho is the Head, 
even Christ: from ,\
hOnl the ,,,hole Body, being COlll- 
pactecl and fitly joined together, by _ what every joint 
supplieth, accordiug to the operation in the measure of 
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every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edify- 
ing of itself in charity." 
Are not these ,"vords a divine comment froll1 the 
Apostle hin1self upon \vhat he means by the Body of 
Christ 
 It is no figure of speech, but the grandest 
reality in the universe. The words contain the begin- 
ning, Iniddle, and end of his belief concerning the 
instrument of our salvation. It is an inspired summary 
of the record in the Gospels \vhich \ve have been so long 
considering. Its compass reaches from the ascension 
above the heavens to the cOlllpletion "of the perfect man" 
in the fullless of the mystical Body, when all the labours 
and sufferings of earth are at an end. It places the 
security against error of doctrine, as \vell as the gro\vth 
of charity in the \vorking together of one ministry 
through the whole Church, and through all titHe, not 
only dra\vn fron1 the institution of Christ, but enclosed 
in the sacred structure of His Body; nor can "
e con- 
cei ve of any preaching of the Gospel ,vithout a divine 
mission derived from Christ through this ministry, as 
he else\vhere wrote to the Roman Church: "How shall 
ther call on Him in whom they have not believed 
 or. 
how shall they believe Him of WhOll1 they have not 
heard 
 or how shall they hear without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach except they be sent?" There is, 
in his conception, one mission only in the Body of 
Çbrist. The splitting of this Body of Christ into two 
or three parts would be simply the destruction of St. 
Paul's conception, not an atom of it \vould remain. 
There IJ;, In his conception, but one ministry, in unity 
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and harmony with itself, the guardian and the propa- 
gator of the truth-Bishops existing outside this one 
divine ministry and exercising authority are a complete 
denial of the whole idea. 
It is in exact accordance ,vith these passages that St. 
Paul, in his pastoral letter to his disciple St. 
rinlotheus, 
reminds him of the grace of God derived to hiln hy the 
imposition of the Apostle's hands, and the hands of the 
Presbytery. He speaks manifestly of a divine gift de- 
scending through the hands of nlen from Christ, "who, 
ascending up on high, gave some apostlei, sonle pro- 
phets," and the rest. 
Again, it is after a strict and precise charge to St. 
Timotheus respecting the quality of the persons \yhom 
he should choose for the office of the episcopate that St. 
Paul \yinds up with the words: "These things I ,vrite 
to thee, hoping that I shall come to thee shortly, but if 
I tarry long that thou roayest know how thou oughtest 
to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the 
Church of the living God, the piHar and ground of the 
truth." Here then, also, as in the letter to the Ephe- 
sians, he describes the divinely appointed nlinistl'Y as 
bearing and upholding the truth ,vhich it is charged to 
impart; so that St. Augustine ,,?as putting St. Paul's 
doctrinc forth \vhen he \vrote, " I should not belieye the 
Gospel unless the authority of the Catholic Church 
nloved nle thereto." 1 According to St. Paul's nlind, it 
is the living ministry which carries to the \vorld the 
knowledge "of the living God," a knowledge \vhich 
] ContI'. Epist. 
Ianichæi, cap. 5, tom. 8, 154. 
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c1\yclls in "the house of God" alone. Outside the house 
the truth is corrupted, and the ministry loses its gift. 
From the uuion of these passages, to ,vhich many 
more of like iUlport 111ight be added, we learn that the 
unity of the Church, in St. Paul's idea and expression, 
rests upon the very deepest foundation, the unity of 
Christ's Person as receiving a mission frolll the Father, 
,vhich He 'acco111plishes in His o\vn Body, and by the 
,vorking of His Spirit. If the promise to St. Peter and 
its fulfiluleut ,,"'ere for a monlent put out of sigLt, yet 
this divine unity testified in St. Paul's letters ,vould 
stilJ remain in all its force, and could not be disregarded 
,vithout giving up St. Paul's mind altogether. Ho,v 
can it be accolnplished except by means of the prolllises 
given and the charge imposed on St. Peter? rrhus St. 
Paul, in testifying directly to the unity, a ,vitness the 
depth, precision, force, and tenderness of ,vhich no one 
can deny, testifies indirectly to the nleans by ,yhich it 
is obtained. If there be one nlillistry discharging in the 
Body of Christ the functions which St. Paul assigns to 
it, there must be the organ also by,vhich that nlinistry 
renlalllS one. N or does it follo\v less that, as the 11linis- 
try is visible and pernlanent, so like\"ise nlust the organ 
of its unity be visible and permanent. And if St. J Ohll 
records, in the most elnphatic 11lanner, the universal 
pastorship besto\\?ecl on Peter by his Lord, St. Paul sets 
forth as a reality the unity thus created in a SYlllbol 
more striking, if possible, tban the flock of the One 
Shepherd, for it is the Body of the Oue Lord. If the 
Apostle ,yho lay on our Lord's breast and heartl HiIu 
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declare HÌInself to be the good Shepherd ,y ho gives His 
life for His sheep, recorded the tl'allSnlission of that 
charge to St. Peter under that same figure of tbe Shep- 
herd in the ill junction to feed the lanlbs and the sheep 
of Christ, St. Paul, \y ho ,vas carried up to heaven and 
heard unspeakaLle \yords, sa \y from his prison in Rome, 
through the \yhole vast period from our Lord's first 
to His second cOl1lillg, the gro\vth of that sacred Body 
\yhich \yas to fill all in all, compacted together of the 
apostles, doctors, and pastors, \y horn at the beginning 
Christ gaye, ,,
hom He ,yould continue to the end to 
give; for does it not run, "until ,ye all meet into the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect luan, unto the nleasure of the age 
of the fulness of Christ." In all tbis St. Paul declares 
that, so long as the Church is Inilitallt, her ministry is 
the organ of truth, and this because the Church is the 
Body of Christ. 
Thus it is a great and striking harmony ,,
ith the \yit- 
lless of the Gospels and of the Acts to the transn1ission 
of Spiritual Po\ver in the Church \yhich the vessel of 
election, the Preacher of thé Gentiles, contributes. l'hus 
the figure of St. Peter stands in the K e,v Téstament 
bet\\
een St. :ßlatthe\y and St. John, supporting him on 
one siùe, and St. Paul and St. Luke on the other. 
N othillg can be clearer than the lllÌnd of St. }:)aul in 
tbese passages. To hinl the fabric of governillellt is in- 
separaLly united \\Tith the fabric of doctrine. It is ODe 
and the sall1e institution ,y hich is indivisible in i t3 
organic structure and infallible in the truth ,yhich it 
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upbears and expounds. He sets forth a Creed at the 
same nloment that he describes a Body. 1'he Creed 
and the Body make one thing. St. Paul's doctrine of 
unity is part of his conception of truth. The Church, 
the Body of Christ, is as completely possessed by all the 
truth ,vhich canle by Jesus Christ as it is do,yered ,vith 
the grace which also came by Hin1. And the Christian 
ministry, vie\ved as a \",hole, as the l11antle dropped by 
Hinl who, ascending up on high, led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts to men, is that ,vherein the double gift 
of truth and grace resides indefeasibly. 
I pass to another point in St. Paul's teaching. Do 
the recipients of the governnlent which in general and 
in particular he thus describes receive it fron1 above or 
below 1 Does the magistracy draw its authority fron1 
a charge which the community bestows, or from a power 
which creates the conlmunity itself 1 "Vhich is first 
both in principle and in time, the magistracy or the 
comn1unity 1 
There are six names by which, in various parts of his 
epistles, St. Paul describes the comn1ission in virtue of 
"7 hich he spent his life and finally poured forth his 
blood in preaching the Gospel. These six names are 
apostle, Ininister, doctor, steward, anlbassador, and 
herald. Sometimes they are n1entioned singly, sonle- 
times they are blended ,vith each other in a \yay ,vhich 
sheds light upon them reciprocally. He teru1S himself 
an am hassador, ,,
hen he says, "for Christ, therefore, 
,ve are ambassadors, God as it ,yere exhorting by us." 
And he beseeches his converts to pray for him "that 
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speech may be given me that I may open my mouth ,vith 
confidence, to make kno\yn the mystery of the Gospel, for 
\yhich I an1 an ambassador in a chain." 1 He refers all 
his po,,"er back to God when he says, "Our sufficiency 
is from God, who also has made us fit ministers of the 
N e,v Testament," for this word, the original of deacons, 
signifies here a ministry to God, not a serY
ce of men. 
rfhe sufficiency \vas that God had accredited certain 
men to bear to their fellow-men a certain document, a 
new covenant. They stood in the relation of n1inisters 
to Him ,vho appointed them; to those to ",horn they 
came they "1'e1'e the commissioned agents of a sovereign. 
He calls himself also a ste"Tarc1,2 ",here he says, "Let a 
man so account of us as the servants of Christ, and the 
dispensers of the mysteries of God. Here now it is re- 
quired in dispensers that a man be found faithful; but 
to me it is a very small thing to be judged by you, or 
by man's day,-but He that judgeth me is the Lord." 
And in another place he very remarkably joins together 
three terms which he applies to himself, ,,'hile he 
specially connects tbem ,yith tbe source and head of 
all po,ver in that "Tork of the dispensation \vhich He 
became man to acco1l1plish. St. Paul breaks into a 
sort of creed, ,ybich is like a iSU111mary of his whole 
message, in these most solemn words ,ybich he ad- 
dresses to the arch bishop ,y hom be had himself set in 
the great see of Ephesus: "There is one God and one 
:ßlediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus, "Tho 


1 2 Cor. Y. 20; Epbes. yi. 19, 
O; :2 Cor. iii.6. 
2 I Cor. iv. 1 : tJ'Tr'1}pfTaS XP'UTOV Kal OiKOJlÓp.ovs P.VUT'1}Pí.WV 8fÔV. 
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gave Himself a redemption for all, a testinlony in due 
tÜl1es. "Thereunto I anl appointed a herald and an 
apostle (I say the truth, I lie not), a doctor of the Gen- 
tiles, in faith and truth." And he joins the same three 
names together in another letter to the same Bishop, "The 
Gospel whereunto I am appointed a herald and an apostle 
and a doctor of the Gentiles. 1 'rhe original,vord herald 
""Tas rendered by preacher; and the terrn Apostle has 
Leconle so fixed as the nnJl1e of those to \yhOlll our Lord 
committed His Church in chief, that the lesson as to 
the source of the authority \vhich it bears in its nlcaning 
of "the sent," has Leen impaired to many minds. A 
ll1ultitude of men preach in these days \yithout any 
notion that a preacher is a nlan who bears a divine 
conlnlissioll fronl a SO\Tereign to announce pardon to 
His people, and that a lllan "Tho chooses hinlself for 
such a function is an inlpostor. Now ,YÌ1at I ,vish to 
remark of these six terms, by which St. Paul expresses 
his o\yn authority and that of the brethren \vho held 
the like rank with hinlself, is that they all concur in 
deriving the po,ver and the commission \yhich they 
represent from the person giving it, that is Jesus 
Christ, in tbe name of His Father, and not fron1 the 
people for ""Those good it is besto""Ted. 
rhe whole 
publication of the Gospel is, in fact, cnlleJ "The Pro- 
clanlation," \vhich the ,vord preacher and preaching no 
longer conveys. It is the message of a I(illg to His 
subjects declared by His heralds. 'rhey convey it to 
those ,-rho hear it by a conlnlissioll froln above. Their 


1 TÜn. ii. 7; 2 Tin1. i. I I. 
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,vhole authority comes fronl above, not from below. It 
is not the election of brethren \\yhich is the principle of 
their nlission, but the charge of the Sender, Christ. And 
as the Apostles \vere sent, they sent their successors. 
Election, in subsequent times, ho\vever conducted, indi- 
cated the person upon "Thorn po\ver fell; but tho power 
,vas froln God. 
A further light is thro\yn upon this most grand and 
beautiful doctrine of St. Paul as to the Church being the 
Body of Christ, and her ministry the appointed organ 
for maintaining divine truth through the \vhole course 
of tÜne upon earth, by the magnificent vision besto\vecl 
upon the beloved Apostle when he was by comnlalld of 
DOlnitian a prisoner in the island of Patmos, "for the 
'V orcl of God and the testimony of Jesus." As he " ,vas 
in the Spirit on the Lord's day, he heard behind him a 
great voice as of a trumpet, saying: ,'That thou seest 
write in a book, and scud to the seven Churches \vhich 
are in Asia, to Ephesus, and to Smyrna, and to Per- 
ganlus, and to Thyatira, and to Sarc1is, and to Phila- 
delphia, alid to Laodicia. Aud I turned to see the voice 
that spoke with me. .A.nd being turned, I sa\v seven 
golden candlesticks; and in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks one like to the Son of l\Ian, clothed 
,vith a garnlcnt clown to the feet, and girt about the 
paps ,vith a golden girdle. And His head and His hairs 
,vere \vhite, as \vhite wool and as sno\v, and His eyes 
,vere as a flame of fire, and IIis feet like unto fine brass, 
as in a burning furnace. And His voice as the sound 
of nlany waters. And lIe had in His fight hand seven 
stars. ...'\..nd from His mouth came out a sharp t\vo-edged 
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sword: and His face was as the sun shineth in His 
po\ver. And \vhen I had seen Him, I fell at His feet 
as dead. And He laid His right hand upon me, saying, 
Fear not, I am the First and the Last, and lIe that 
liveth, and I became dead, and behold I am living for 
ever and ever, and have the keys of death and of hell. 
"\V rite, therefore, the things \yhich thou hast seen, and 
"\VThich are, and which must be done hereafter: the 
mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in J\Iy 
right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. l'he 
seven stars are the angels of the seven Churches: and 
the seven candlesticks are seven Churches." 
This vision occupies a quite singular position. It is, 
as it were, the opening scene of that revelation which 
,vas mr.de by our Lord to the Apostle of the things that 
should happen in His Church from IIis first to His 
second coming; and which terminates only in the con- 
clusion of the great conflict bet\yeen the city of God 
and the city of the devil, 'v hen the seer beholds the 
Holy City "coming down out of heaven from God, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband." It took 
place rather more than sixty years after the day of Pen- 
tecost, "Then t"To persecutions of the Church, the first 
under Nero, and the second under Donlitian, had already 
tried the patience of the saints. Thus it dates a full 
generation after the time of St. Paul. In accordance 
"Tith the position "Thich it occupies at the head of a 
revelation given by the Lord Himself to him, 


"Che vide tutti i tempi gravi, 
Pria che morisse, della bella sposa, 
Che s'acquistò conla Ian cia e co' chiavi," 
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it is a vision of extraordinary po\yer and n1ajesty, repeat- 
ing, and if possible excelling, tbe grandeur of similar 
visions in the old prophets, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. l 
Our Lord appears with the incommunicable name of 
God, as the First and the Last: as the Redeeluer, that 
LivinO' One \vho became dead and is alive for ever and 
o 
ever; as the Ruler \y ho ort1ers all things as to the race 
of n1an, having the keys of death and of hell; as the 
,vorld's rreacher, "Tith the sharp s\vord of the "T ord, the 
instrulnent of His dominion, proceeding out of His 
lllouth; in the glory of the Resurrection, for His face is 
as the sun shining in his strength. The disciple \yho 
lay upon His breast at the Supper, now, \vhen he sa\v 
Him, fell as one dead at His feet; but He, deigr-ting to 
lay His right hand on hÜn, raised him up, and COIll- 
ll1ullicated the nlcaning of the vision: and \ye learn 
fron1 our Lord's o\yn \vords that it showed Hinl present 
in the government of His Church. 'V rite, He conl- 
Inandecl the seer, the nlystery of the seven stars ",
hich 
thou sa\vest in J\ly right hand, and the seven golden 
candlesticks. The seven stars are the angels of the 
seven Churches, and the seven candlesticks \v hich thou 
sa"
est are seven Churches. The mystery, He said-and 
the number seven is nlystical. The seven stars repre- 
sent the "Thole Episcopate held in the right hand of the 
Lord: 2 the seven candlesticks the ,,"'bole nUlnber of 


1 Isaias vi. I ; Ezech. iv. 32; Dan. vii. 9. 
2 Compare the strikingly similar and almost contemporary passage in 
the letter of St. Ignatius to the Ephesians: "For Jesus Christ, our inse- 
parable life, is the l11Ïnd of the Father, as also the bishops, appointed 
throughout the earth, are in the mind of Christ." 
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Churches throughout the world: and that He, the Son 
of l\Ian, is in the midst of them, Ilis perpetual govern- 
ment in and through those \vhonl He has appointed: 1 
and the seven letters directed to the seven Churches, 
lTIay by parity betoken seven ages or conditions of tbe 
one Church. 2 For the vision, taken as a \yhole, exhibits 
the perpetual action of Christ, not in OIle place, but in 
the midst of His people froln the beginning to the end. It 
is thus equivalent to the scope of the entire Apocalypse, 
at the head of which it stands. It also conveys to us, 
\vith the witness of St. John, a complete agreen1ent \vith 
the conception of St. Paul as to the unity of the divine 
Inissioll centred in the Church, and exerted by her 
Episcopate; as to the relation of that Episcopate to Christ, 
which in every age is held in His right haud, as ill every 
age He is in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks; 
as to tbe relation also of that Episcopate to the people 
over \vhich it is set: for our Lord commands \vhat He 
\vould say to the Churches to be written to their several 
angels, to express the truth that they sunlmed up in 
1 Baur, I{irchengeschichte der drei erstcn J ahrhunderte, p. 272, remarks, 
"Nicht ohne Grund hat man daher schon in den Ellgeln, an welche <lie 
den sieben Genleinden der Apocalypse bestimmten Schreiben gerichtet sind, 
einen Ausdruck der Episcopatsidee gesehen-da die den sieben Engeln ent- 
sprechenden Sterne alle zusanlmen in tIer Hand Christi f'ind, in iIlln also ihre 
Einheit haben, so l\ann durch den Engel, welchenjede Genleinde hat, nichts 
anders ausgedrückt sein, als die Beziehung, die sie lllitChristus als deIIl eineu 
Haupte aller Genleinden und der ganzen I{irche ycrknüpft." 
2 "Ideo septenl scribi ecclesias ut una Catholica septifonni gratiæ spiritu 
plena de
ignetur."-Cornel. a L. in loco. "'Yherefore in the Apocalypse the 
whole Church is represented by the sevenfolù number of the Churches."- 
St. Greg., I. B. 23, JJo't{(;ls. on Job. "Propter q uocl et J ohallnes Apostolus 
aù septelll scribit ecclesias, eo 11lOdo se ostendens ad unius plellituùinelll 
scribere."-St. .A 1lg. de Civ. JJel
 xvii. 4. 
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their person the flock conl11litted to then). The stars 
are in His hand, "Thile He is in the midst of the candle- 
sticks. They are His angels, and their authority lies 
in the message ,,"'hich they bear from Hinl, not in any 
charge deputed to theln by those ,yhom they govern. 
Each letter gathers up the character of the people, in 
the single person of the angel: "I know thy ,yorks, thy 
labour, and thy patience:" thus expressing the doctriue 
of St. Cyprian, "the Church is ill the Bishop." 
Thus St. Paul's truth of the Body of Christ is de- 
lineated in the vision of Rim ,vho is the First and tLe 
Last, who became dead, and wLo lives for eyer and ever, 
and from ,vhonl not only does all spiritual po,ver ori- 
ginally descend, but is perpetually carried in His right 
hand; which does not leave Hin1 because it is used by 
human instrunlents under fIim. And if the yision seen 
by St. John is in perfect agreenlent ,vith the conception 
of St. Paul, no less does it agree ,vith, and convey in 
visible action, that ,,,,hole account of the origin and 
transnlission of spiritual power ",vhich ,ve have been 
contemplating in the harnlony of the Gospels and the 
Acts. Only it is to be noted that ,vhat the Gospels 
declare is to be, the vision exhibits as being. 
If ,ye take the ,vho]e mass of the Scripture testinlony 
respecting the transnlission of spiritual po,ver for the 
governnlellt of the Church and the constitution of her 
polity, four qualities will appear salient: its comillg 
from above; its completeness; its unity; its independ- 
ence of civil authority. 
I. First, the po,ver thus illstituted comes clo,vn from 


T. 
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Christ upon Peter and the Apostles, and from them 
upon their successors. It does not spring froll1 election 
out of the body, hut by an exactly reverse process; the 
body itself springs from it. On the eve of the Passion, 
just after the institution of the Priesthood, our Lord 
said: " You have not chosen 1\le, but I have chosen 
you, and have appointed you that you should go and 
should bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain." 1 'Ihis is the whole order of the divine appoint- 
ment, from beginning and throughout. The Apostles 
develop out of thenlselves ministry and people. 'rhis 
growth Peter's preaching on the day of Pentecost in- 
augurated, as the po,ver fronl on high came do\vn upon 
hiln ana Lis brethren. The whole history of the Church 
through the first three centuries is a faithful continua- 
tion of this beginning. But here we have to note how 
every particle of the Scripture record testifies to the 
spiritual power coming dO\Yll from above, not rising 
up fronl below. The figure of this in the old la\v \vas 
Aaron in vested by 1\loses ,vith the Priesthood in the 
face of the "Thole congregation of the children of Israel; 
the counterpart in the ne\v is Christ ascending to 
heaven," blessing His brethren as He ascended, and send- 
ing dO\Yll upon them the pronlise of the Father. Thus 
the divine polity unfolds itself in a spiritual descent. 
2. The second quality is the conlpleteness of this 
power. 'rhe absence of details in the records, far from 
being an in1peachment of this completeness, subserves 
to its expression, because tLe po\ver given i
 sUillllled 
1 John xv. 16. 
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up in a general head, which embraces all particulars 
under if. Of this sun1ming up we have in the saIne 
Gospel of St. John an instance both in what is said to 
the Apostles and in ,vhat is said to Peter. As to the 
Apostles, the Incarnation, often called by the Fathers 
the Dispensation, embraces the ,vhole ,york of our Lord; 
not only His conling in our flesh, but His satisfaction 
for the sins of the ,vorld in the flesh assumed. All this 
,vas a mission from the Father. N o 'v, in investing His 
Apostles with po,ver on the evening of the Resurrectioll, 
He used this very expression: "As 1\Iy Father hath 
sent 1\Ie, I also send you." 'Vhatever there was to be 
done and ordered in the Church fron1 the beginning to 
the end ,vas, by the force of the similitude ,vith Hitnself 
thus used, included in these words. They are truly 
in1perial ,vords, constituting a spiritual empire. So, 
again, as to St. Peter, our Lord was "the great Pas- 
tor of the sheep in the blood of the everlasting testa- 
ment." As such He had been marked out by pro- 
phecy: it was His name of predilection: "I am the 
Good Shepherd: the Good Shepherd giveth His life for 
the sheep." N o 'v, this and none other was the term He 
used when He ,voulJ convey to Peter, in the concluding 
,yords of the last Gospel, suprenle authority: "Lovest 
thou 1\le more than these? Be shepherd over 1\1 y' sheep." 
"Vhat could be added to this one ,vord 1 That \\yhich 
,ve render " Be shepherd" comprehends all offices ,vhich 
governn1ent in the divine polity requires. It is the 
,vord chosen of old in psalm and prophecy for the sove- 
reignty of the l\lessiah. First the Psalmist sung, as he 
M 
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recorded the splendid promise of the future King, " Ask 
of 1\le, and I ,viII give Thee the Gentiles for Thine in- 
heritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for Thy 
possession: Thou shalt I)'ule them with a rod of iron." 
Again, \vhen Herod, assembling all the high priests 
and scribes of the people, inquired of them ,vhen the 
Christ should be born, they replied to hin1 out of the 
prophet l\Iicheas, describing Ly this word the reign of 
l\iessiah: "Out of thee shall come forth the Captain 
that shalll)
ule 1\Iy people Israel." 
Again, when the last prophet sa\v in the Apocalyptic 
vision the glory of the ,V ord of God going forth as a 
Conqueror, he described His po,ver in the same expres- 
sion: "The armies of heaven follo\ved Him on ,,'"hite 
horses, clothed in linen ,,
hite and clean. And out of 
IIis mouth goes forth a sharp sword, that in it He may 
strike the nations: and He shall rule them with a rod of 
iron. " Onr Lord of set purpose selected the one word 1 
,vhich conveyed His regal don1inion, and bestowed it 
upon Peter. Nor diel He give it ,vith a restricted 
but with a universal application: "Be shepherd over 
1\Iy sheep." "Tho can refuse St. Bernard's comment: 
""That sheep? the people of this or that city, or 
country, or kingdom? lJly sheep, He said. To \yhom 
is it 
)ot plain that He did not designate some, but 
assign all? N othin g i8 excepted \\'" here nothing is dis- 
tinguished." 2 On the t\VO sides, therefore, the power is 


1 lIe b. xiii. 20; John x. I I, xxi. 16; PSt ii. 9: Sept. ::\Iatt ii. 6, in 
translating l\Iic. v. 2, where its equivalent is åpxovra TOÛ Icrpa1]^; Apoc. xix. 
I 5; the s
nne word, 7rotp.alvELv, is used in all these passages. 
2 De COllsideratione ad Eugeni lun Paparn, 2, 8. 
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conlplete; in its nature, as that specially belonging to 
Christ; ill its subjects, as universal. This Olle ,vord 
includes in itself all inferior derivations, \vhether of 
episcopal or other suborJinate po\ver, and in virtue of 
it St. Peter becomes the source of the \vhole episcopate 
as well as the type or figure of every local Bishop. 
If the special conversations bet,yeen our Lord and the 
Apostles which passed in the forty days are not re- 
corded for us in their details, as being privileged com- 
munications made only to the chiefs of His kingdoln, for 
their guidance, and as instructions to be carried out by 
them in practice, yet the institution of an everlasting 
polity by Him is luarked out in the t\yO instances of 
l\Iission and Rule just cited, as ,veIl as in the other pas- 
sages before collected. In fact, it is in the institution of 
such a polity that the perfection of our Lord as La wgi vel' 
and Governor consists. Nothing in His kingdom was left 
to chance, or to sudden expedients arising in unforeseen 
dangers. All \yas from the beginning foreseen and pro- 
vided for. "Then He said to Peter, "Follo,v thou 1\1e," 
which ,vas His interpretation of the con1mission He had 
just before given to Peter, and a crucifixion \vhich ensued 
upon a crowning in the case of the disciple as of the 
1\Iaster, the ,vhole sequence of His Church through the 
centuries \yas in His n1ind and expressed in His yoice. 
3. nut further, the very basis of the Spiritual Power, 
as delineated in the testÜllony of Scripture, is so IaiJ in 
uuity, that if unity be broken the idea itself is utterly 
destroyed. 
"
rhe Captain \y ho should rule 
l y people Israel" 
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presents a very definite idea. "To feed the flock of 
Christ" is equally definite.' The one is the portrait of 
Christ in prophecy; the other represents His kingdom 
in history. It is one people and one flock, as it has one 
King and one Shepherd. So the Rock on ,vhich the 
Church is built is OIle structure; the confirn1ation of the 
brethren is the holding together one family in that one 
structure. 'Vhen St. Paul cOllyoked the ancients of the 
Church at Ephesus, he expressed the duty of Bishops 
through all time and place: "Take heed to yourselves 
and to the ,vhole flock, ,vherein the IToly Ghost hath 
placed you Bishops, to rule the Church of God, ,vhich 
He has purchased with His o,vn blood." This ,york of 
the Holy Ghost ,vas not linlited either as to time or as 
to place, and belongs to the Bishops of the whole ,yorld 
as much as to those \\;Tho met at Ephesus to reccive the 
fare,vell of St. Paul. In preciRely similar ternlS St. 
Peter charged the Bishops 'v horn he had planted in the 
provinces of POlltus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
BithYllia., "to feed the flock of God ,vhich is anlong 
you;" indicating at 
nce the unity of the flock and the 
unity of the episcopate held by many shepherds. For 
it is one flock ,vhich they rule everY\\There; not each a 
separate fold. A confederation of Bishops, each ruling 
a fold of his o,yn, ,vould frustrate the divine idea; also 
it would be difficult to imagine a governU1ent more 
futile, or a spectacle less persuasive to the ,yorld. If ,ve 
take the aceount of the Church's ministry quoted just 
a10ve frolll St. Paul, its unity runs through the whole 
as n1uch as its descent fron1 above. The Body of Christ 
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expresses both equally. If either part is taken a,vay, 
the essence is gone. A lllinistry such as is there de- 
scribed, existing in a dozen different countries of the 
earth, even if it possessed the same succession and order 
would present no such idea as the Apostle contemplates, 
and offer no such guarantee of divine truth as he dwells 
upon, unless it were organically one. Its ,yitness in one 
country might other\vise be diverse from its "Titness in 
another country; and as each ,vould have the same 
claim to be heard, the one ,vould neutralise the other. 
In fact, the Body of Christ ,voulcl cease to be. So 
ineffaceably is the Sacranlent of Unity impressed on the 
,y hole Gospel account of spiritual government. There is 
not a single promise lllade nor a single po,ver given 
except to the whole Church and to the one Church. 
4. The three qualities ,ve have described, the coming 
from above, completeness, unity, are intrinsic to the 
essence of spiritual government. They form together 
an external relation of entire independence ,vith regard 
to civil goyernment. Nothing can be plainer than the 
fact that Christ canle fronl God, and that He gave to 
His Apostles, and not to kings or rulers of the ,vorld, 
the Spiritual Po,ver ,vhich He fileant to transmit. 
Equally plain is it that the po,ver so given, being COIll- 
plete, could derive nothing intrinsic to its essence from 
the Civil Authority; and its unity demonstrates in no 
less a degree its independence of that authority, for it 
is the sallle one po\ver every\vhere, whereas civil govern- 
111ent is both complete and different in each separate 
State. Thus the independence of the Spiritual Power is 
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essential to it, as flo,ving out of the qualities ,vhich 
make it. 
'Vhen ,ve vie,v the Spiritual PO\\Ter as possessing 
inalienably these four qualities, as coming from above, 
as complete in itself, as one in all lands, and as inde- 
pendent of the Civil Po\ver, tbe notion of perpetuity 
,vill be found to be inherent in the thing so conceived. 
Again, the promises made to it last as long as the sub- 
ject to "rhich they belong. As the kingdom of Christ 
and the flock of Christ are perpetual from His first to 
His second coming, so therefore is the Dearer of the 
keys and the Shepherd of the flock. And yet more, the 
Body of Christ moves through the ages, ever gro,ving to 
His full stature and measure, so that this liying struc- 
ture can as little fail as Christ Himself. The Head and 
the Body live on together. Again, the secular po\ver 
also, over against which and in the midst of which in 
all lands and times the Spiritual Po,ver stands, is per- 
petual. The promise made to the College of Apostles, 
"Behold I am \\Tith you all days to the cOnSUnl111ation 
of the \vorld," is an express grant of perpetuity. The 
promise to Peter that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the Rock, or the Church which is founded on 
the Rock, is a grant of perpetuity equally express. The 
same is implied in St. l\Iark's closing \vords, that our 
Lord sat do\yn on the right hand of God, after giving 
His cOlllmission to the Apostles to preach the gospel 
through the ,vhole \vorld to every creature; and that as 
they ,vent forth He \vorked ",.ith them, confirming the 
,vord by signs follo\viug-a ,york and a confirmation on 
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His part \vhich should last equally to the end, so long 
as He was seated at the right hand of God. So equally 
the promise of the Father, the Paraclete, sent do\vn 
fron1 above by the Son, is a permanent power by \yhich 
the Church was originally 111ade and perpetually sub- 
sists. All these divine pron1ises cohere and shed light 
upon each other. Thus the c0111mission to Peter, "Feed 
J\Ir sheep," is universal, not only as to its subject, \yhich 
is the whole flock of Christ, but as to its duration, 
,vhich is so long as there is a flock to feed. It ,vas a 
charge, not only to a person, but to an office. If tbe 
thing itself to which it related ,yas to endure, it is 
obvious that the longer it lasted, and the more it grew, 
the greater also the need of the office ,vhich should 
upbear it. rrhe duration of the living organism moyed 
by the Head, ,vhich St. Paul so strongly attests, and 
carries on into the unseen \vorId, attests the reciprocal 
duration of the Head. 
As those divine \vords ,vhich convey the promise- or 
confer the gift of the Spiritual Po\ver cohere and shed 
light on each other, so the impairing them in any par- 
ticular destroys their idea, ,vhich is to say that they 
express a real and concrete existence, wherein the idea 
has passeù in to an adequate -act. This is Jesus Christ 
in His I\.ingship, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ACTUAL RELATION BET\VEEN CHURCH AND STATE 
FRO
1 '.rHE DAY OF PENTECOST TO CONSTANTINE. 


The T'ransmission of Spiritltal A 
ähority as vJitnessed in the 
Hist01
Y of the Ch'lt1'ch fro1ì
 A.D. 29 to A.D. 3 2 5. 


IT ,vas requisite to dra,v out the full statement of the 
transmission of Spiritual Power, as recorded in the 
Scriptures of the Church, before p
ssing to its historical 
fulfilment. How exactly the fulfilment corresponded to 
the promise is attested for us by an unexceptionable 
authority, almost at the end of the first century. This 
witness was given just hefore the closing of the Canon 
of the New Testament itself. It is to be deplored that 
almost all the early letters of the Sovereign Pontiffs 
have been lost, but one of the first is extant in the letter 
of St. Clenlent of Rome to the Corinthian Church. It 
belongs to the year 9S or 96, and was written during 
or immediately after Domitian's persecution, 'v hen St. 
John the Evangelist ,vas the sole survivor of the .L
pOs- 
tolic College. Its occasion ,vas an attempt to depose 
the Bishop of Corinth by a party in that Church. 'rhe 
nlatter ,vas referred to the llonlan Church, and the Pope 
gi ves his judgment in wort1s which ,ve will quote later. 
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St. Irenæus, l about eighty years after this letter ,vas 
,yritten, referred to it in these terms: "The blessed 
Apostles (Peter and Paul), having founded and built up 
the (Roman) Church, delivered up the administration of 
it to Linus; this is the Linus of 'VhOlll Paul has made 
mention in his letter to Timothy. His successor was 
Anacletus, and in the third degree from the Apostles 
Clement received the bishopric, who had both seen the 
blessed Apostles and lived with them, having their 
preaching yet sounding in his ears, and their tradition 
before his eyes; not alone in this, for there ,vere still 
Inany left at that time who had been taught by the 
Apostlès. In the time then of this Clement, no slight 
dissension having arisen among the brethren at Corinth, 
the Church in Rome sent a most authoritative letter to 
the Corinthians, dra"ring them together into peace, and 
renewing their faith, and recording the tradition recently 
derived by it from the Apostles." 
The nature of the dissension which he sought to 
appease ,yas a violation of the due succession in the 
episcopate. This fact led St. Clement to give an account 
of its origin. This account, be it observed, dates sixty- 
six years, or just t",
o generations after the Day of Pen- 
tecost. It is an historical narration of 'v hat had inter- 
vened, exhibiting the manner in "Thich the Apostles and 
their immediate successors had understood the conlmis- 
sion given thenl by our Lord, the terms of which we 
have just been considering. rrh
re can be nothing more 
authentic or more valuable than such a statenlent conl- 


1 Contra Hæreses, 3, 3. 
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iug frolll such a source. It is a sumnlary at the end of 
the first century,1 giving the order according to ,vhich 
the Church was propagated, and it has the peculiarity 
of being issued by the authority which stood at the 
head of all. 
St. Clement 2 there enjoins obedience ,vithin the 
Christian body, referring to the discipline of the Ronlall 
army, in these terms: "Let us take service, therefore, 
brethren, with all earnestness in His faultless ordinances. 
Let us n1ark the soldiers that take service under our 
rulers, how exactJy, ho,v readily, ho\v subnlissively, they 
execute the orders given then1. All are not prefects, 
nor rulers of thousands, nor rulers of hundreds, nor 
rulers of fifties, and so forth; but each man in his O'Yll 
rank executeth the order given by the emperor and his 
commanders. The great ,,
ithout the small cannot exist, 
neither the small ,vithout the great. There is a certain 
nlixture in all things, and therein is utility. Let us 
take our body as an exanlple. The head without the 
feet is nothing, so like,vise the feet ,vithout the head 
are nothing; even the smallest limbs of our body are 
necessary and useful for the ,yhole body; but all the 
members conspire and unite in subjection, that the 
whole body 11lay be saved. So, in our case, let the 
,v hole body be saved in Christ Jesus, and let each man 


1 For the date of the epistle, as at the end of the century, see the argu- 
ments in the Prolegornena, pp. 22, 23, of Funk's "Opera Patrum Apostoli- 
corunl." 
2 St. Clement to t1te Corinthians, 37 and following sections, in which I 
follow generally Dr. Lightfoot's translation, with a few changes. 
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be subject unto his neighbour, according as also he was 
appointed with his special grace. 
"Forasmuch, then, as these things are manifest be- 
forehand, and ,ve have searched into the depths of 
the divine kno\yledge, ,ve ought to do all things in 
order, as many as the J\Iaster 1 has commanded us to 
perform at their appointed seasons. N O\V the offerings 
and liturgic 2 acts He comnlanded to be perforll1ed with 
care, and not to be done rashly or in disorder, but at 
fixed times and seasons. And 'v here and by ,,
honl He 
would have them performed He himself fixed by His 
supreme \yill, that all things being done \vith piety, 
according to His good pleasure, nlight be acceptable to 
His ,viII. They, therefore, that nlake their offerings at 
the appointed seasons are acceptable and blessed; for 
,vhile they follo,y the institutions of the J\Iaster they 
cannot go wrong. For unto the high priest his proper 
liturgic acts are assigned, and to the priests their proper 
office is appointed, and upon the levites their proper 
ministrations are laid. rrhe layman is bound by the 
In ynutn' s ordinances. 
"Let each of you, brethren, in his o\vn rank giye 
thanks to God, maintaining a good conscience, and 
not transgressing the appointed rule of his service, but 
acting ,yith all seenlliness. K ot in every place, bretllren, 
are the continual daily sacrifices offered, or the free-,yill 
offerings, or the sin-offerings and the trespass-offerings, 


1 · 0 Åffrrr6T7j<;. 
2 1rpourþopà<; Kat "XfLTovp)'la<;, sacrificial terms, belonging to the Holy 
Eucharist. 
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but in Jerusalem alone. And even there the offeriDg is 
not made ill every place, but before the sanctuary in 
the court of the altar, and this too through the high 
priest and the aforesaid officiants, after that the victiln 
to be offered has been inspected for blenlishes. 
rhey 
then ,vho do anything contrary to the seemly ordinance 
of His ,vill receive death as the penalty. You see, 
brethren, in proportion as greater kno,v ledge has been 
vouchsafed to us, so nluch the nlore are we exposed to 
danger. 
"rfhe Apostles evaDgelised us from the Lord Jesus 
Christ : Jesus Christ from God. So then Christ ,vas sent 
forth by God, and the Apostles by Christ. Both there- 
fore can1e of the ,viII of God in the appointed order. 
Having therefore received a charge, and having been 
fully assured through the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and confirmed in the "r orcl of God ,vith full 
assurance of the Holy Ghost, they ,"vent forth ,yith 
the good tidings that the kingdom of God was about 
to come. So preaching every\vhere fronl country to 
country and from to,vn to to\Vll, they ,vent on appoint- 
ing their first-fruits, \vhen they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons for those that were 
to believe. And this they did in no new fashion; for 
indeed it had been ,vritten concerning bishops and dea- 
cons in very ancient times: for thus saith the Scripture 
in a certain place, I will appoint their Lishops in justice 
and their deacons in faith. 
"And ,vhat Inarvel if they ,vho ,vere entrusted in 
Christ ,,,ith such a ,york by God appointed the aforesaid 
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persons, seeing that even the blessed 1\loses, \y ho ,vas a 
faithful servant in all his house, recorded for a sign in 
the sacred books all things that ,vere enjoined u pOll hin). 
And him also the rest of the prophets followed, bearing 
joint witness ,vith him unto the laws that vtere ordained 
by him. For he, ,vhen jealousy arose concerning the 
priesthood, and there "ras dissension among the tribes 
which of them was adorned ,yith the glorious name, 
commanded the t\velve chiefs of the tribes to bring to 
him rods inscribed \vith the name of each tribe. And 
he took them and tied them, and sealed them with the 
signet-rings of the chiefs of the tribes, and put them 
away in the tabernacle of the testimony on the table of 
God. And having shut the tabernacle, he sealed the 
keys, and like\vise also the rods. And he said unto 
them, Brethren, the tribe ,vhose rod shall bud, this hath 
God chosen to be priests and officiants unto Him. Now 
when morning came, he called together all Israel, even 
the six hundred thousand men, and sho"red the seals to 
the chiefs of the tribes, and opened the tabernacle of the 
testimony, and dre\v forth the rods. And the rod of 
Aaron was found not only with buds, but also bearing 
fruit. "That think ye, beloved 
 Did not 1\loses kno\v 
beforehand that this would come to pass 
 Assuredly 
be knew it. But that disorder might not arise in Israel, 
he did thus, to the end that the Name of the true and 
only God might be glorified: to whom Le glory for ever 
and ever. An1en. 
"And our Apostles knew through our Lord Jesus 
Christ that there \vould be strife over the dignity of the 
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episcopate. For this cause, therefore, having received 
complete forekno\vledge, they appointed the aforesaid 
persons, and they established a succession, that if these 
should fall asleep, other approved men should succeed 
to their liturgic fUllction. l Those, therefore, that ,vere 
appointed Ly then1, or after,vartl Ly other men of re- 
pute, \vith the consent of the "'Thole Church, and \vho 
perfornled their office blamelessly to the flock of 
Christ, \vith lo\v liness, gentleness, and a generous spirit, 
and for a long time have borne a good report \yith all, 
these \ye judge it not consonant ,vith justice to deprive 
of their office. For it ""ill be no light sin in us to 
deprive of the episcopate those \vho offer the gifts 
blamelessly and holily. Blessed are those presby-tel's 
who have gone before, seeing that their departure \ya,s 
fruitful and ripe, for they have no fear lest anyone 
should remove them from their appointed place. For 
,,"e see that you are displacing certain persons ,vho were 
living honourably frolll the office which they had blame- 
lessly perfornled." 
St. Clement, in the above passages, states in fe\v but 
precise words ho\v the "'''hole Christian n1inistry ,vas 
appointed by Christ with the lllOst exact order. " rrhe 
J\Iaster commanded the offerings and liturgic acts to be 
per
orn1ed ,vith care, and not to be done rashly or in 
disorder, but at fixed times and seasons. And "There 
and by \vhom He would have them perforn1ed He Linl- 
self fixed by His suprenle \vill, that all things being 
done with piety, according to His good pleasure, nljght 


1 T7}J1 ^HTovp)'lav aVTWV. 
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be acceptable to His will." \Ve have seen that only 
the appointment of the supreme authority-that of 
St. Peter and the Apostolic College-is recorded in the 
Gospels and Acts. All details are omitted. But tlJis 
does not mean that such details ,vere either unim- 
portant or left to be developed casually. Here it is 
expressly said that our Lord appointed then1 alJ, and 
left strict injunctions both as to the persons ,vho should 
execute then1 and the things to be done. And then St. 
Clement assumes rather than states-so entirely un- 
contested and ackno,vledged seems it to be in his mind 
-that the Christian order succeeds the l\losaic in the 
triple division of high priest, priest, anc1levite. " They 
therefore that make their offerings at the appointed 
seasons are acceptable and blessed; for \yhile they follo\v 
the institutions of the l\Iaster they cannot go "'Tong." 
He speaks of a present, not a past time; of an actual, 
not a typical order, continuing thus: "For unto the 
high priest his proper liturgic acts are assiguec1, nnd to 
the priests their proper office is appointed, and upon the 
levites their proper ministrations are laid. The layman 
is bound by the layman's ordinances. Let each of you, 
brethren, in his o,vn rank, give thanks to God, main- 
taining a good conscience, and not transgressing the 
a.ppointed rule of His service, but acting with all seem- 
liness." 1 It cannot be denied that these are injunctions 


1 On this passage Bianchi, "Della Potestà e della Politia della Chie
a," 
yolo iii. p. 158, remarks: "In oltre era noto a San Girolamo il senso delJa 
Chiesa illtorno all' ecclesiastica gerarchia d' ordine, che ella ne' tre gra(li 
de' Vescovi, de' Preti, e de' 
Iinistri, ovvero de' Diaconi, sotto il cui nome 
altri l\Iinistri inferiori si comprelltlono, disc
nùcva dal Vecchio Testa- 
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issued to those to ,,"horn he ,vas speaking. And the 
tacit nppropriation of the Jewish names and offices to 
the Christian order, ,vith tbe injunction of present 
obedience, all based upon the direct institution of "the 
:I\Iaster," is every way to be noted. But he proceeds to 
say that, if the l\Iosaic services are accurately performed 
according to a divine rule, much nlore should the Chris- 
tian be. " Not in every place, brethren, are the con- 
tinual daily sacrifices offered, or the free-will offerings, 
or the sill-offerings, and the trespass-offerings, but in 
Jerusalem alone. And even there the offering is Dot 
made in every place, but before the sanctuary in the 
court of the altar, and this too through the high priest 
and the aforesaid officiants, after that tbe victim to be 
offered has been inspected for blemishes. 'They then 
,vho do anything contrary to the seemly orLlinance 
of His ,viII receive death as the penalty. You see, 
brethren, in proportion as greater knowledge has been 
vouchsafed to us, so much the more are 
Te exposed to 
1 " 
( anger. 
How, it may be asked, comes it that he mentions the 
,,"orship at Jerusalem as going on ,vhen the city and 
temple had been destroyed twenty-five years before 
 
I ,,,"ould suggest that St. Clement is considering the 
"Thole order of the Aaronic priesthood and ,vorship as a 


mento, e da origine divina, cioè dall' ordine stabilito da Dio nel SOllilllO 
Sacerdote, ne' Sacerdoti inferiori, ene' Leviti : i quali graùi diversi nella 
potestà componevano la gerarchia. della vecchia Chiesa." St. Jerome him- 
self says, Ep. 101 atl Evangelunl: "Et ut SCialllUS traditiones Apostolicas 
SUlllptas de V. Testanlento, quod Aaron et filii ejus atque Levitæ in 
templo fuerunt, hoc siLi Episcopi et PresbJteri, et Diacolli yillÙicent in 
Ecclesia.'
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divine appointnlent. In this point of vie,v, it is apart 
from tinle, that is, he nlelltions it ideally as a divine 
institution. 1\Ioreover, he clearly considers it as carried 
on in the Christian n1Ïnistry, as having found in that 
ministry its complete fulfilment. In this aspect it "vas 
of no importance that the worship at Jerusalem, to 
V\?hieh he referred, had ceased by a divine judgment to 
be any longer in existence. It had fulfilled its work; 
tbe blood of bulls and goats, ,vhich typified the 1110St 
Precious Blood, was offered no more; but instead the 
sacrifice to ,vhich it had pointed. He quotes it for ,vhat 
hadllot passed, the divine institution of a certain order 
in it. If, for the violation of this order, death ,vas 
inflicted, ho,v much nlore should those \v ho transgressed 
the Christian institution, as having been vouchsafed 
greater kuo,vledge, be exposed to danger. 1\Ioreover, 
,vas not the fact of Jesus being the Christ a basis in St. 
Clement's mind for the belief that the 1\Iosaic ,vorship 
,vas carried OU, ,,,ith the requisite change, in the Chris- 
tian 
 Ho\v deeply lay in his nlind the feeling that the 
Christian Church was a continuation of the Je,vish- 
the child coming forth from the embryo or the Jewish 
,volllb-is apparent through the \" hole letter. 
rfhe third point, then, ,vhich we note is, that the 
ordinances of Christ, in all that concerns the priesthood 
and the rites of His Church, were to be observed. accord- 
ing to the rule which " the 1\Iaster" HÏIuself had giyen 
even more accuratel y than the :ßlosaic ritual thou ah 
, b 
that also ,vas of divine institution, had been observed. 
In the next section St. Clement states very concisely, 
N 
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but with the greatest energy, that quality in the trans- 
mission of spiritual po\yer 011 which ,ve have d ,velt in 
dra,ying out the scriptural record, that it came altogether 
from above, not from below: "The Apostles evangelised 
us from the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ fron1 God. 
So then Christ was sent forth by God, and the Apostles 
by Christ. Both, therefore, came of the will of God in 
the appointed order. Having then received a charge, 
and having been fully assured through the resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and confirmed in the ,vord of 
God ,yith full assurance of the Holy Ghost, they went 
forth ,vith the good tidings that the killgdon
 of God 
,vas about to come." As the ,vhole appointment pro- 
ceedeù originally from Christ to the Apostles, so in the 
appointments of the Apostles it proceeded from them 
t? those ,vhom they chose. Authority, therefore, in the 
kingdom of Christ, pursued throughout Olle descent: 
it came by the mandate of superiors, not by the elec- 
tion of inferiors. Thus St. Clement restates the Apos- 
tolic mission as recorded by St. John: "As 1\1 y Father 
hath sent 1\le, I also send you." But he adds a fact to 
a principle-a fact ,vhich, recording as it does the 
'v hole order of the propagation of the faith in the first 
t,vo generations from the day of Pentecost, is of the 
utmost value. " So preaching everywhere from country 
to country, and from city to city, they ,vent on appoint- 
ing their first-fruits, ,vhen they had proved then1 by 
the Spirit, to be bishops and deacons for those that 
\vere to LcJieve." That is, the Apostles ,vhen they came 
into a town, preaching as St. Paul and St. Barnabas are 
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described as doing at Iconium, at Lystra, and at Derbe, 
",vere guided by a special inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
in the choosing of future rulers among those who heard 
then1 and listened to them. These" first- frui ts " of 
their labour they invested \vith the episcopal consecra- 
tion and office, and themselves passing on to other 
places, left the bishop and his deacons to fornl the future 
people. In the bishop they planted the root of the 
complete tree; from his person radiated the priests and 
deacons; from his mouth came the tradition of the 
divine doctrine, and thenceforth in that place all Chris- 
tian ordinances began to exist and to be exercised. The 
bishop is the ecclesiastical unit, the father and gene- 
rator after the pattern of Christ, "Thorn he represents. 
The process is entirely different from another which 
has often in thought been substituted for it, according 
to \vhich an existing number of believers might elect 
their superiors, and the ecclesiastical rule be exercised in 
virtue of a sort of imagined social compact. But the 
words of St. Clement are precise in excluding any such 
origin of Christian mission: he says that the Apostles 
appointed their first-fruits to be bishops and deacons of 
those who were to believe, not of those \vho believed 
already; they created the ministry, that the ministry 
might form the people as yet future. l All this, he adds, 
\vas in accordance \vith ancient prophecy. 
He then proceeds to draw attention to the most ren1ark- 
able origin of the J e\vish hierarchy, in that 1\Ioses deter- 


1 Ka81oTaJlOJl Tà!) à7rapxà!) aVT;;JI, oOK'p.ácmJlTf!) T
 7rJlfvp.an, fl!) É7rUTKÓ7rOV!) Kal 
OWKÓJlOV!) TWJI P.fÀÀÓJlTWJI 7rUJTfVHJI. 
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Inined the devolution of the high priesthood to Aaron 
by appealing to a miraculous judgnlent of God in caus- 
iug his rod to bear fruit among the rods of the chiefs 
of the tribes. In truth, there is no act recorded nlore 
strikingly typical of the divine ecollonlY in the mission 
of our Lord than the creation of tbe whole J e,,"ish 
priesthood in the person of Aaroll. In that one act the 
entire J e,vish ritual, ,vith the doctrine \vbich it upheld 
and propagated, proceeded by a divine interference 
attested in a miracle fron1 above, exactly as in the 
Person of our Lord and fron1 His sacrificial act as Re- 
deen1er the ,,'hole Christian hierarchy and the doctrine 
,,"hich it upbears came forth from the God and Fatber 
of all. Under this exanlple, and as an installce of 
po\ver coming from above, St. Clenlent places the con- 
duct of the Apostles in determining the appointment 
and tbe succession of rulers in the Church. "And our 
Apostles kne,v, through our Lor<..l Jesus Christ, that 
there ,vould be strife over the dignity of the episcopate. 
For this cause, therefore, having received conlplete fore- 
kno,v ledge, they appointed the aforesaid persoHs, aHd 
they established a succession that, if these should fall 
asleep, other approved men should succeed to their 
liturgic fUllction." 
Thus before the end of the first century we have 
a historical staten1ent of the universal and regular 
appointn1ent of bishops throughout the "\vorld by the 
Apostles in consequence of "complete foreknowledge 
received" fron1 our Lord 1 [in1self. 'fhe principle on 
",vhich they proceeded is clearly defiued; the generation 
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of the Christian people from a hierarchy existing before 
itself is nlarked out. This is said to be in accordance 
,vith ancient prophecy, and follo\vs the great example of 
God, who created by the hand of l\Ioses the order of the 
Aaronic priesthood, the precursor and preparer of the 
Christian, in which it was merged, ,vhen the High 
Priest at length appeared and consummated the act 
w'hich the whole J e\vish ritual \yas formed to synlbolise. 
In all this statement St. Clement not merely con- 
firms the scriptural record, but he supplies those de- 
tails ,vhich it enveloped in general heads. 'ritus and 
Timotheus are instances of episcopal appointment in the 
,vritings of St. Paul, and the bishops or angels of the 
seven Churches in the Apocalypse; but here the ap- 
pointment is recorded as general, as every\vhere carried 
out by the Apostles in each city according to the special 
instructi on of our Lord. 
Scarcely less renlarkable is the manner in which this 
Pope, the third from St. Peter, exercises in the lifetime 
of St. John tbe supreme pastoral office, the creation of 
which that Apostle has recorded. 'fhe question to Le 
decided is the deposition or the maintenance of the 
Bishop at Corinth, and there follows inlmediately upon 
the text above cited the act of authority. " 'rhose, 
therefore, that 

ere appointed by them or after,vard 
by other Inen of repute, ,yith the consent of the 'v hole 
Church, and ,yho performed their office blamelessly to 
the flock of Christ, ,vith lowliness, gentleness, and a 
generous spirit, and for a long time have borne a good 
report with an, these 'iDe Judge it not consonant 'ivith Justice 
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to clelJT'ive of theÏ?'" office. For it ,,,ill be no light sin in 
us to deprive of the episcopate 1 th08e "\\Tho offer the gifts 
1lan1elessly and holily." He \vho speaks in this language 
intimates thereby tbat he has po\ver to deprive of tbe 
liturgic office, that is, of the episcopate, and ackno\v- 
ledges tbat he will have to ans\ver for the exercise of 
that power. 
But further, the sentence thus given he declares to 
be the sentence of God Himself. "Receive our counsel, 
ana you shall have no occasion of regret. For as God 
liveth, and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy 
Spirit, \vho are the faith and the hope of the elect, so 
surely shall he who, with lo\vliness of mind and instant 
in gentleness, hath without regretfulness performed the 
ordinances and cou111landments that are given by God, 
be enrolled and have a n
tllle among the nunlber of 
them that are saved through Jesus Christ, through 
,vhom is the glory to Hilll for ever and ever. Alllen. 
But if certain persons shoulù be disobedient unto the 
words spoken Ly IIiIll through us, let them understand 
that they ,,,ill entangle themselves ill no slight trallS- 
gression and danger; but we shall be guiltless of this 
Sill." 2 Further on in the letter he continues :- 
" Therefore it is right for us to give heed to so great 
and so 11lany examples, and to subn1it the neck, and, 
occupying the place of obedience, to take our side \yith 
thelll that are the leaders of our souls, that, ceasing 
from this foolish dissension, ,ve may attain to the goal 
which lies before us in truthfulness, keeping aloof from 
1 71}S ^HTOVP'Ylas-T1}S brtCTK07r1}S ð.7roßa^ÚJI. 2 Sections 58, 5Ç. 
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every fault. For you will give us great joy and glad- 
ness if you render obedience to the things written by 
us through the Ho]y Spirit, and root out the un- 
righteous anger of your jealousy, according to the 
entreaty which ,ye have nlade for peace and concord 
in this letter." 1 
Let us sum up tbe force of the ,yords just cited. 
St. Clement, after invoking the Three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity as ,vitnesses of the judgment he ,yas 
about to promulgate, declares that" he who performs 
without regretfulness the ordinances and command- 
men ts that are given by God" shall " be enrolled and 
have a llame among the nunlber of them that are saved 
through Jesus Christ." On the other hand, that those 
,vho are "disobedient unto the ,yords spoken by Him 
through us" "Trill entangle thenlselves in no slight trans- 
gression and danger. " He adds, moreover, " You ,vill 
give us great joy and gla.dness if you render obedience 
to the things written by us through the Holy Spirit." 1 
Frolll all which "Te learn that a decision of the 
Church of Ronle, issued by its Bishop, as to ,vhether 
the Bishop of Corinth "Tas rightly or \vrongly deposed, 
is declared, after attestation of the Three Divine Persons 
to be anlong the comnlalldnlents and ordinances given 
by God; to be "\yords spoken by God through us," 
t.hat is, the Pope and the Church of Rome; to be 
"things written by us through the Holy Spirit," to 
,vhich absolute obedience \yas due, and ,yhich could 
not be neglected" without no slight transgression and 
1 Section 63. 
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danger." fThe Pope, moreover, takes upon himself the 
power to deprive of the episcopate by issuing a judg- 
ment that an actual possessor of it is in his right, 'v hile 
he says at the same time that it w"ould be "no light 
sin in us to deprive him of it unjustly." 
It is in every ,yay remarkable that the first pastoral 
letter of a Pope ,,'hich has been preserved to posterity 
should contain so undeniable an exercise of his supreme 
authority. Again, it is another noteworthy matter that 
this supreme authority should have been exercised in 
the lifetime of the last surviving A postle, the Beloved 
Disciple. Further, would it be possible to apply in a 
stronger way than St. Clement, issuing an authoritative 
judgment, here applies them, those words of our Lord: 
"He that heareth you, heareth lVle; and he that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth 
Ie; and he that despiseth 1\le, 
clespiseth Him that sent 1\le." 1 And again, ""That- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven." Lastly, it is to be noted that the authority 
thus exercised concerns not a point of dogma, but the 
office of a Bishop; yet disobedience to it is considered 
as disobedience to " words spoken by God through us. " 
The part of St. Clement's letter, ,vhich contains tbe 
,vhole judgment thus commented on, has only been 
recovered ,vithin the last few years. 
But that ",vhole vie,v of the constitution of the 
Church during the first century ,vhich is presented to 
us in the Epistle of St. Clement is remarkably corro- 
borated by the letters of his contemporary, St. Ignatius 
1 Luke x. 16. 
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of Antioch. That fervent confessor of God, passing in 
chains to lllartyrdom, pours forth, as is well kno\vn, the 
de
pest fulness of his heart to the Churches ,,
hich he 
visits in his long ,vay of the cross fron1 Antioch to 
Rome. The letters are short, the style abrupt, the 
expressions ouly incidental; he had no thought of writ- 
ing a treatise on the constitution of the Church. Thus 
any short quotation is quite inadequate to render the 
full witness of the saint. It ,vould be necessary to read 
through the whole series in order to feel ho\v inces- 
santly he d\vells upon union with God wrought through 
obedience to the hierarchy of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, which is the test in his mind of love to Christ. 
Thus, at the beginning of his letter to the Church of 
Smyrna, he speaks of the most blessed Passion of Christ, 
" a fruit of which are ,ye that He might set up a token 
for aU ages through His Resurrection to His holy and 
faithful ones, \vhether they be among Jews or Gentiles, 
in the one body of His Church." 
In his letter to the Church of Ephesus there is a 
remarkable passage, in which he joins together the 
thought of the unity of a particular diocese ,vith the 
unity of the bishops throughout the \vorld. "It is 
fitting ,that you should by all means glorify Jesus 
Christ, ,vho has glorified you, that by a unifoflll obedi- 
ence you may be perfectly joined together and subject 
to the bishop, and the presbytery lllay be in all things 
sanctified. I do not comma.nd you, as if I were any- 
body; for though I an1 bound in the name of Christ, I 
anl not yet perfected in Hinl. For noW I begin to 
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learn, and speak to you as my fello\v-disciples. For I 
ought to be confirmed by you in faitb, in adnlonition, 
in patience, in long-suffering. But since charity per- 
mits me not to be silent in regard to you, I have there- 
fore taken upon me to exhort you tbat you may rUll 
together \vith the mind of God. For Jesus Christ, our 
inseparable life, is the nlind of tùe Father, as also the 
bishops, appointed throughout the earth, are in the 
mind of Christ. \Vhence, also, it becomes you to agree 
,vith the mind of the Lishop, as indeed you do. For 
your illustrious presbytery, \vorthy of God, is fitted as 
exactly to the Lishop as the strings are to a harp. 
Hence it is that, in your concord and harmonious love, 
Jesus Christ is sung; and one and all you n1ake up the 
chorus, that, being harn1011Ïous in concord, taking up 
the song of God in unity, you may sing with one voice 
to the Father through Jesus Christ, that He n1ay both 
hear you and recognise by your good deeds that you 
are 111e111be1'8 of IIis Son. It is \vell for you, then, to 
be ill bhnneless unity, that you lliay in all things par- 
take of God." 
The vivid love and sense of the Church, as the great 
instrulllellt of unity \\
1'ought by the Passion of Christ 
in the \vorld, and compacted by the ministry ,yhich He 
has set up, distinguishes the letter of St. Ignatius as it 
does that of St. Paul to the sallie Ephesian Church, so 
specially beloved by the Apostle, and tbe scene of so 
111 any of his labours. nut St. Irenæns 1 tel1s us that it 


1 Irenæus, iii. I -l7rEtTa 'Iwávv?JS', 0 p.a8?JT1]S' TOU Kvplov, 0 Kaì f7rì TÒ UTf}{JOS' mffou 
å,va7rfUWV Kaì aÙTòs i
fÖWKf TÒ fva'Y'ytAtOv, fV 'EcþfU'iJ Tf}S 'Aulas ötaTplßwv. 
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,vas also from the bosom of this Church of Ephesus that 
the Apostle of love issued the Gospel in which he re- 
corded for the ,\yorld the great conlmission to feed the 
whole flock of Christ given to St. Peter on the shore of 
the lake of Galilee. 
Let us add one more passage from the letter to the 
Trallians. "For \yhen you are subject to your bishop 
as to Jesus Christ you seem to me to live not after the 
nlanner of nlen, but according to Jesus Christ, "Tho died 
for us, in order that, believing in His death, you nlay 
escape death. It is therefore necessary that you do 
nothing ",
itLout your bishop, but that you be subject to 
the presbytery also, as to the Apostles of Jesus Christ, 
our hope, in whom if we walk ,ye shall be founJ. '1'he 
deacons also, as being the nlinisters of the Inysteries of 
Jesus Christ, must 1e acceptable to all. For they are 
not the ministers of meat and drink, but servants of the 
Church of God. "Therefore they nlust avoid all offences 
as they "rould fire. Let all in like manner reverence the 
deacons as Jesus Christ, and the bishop as the type of 
the Father, and the presbyters as God's senate and the 
College of Apostles. "Tithout these there is no Church." 
These ,yords expressly state the organic unity of a 
local Church to be the þishop with his priests and 
deacons; but he had like,yise noted that the bishops 
established throughout the earth ,yere together "in the 
mind of Christ." 
The ,yords of St. Clement the Pope, and St. Ignatius, 
the bishop of one of the three original patriarchal Sees, 
thus cOll]plete and corroborate each other. If ,ye put the 
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passages just cited fronl the latter ,,-ith the statell1ent 
of the former, that "the A postles, preaching from 
country to country and froIn city to city, established 
their first-fruits, after proving them by the Spirit, to 
be bishops and deacons of a people that \ycrc to be- 
lieve," ,ve have a perfect chain let do\vn from above, 
and binding the earth in its em brace: God, \\;
ho sends 
forth Christ; Christ, ,vho sends forth the Apostles; the 
Apostles, who appoint local bishops, ,vho are the boud 
to their clergy and people. In the 'v hole of this the 
expression of St. Ignatius is verified: "hence in your 
concord and harmonious love Jesus Christ is sung." If 
the bishops throughout the world ,yere not united ,vith 
each other in as complete a harmony as the presbytery 
,vi th the bishop in a particular diocese, these ,vords 
would not be true. But, on the contrary, they are 
together "in the mind of Christ," as He is "the nlind 
of the Father," and they feed not each a separate flock, 
bu t together "the flock of Christ." 
But who is the bond of their union 1 It pleased. the 
Divine Providence that, even before St. Ignatius "rrote, 
and even in the lifetÜne of the Apostle who recorded 
the comnlission to feed tbe whole flock of Christ, the 
harmony and obedience of 
vhich St. Ignatius spoke 
should be broken in n. particular diocese, and that St. 
Peter's third successor should execute his office and 
assert the Divine comnlission by fulfilling it. His con- 
duct in this marks, by a solemn act, the line between 
tbe Apostolate and the Primacy. 'That he speaks in 
the name of the whole Roman Church, as the voice of a 
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Body, illustrates further the words of St. Ignatius, 
" Your pres Lytery is fitted as exactly to the bishop as 
the strings are to a harp." 1 
In the testimony of these Apostolic Fathers, each 
completing the other, we have not oIlly the local bishop 
planted as the unit of the Church's organislll in any 
particular city, but the bishop who sits in the See of 
Peter, the tie and bond of his brethren. The harp 
sounds its notes to Christ throughout the ,yorld. 
Another point in which their testimony exactly agrees 
is, that ,yhile St. Clenlent speaks of the goverr1l11ent of 
the Church as enacted with even greater accuracy and 
enforced \yith even stronger penalties than the la\v of 
1\loses, St. Ignatius tal
es the strict observance of unity 
and obedience to external authority as a perfect test of 
the in warù disposition, a perfect assurance that those 
\vho exercised these virtues ,vere menlbers of Christ. 
'rhe telllper in \yhich these Fathers ,vrite is as far as 
possible removed from the Ilotion that Church govern- 
ment ,vas either lax or uncertain. To them it COllles 
from above, and requires inward obedience, as the ap- 
pointment of Christ. 
Eusebius, the first historian of the Church, compiling 


1 I note this because Dr. Lightfoot, in his recent edition of St. Clement's 
complete letter, not knowing how to nleet the very strong proof of the 
Primacy cOlltaineJ in the newly recovered part, suggests that the Primacy 
belonged not to the Bishop of the ROlllall Church, lJut to the Roman 
Church. This is so total a lllisstatemellt of the p08ition held by every 
bishop in his See as to smack of Presbyterianism. But when he goes on to 
attribute the Primacy thus located in the Roman Church to a supposed 
superior sanctity residing in the nlembers of that Church, he woulJ SeeIll 
to be substituting a pure invention of his own for history. 
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about the year 324 notices of the times before him, witll 
records at his cornmancl which are no longer extant, 
describes in the following terms the first period, that in 
,vhich the Apostles then1selves preached, which ,ve may 
speak of as rUllning fronl the Day of Pentecost to the 
destruction of Jerusalem :- 
" Thus, under a celestial influence and co-operation, the 
doctrine of the Saviour, like the rays of the sun, quickly 
irradiated the ,vhole vlorld. Presently, in accordance 
"\yith divine prophecy, the sound of his inspired Evan- 
gelists and Apostles had gone throughout all the earth, 
and their \yords to the end of the world. Throughout 
every city. and village, like a replenished barn-floor, 
])UnlerOUR and populous churches \\"'ere firn11y established. 
Those \vho, in consequence of the delusions that had 
ùescended to them from their ancestors, had been fet- 
tered by the ancient disease of idolatrous superstition, 
"\vere now liberated by the power of Christ, through the 
united force of the teaching and miracles of His mes- 
sengers; and, as if delivered fron1 dreadful n1asters, and 
emancipated from the 11l0St cruel bondage, they re- 
nounced the crowd of deities illtroducell by clemons, 
while they confessed the one God, tbe Creator of all 
things. This same God they no"r also honoured ,,
ith 
the rites of a true piety, under the influence of that in- 
spired and reasonaLle worship \\Thich had been planted 
among men by our Saviour." 1 


1 Eusebius, Hist. 2, 3. The words are so specific that it is desirable 
to give the original: Kat åi]Ta åpà 7ráuar 7ró"A
tr T
 Kat Kwp.ar 7r"ArJOvoveJrJr ä\wpor 
åíKrJP p.vpíavopot Ked 1T'a}J.7r "A Í}()f.Lr àOp6wr fKK"ArJ7[aL UVVfuTÍ}Kfuap. The last wonl 
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l'he next period is distinctly marked by Eusebius as 
the first succession fronl the Apostles. St. Paul,1 he 
says, preaching to the Gentiles, laid the foundations of 
Ch urches from Jerusalem in a circle round to III yricum ; 
and St. Peter preached to the circumcision in the five 
provinces recorded by him in his letter. He continues, 
" It is not easy to say how many imitators of these 
were by them judged worthy to exercise the pastoral 
office in the Churches founded by them, except so 
far as St. Paul's 01Vll ,,"'ords record them. For he had 
numberless fello\v-\vorkers, fell01v-soldiers, as he him- 
self called them, most of ,,
hon1 he has deliyered to 
in1ffiortal memory by mention of them in his letters." 
Thus Timotheus \vas first Bishop of Ephesus; Titus 
"
as set over Crete, and expressly enjoined to appoint 
bishops in its several cities, for St. Paul dra\vs out ,,
hat 
sort of a character the bishop so appointed should be. 2 
"Linus, \y hon1 he n1entions being ,,'ith hin1 at Rome, 
has already," says Eusebius, "been named by us as 
haying been first Bishop of the Roman Church after 
Peter. But likewise Clen1ent, ,vho \yas the third ap- 
pointed Bishop of the Romans, is recorded by St. Paul 
as his colleague and fellow-labourer." 
In a third passage Eusebius, 3 after speaking of Ignatius 
" as the second \vho received the episcopal succession of 
St. Peter at Antioch," Evodius having been the first, 


indicates the regular formation of a Church, that hierarchical constitution 
of the bishop, with his attendant nlinistry, without which, in the words of 
St. Ignatius, ÈKKXYJuí.a ÒV KaXÛTat. I have used Cruse's translation, altering 
it occasionally. 
1 Lib. iii. 4- 2 Titus i. 5-9. 3 Lib. iii. 37. 
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and after quoting at length his letters, proceeds, "There 
,yere n1any others also noted in the times of these 111C11 
,yho held the first rank of the apostolic succession. 
'These, as the holy disciples of such nlen, built up 
further in every place the foundations of the Churches 
,yhich had been laid by the Apostles. They spread the 
preachillg further abroad and scattered the saving seeds 
of the kingdom of heaven far aud \yide through the 
breadth of the \vorld. For the n10st of the disciples at 
that tÏ1ne, killdled by a nlore ardent love of the divine 
\yord, had first fulfilled the Saviour's exhortation by 
distributing their substance to the needy. After\vards, 
leaving their country, they performed the work of 
evangelists, filled \vith a noble ambition to proclaÏ111 
Christ to such as had not yet heard the "Tord of faith, 
and to deliver to them the \\Triting of the sacred Gospels. 
Thus laying n1erely the foundations of the faith in new 
and strange places, and, appointing others to the pas- 
toral office, thcy left them to cultivate the new planta- 
tioll, and again "Tent on to other places and nations by 
God's grace and co-operation. For a great nun1ber of 
n1arvellous ,,"'orks of power were still done by then1 
through the IIoly Spirit; so that at 
he first hearing 
nlultitudes of men in a mass received into their souls 
readily the \vorship of the One Creator. As I callnot 
record by name all those who received the first succes- 
sion of the Apostles as pastors and evangelists in the 
Churches throughout the world, I \vill lllcntion those 
ouly \\There tradition of apostolical doctrille is carried 
c1o\vn to us by actual ll1elllorials." 
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rhe gradations thus marked in the propagation oî 
the gospel are three: first, that of the A postles in 
J udea before their dispersion; secondly, that of tbe 
A postles with their personal fello,y- ,yorkers throughout 
the ,yorld; thirdly, that of the n1ell called Apostolic, be- 
cause they had lived in the time of the Apostles without 
having been their first co-operators, or, to use the 
Pauline expression, fellow-soldiers. This. carries us over 
the ninety years from the Day of Pentecost to the end 
of Trajan's reign, during ,vbich reign, the tin1e, as 
Eusebius calls it, of St. Clement of Ronle and of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, he notes that there ,yas a special1y 
abundant outburst of such teachers. 
Eusebius bears witness through the whole of his 
History to the universality of the episcopal regimen. 
Like,yise he carefully gives the descent of the three great 
Sees of Rome, .Alexandria, and Antioch. He notes how' 
they took their rise from the person of Peter, "rho sat 
at Antioch hinlself, ,vLo sent his son l\Iark to Alex- 
andria, and ,vhose coming to Rome the historian de- 
scribes in the ,yords following :- 
" Immediately in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
the most benign and man-loving providence of God 
conducted to Rome Peter, the great and po,verful 
an10ng the Apostles, ,\\rho for his virtue ,vas .chosen to 
lead them all against Simon, the plague of maukind. I 
Peter, like a valiant comn1ander of God's army, clothed 
in heavenly panoply, carried from the East to the 'Vest 


1 Eusebius appears to say that the Apostle Peter callle to Rome very 
shortly aft
r he hall discomfited Simon :\lagus in Sarnaria. See lib. ii. 14. 
o 
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the precious freight of intellectual light, bearing the 
proclamation of the heavenly kingdom, to be the sure 
and saving word of souls." He records the martyrdom 
of the two Apostles, Peter and Paul, together at Ronle 
under K ero, giving for this fact a fourfold testÎ1nollY; 
of historians generally; of their tombs, \vhich \yere still 
to be seen at Rome; of the pres byteI' Caius, who, at the 
beginning of the third century, appealed to the existence 
of these tombs, the one at the Vatican, the other on the 
Ostian Road, as a proof \vhere "the sacred tabernacles of 
these Apostles had been deposited;" and lastly, to the 
letter of Diollysius, Bishop of Corinth in the nlitldle of 
the second century, ,vho spoke of their having both 
taught the Church of Corinth as \vell as that of Ronle, 
and of both having suffered nlartyrdom together. 
"These particulars I have given," says Eusebius, "that 
the memory of the fact may be the more confirmed." 1 
He gives carefully during two hundred years the 
desceut of the bishops in these three Sees, and tho 
nunlber of years they sat-a tacit \vitness to the eminent 
rank of the three great l\Iother Sees established by 
Peter in the three chief cities of the Ronlan Enlpire ; 
and an honour ,vhich he gives besides only to the 
Church of Jerusalem, since all, he says, have ever borne 
reverence "to the throB e of the Apostle James, the first 
who received the episcopate of the city of J erusaleln from 
the Saviour Himself and the Apostles!" 
In another place he \vritos: "Again, when I ronsitler 
the po\ver of the "1ord, ho\v the most populous churches 
1 Rist. 2, 25. 
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,v ere constructed by the rudest and most ignoble dis- 
ciples of Jesus, not in obscure and UnkllO\Vn places, but 
founded in the nlost conspicuous cities, in very Ïrllperial 
Ronle itself, in Alexandria and .L
ntioch, for all Egypt 
and LiLya, for Europe, and for Asia,-again I anl COlll- 
pelled to search out the reason of this, and to cOllfess 
that they could not have succeeded in so audacious 
an attelnpt except by sonle divino and superhuman 
po,yer, and the workiug together with them of Him 
\yho said' :l\lake disciples allnatiolls in :l\Iy name.'" 1 
Bet,yeen St. Clenlent of R0111e and St. Ignatius of 
Antioch at the end of the first century, and Eusebius at 
the beginning of the fourth, stands at the end of the 
secolld century the ,vitness of Tertullian. In setting 
forth the legal ground of prescription against the h
re- 
tics of his day, he gives an account of the original 
}Jropagation of the divine kingdon1, which exactly tallies 
,vith all that precedes. " Christ Jesus our Lord . . . 
had chosen twelve disciples to be attached to His side, 
,vhorn He destined to be the teachers of the nations. 
Accordingly, after one of these had been struck off, He 
conl111anded the eleven others, on His departure to the 
Father, to go and teach all nations, ,vho ,ycre to be bap- 
tized into the Father, and illLo the Son, and into the 
Holy Ghost. Ilnmediately, therefore, the Apostles, 
,vhom this designation indicates as the Sent, having on 
the authority of a prophecy, \v hich occurs in a psahn of 
David, chosen :l\IattLias Ly lot as the t,velfth iuto the 


1 Eusebius, Rist. 7, 19; and Præp. Evan. lib. 3, towards the end, quoted 
by Bianchi, 3, 137. 
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place of ,Judas, obtained the pronlised po,yer of the Holy 
Ghost for the gift of miracles and of utterance. And 
after first bearing ,vitness to the faith ill Jesus Christ 
throughout Judea, and founding Churches, they next 
,vent forth into the ,vorld, and preached the sarne doc- 
trine of the same faith to the nations. l'hey then, in 
like manner, founded Churches in every city" (that is, 
an episcopal See in each city, ,vithout which, as St. 
Ignatius told us, there is no Church) "from which nIl 
the other Churches, one after another, derived the tradi- 
tion of the faith anù the seeds of doctrine, and are every 
day deriving thenl that they nlay Lecome Churches. 
Iudeed it is on this account only that they are alJle to 
deem themselves apostolic, as being the offspring of 
Apostolic Churches. Every sort of thing nlust neces- 
sarily revert to its original for its classification. rrhere- 
fore the Churches, though they are so many and so 
great, cOlllprise but the one Primitive Church founded 
by the Apostles, fronl which they an spring. In this 
,yay all are prinliti ve and aU are apostolic, ,vhile all 
together nlake up a uuity; while they have peaceful 
cOlllmunion, and title of brotherhood, and bond of hos- 
pitality, privileges 1\
hich no other rule directs than the 
one tradition of the self-sarne mystery. From this, 
then, do ,ve prescribe the rule that, since the Lord Jesus 
Christ sent the ...\postles to preach, 110 other ought to 
be received as preachers than those ,,
hom Christ ap- 
pointed; for 'no nlan kno,veth the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son ,viII reveal IIinl.' 
K or does the Son seenl to have revealed IIim to allY 
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other than the Apostles, ,rhonl He sent forth to preach 
that, of course, ,vhich He revealed to them. No'v what 
this was which they preached-in other ,vords, \\.hat it 
,vas ,vhich Christ revealed to them-can, as I must here 
like\vise prescribe, properly be proved in no other ,yay 
than by those very Churches ,vhich the Apostles founded 
in persoIl, by declaring the gospel to them directly 
themsel Yes, both by word of mouth, as the phrase is, 
anù subsequently by their Epistles. If, then, these 
things are so, it is in the san1e degree n1anifest that all 
doctrine ,vhich agrees "\\rith the Apostolic Churches- 
tbose ,yon1bs and original sources of the faith-must be 
reckoned for truth, as undoubtedly containing that 
w"hich the said Churches recei\red from the Apostles, 
the Apostles frol11 Christ, and Christ from God; w"hereas 
all doctrine must be prejudged as false \vhich savours of 
contrariety to the truth of the Churches and Apostles 
of Christ and God." 1 
But the ,vhole ,york of St. Irenæus against heresies is 
based exactly upon the fact ,,, hich ,ye are here setting 
forth. His object ,vas to sho,v that the true faith ,vas 
preserved intact in all the Churches of the ,yorld hy 
means of the bishops appointed by the Apostles. Thus 
he con1n1en ces his third book: "For the Lord of all gave 
to His ....
postles the power of the gospel, through ""horn 
,,"'e have learnt the truth, that is, the doctrine of the 
Son of God; to "Thorn the Lord said, 'He ,yho hea1'eth 
you, heareth 1\le, and who despiseth you, despiseth 1\le, 


1 Tertullian, De Præscriptione Hæreticorunl, 20, 2 I, Dr. Holmes' tran::5la- 
tion, with a wonl or two altereù. 
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and Him who sent 
Ie.'" . . . " For after our Lord arose 
fro111 the dead, and they had been clothed with the 
po,yer of the Holy Spirit coming do,vn upon them from 
on high, they ,yere completely filled and had perfect 
kno,vledge: they went forth into the ends of the world, 
proclain1ing the gospel of good things from God, and 
announcing peace from heaven to men, all of them and 
everyone of thel11 possessing equally the gospel of God." 
. . . "All, therefore, ,vho ,vish to see the truth may 
Lehold in every Church the tradition of the Apostles, 
"rhich ,yas n1ade known through the whole world; and 
we can nU111ber up those who ,vere appointed by the 
A postles bishops in the ChÜrches, and their successors 
dO'Yll to our O'Vll till1CS, ,vho have neither taught nor 
known any such delirious i111agination as theirs." He 
is speaking of the heresy of Valcntinus. "For had the 
Apostles known recondite mysteries, which they ,yere in 
the habit of teaching separately and secretly fro1l1 the 
rest to the perfect, they ,yould deli vel' snch especially to 
those to ",110111 they 'v ere intrusting the Churches thelli- 
selves. For they desiretl those to be very perfect and 
11a111eless in all things ,vhonl they ,vere leaving as their 
successors, handing over to then1 their O'Vll place of 
teaching. For if these acted faultlessly, the good ,yould 
be great; ,,"'he1'eas if they failed, the calamity ,,"ould be 
1 " 
conl pete. 
Irenæus sums up all this view in another place, ,,,,here 
he says: "True kno,vledge is the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles, and the ancient eonlpacted fabric of the Church 
through the ,vho]e ,yorlc1, and the character of the Body 
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of Christ, according to the succession of bishops, to 
,yhom they delivered that Church "Thich is every- 
1vhere." 1 
In Trhat has preceded "\ve have traceJ carefully the 
translnission of spiritual authority, putting together the 
various intimations respecting it ,vhich are given in the 
four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
Apocalypse. From these intin1ations a most clear and 
unambiguous result has been deduced. Then proceeding 
to historical proofs, "\ve find the third Pope from St. Peter, 
at the end of the first centul
Y, in an official doculnen t, 
summing up in "\yords of great precision what had been 
the actual course of things in the t1YO generations "\vhi<.:h 
lay bet\yeen the Day of Pentecost and the time at ,vhich 
he ,yas ,yriting. If ,ye c01l1pare the Gospels ,yhich 
record the institution of the po\ver, and the history 
,vhich records its actual begiuni.llg and exercise, as thus 
gi ven by St. Clement, ,ve finù the n10st exact agree- 
ment. Another saint and n1Drtyr, contenlporary ,vith 
St. Clen1ent, and holdiug by secouel succession from St. 
Peter ,vhat becanle the great patriarchal See of the East, 
affords the strongest corroboration to him in the doc- 
trinal stateluellts \vhich are founel inter,,"'oven in the 
letters addressed by him to yarious churches as he is 
carried a prisoner on his ,yay to n1artyrdon1. The first 
extant historian, ,yriting ill 324, on the eye of the 
assell1bling of the first General Council, testifies through- 
out the tell Looks of his ,york the universality of the 


1 Irenæus, 4, 33, 8. The same is set forth wi
h great force in Book 
5, 20. 
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episcopal regimen, and intimates its organic structure 
by giving each link in the spiritual descent of the three 
great Sees of Peter and of the Church of Jerusalem. 
Intern1ediate bet\veen these three authorities, Irenæus, 
Bishop of Lrons, \vriting seventy years after St. Cle- 
111ent, and Tertullian, \vriting thirty years after Irenæus, 
give very graphic accounts of the Church in their day, 
\vhich exactly accord both \vith the Pope and 
Iartyr- 
bishop preceding and the historian follo\villg them. 
Instead of calling in other witnesses, let us atterr1pt to 
give a general vie,v of the Episcopate as it is found 
",
hell emerging from the last great persecution, \yhich 
teru1inated the first stadium of its course, and was fol- 
lowed Ly the peace of the Church, proclaimed by the 
Emperor Constantine 283 years after the Day of Pente- 
cost. rfhe ,vhole of this period marks a. time in "\vhich 
the gro\vth of the Church and the form of her con- 
stitution ,yere the result of a power proceeding solely 
from ,vithin, never fayoured by the civil po\ver, often 
actively persecuted, and daily in a thousand "TarS dis- 
con 1'a ged. 
St. Augustine, \vriting in the year 398, observes pre- 
cisely of this tin1e, that is, the year 3 14, that if the 
Donatists suspected the judgment of their African col- 
leagues, there \yere thousands of bishops beyond the 
sea to "Thorn they might have recourse. l In his o\vn 


1 Ep. 43, I I: "Nee in illis solis episcopis Afris erat Ecc1esia, ut 
OIllne judicilUll ecclesia
ticllIn vitasse yiderentur qui se judicio eorunl 
præsentari noluissent. 
Iillia quippe collegartlln translllarina restabant, 
ubi apparebat eos judical'i posse, qui viùeballtur Afros vel N unlÌùas col- 
legas haùere suspectos.'
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tin1e he counted 476 Catholic bishoprics in the African 
provinces. rrhroughout the Ron1an Empire it would 
seem that, before the peace of the Chureh, not only 
every considerable city) but even small to\\Tns, possessed 
their bishop. St. Hilary says: "rThough there be only 
one Church in the ,vorld, yet every city has its o\yn 
Church;" and St. Cyprian and St. Diouysius of Alexan- 
dria assert this of their o,yn time. 1 
The conduct, then, of St. Peter, of St. Paul, and of 
all the Apostles in the propagation of the Church, "Tas 
from the beginlling oue and uniforn1, aHd impressed 
itself on the succeeding generations. 2 They founded 
a Christian colony on the solid basis of a con1plete 
arln1Ïnistration, and establishing their n10st fervent dis- 
ciples as the ehiefs of that hierarchic organisation, they 
left to then1 the charge of fOrlllilJg ne,v centres of 
spiritual life in the cities dependent on those first 
chosen. Thus St. Peter chose first Antioch) Queen of 
the East, the head after\vards of fifteen ecclesiastical 
provinces; thell Ronle, the head of the \vhole Empire, 
of which Pope St. Innocent said, writing in the year 
416 to the Bishop of Eugubium, that" it \yas an ac- 
knowledged fact that no one had established Churches" 
(by ,,'"hich he 111ean8 a Bishop's See) "in all Italy, 
the Gauls, -the Spains, in Africa, in Sicily, and the 
intervening islands, except those \y horn the venerable 
Apostle Peter or his successors had appointed bishops." 3 
1 St. Hilary on Ps. 14, 3 ; St. Cyprian, Ep. 52. 
2 See Dom Chamard, L'Etablissenlent du Christianisme, p. 141. 
3 l3acerdotes.; as ÈKK""-1wla means a Bishop's See, so sacerdotes llleant a 
bishop; that" ord in the language of the day signified the bishop" ho 
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rhirdly, he chose Alexandria, whose bishops became the 
head of the three provinces, Egypt, Libya; and Pento- 
polis. But no less St. Paul planted in Ephesus the 
J\Iother Church of the province of Asia (o11e- twentieth 
only of the great country called Asia J\Iinor); in rThes- 
salouica, the metropolis of Thrace; ill Corinth, that of 
Achaia; he and Barnabas, in Salamis, that of Cyprus; 
,vhile he set a disciple to appoint bishops over the 
,,'"hole island of Crete. rrhese are specimens of the 
power ,vhich ,vas thus esta1lished in every city over 
the W' hole ,yorld traversed by the Apostles and their 
descendants, a po,ver fixed, not transitory; local, not 
roving. It ,,"as an occupation of each city by the spiri- 
tual authority exactly sinlilar in divine things to the 
nlilitary colonies ,vhich Rome planted in its provinces 
for the propagation of its tenlporal s\vay. It ,vas a 
corporate body ,vith a nlost conlpact unity, at the head 
of ,,-hich, informing and directing every act, stood the 
bishop, a name of power and jurisdiction. ()f them 
St. Paul said, "()bey your prelates, and be subject to 
then}." Fronl such ,yords the po,ver of governll1ent is 
a clear inference. If the faithful are 01liged to obey 
the prelates of the Church, these must have authority to 
comnland. 'rhus St. Gregory of Nazianzum, addressing 
in the year 373 the governor of his province, used these 
,voras: "'The law of Christ subjects you to my authority 
ana to nlY tribunal. For we also have a governnlent, 
nay, I ,vill add a greater and more perfect government, 


presided in each Church, pre-eminent1y the Sace1'dos, as offering the 
Sacrifice of the Altar. See Constant, ROlli. Pont. Epist., p. 856. 
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ullless spirit must yield to flesh, and heavenly things to 
earthly. I kno,v that you will accept my freedom of 
speech, because you are a sheep of my flock, a sacred 
sheep of a sacred flock, nurtured Ly the Great Shepherd." 1 
Else,,'"here he calls it "the governnlent which is innocent 
of blood," contrasting it ,,'ith "the goverunlent of the 
s1yord and the lash." rrhe Greek Fathers universally, in 
explaining the dignity of the episcopate, use this word 
government. 2 
Of the way in "\\
hich the ,yorld 1yaS thus evangelised 
,ye have an instance recorded by Photius, "\\
 ho says that 
Caius, a grave and learned priest of the Roman Churc}], 
,vas ordained by Pope Zephyrinus (who sat fronl 202 to 
2 18), Bishop of the Nations, that is, "rithout designation 
of any particular diocese, as if anointed and crowned 
for a kingdom, "\\Thich by his valour and "Tisdom he was 
to obtain for himself. In this \yay the Roman Pontiffs 
consecrated a great nunlber of bishops, ,yhom they sent 
to bring the provinces under the yoke of the faith, as 
recorded above by St. Innocent. 3 But it is to be noted 
that those who ,vere thus sent out during t,vo centuries 
from the :first age "
ere not elected by the people of the 
several churches 1vhich they founded. They came to 
thenl by authority fronl ".ithout-the authority of the 
Apostles and the .A..postolic See, mediately or inlllle- 
c1iatcly. In the cases just nlelltioned the missioll ,yas 
Înlmediate: in other cases, ,,'"here it v;as derived fronl 
some Patriarchal See or from a metropolis, it still 


1 Orat. 17, 8; Ep. 224, Africano. 2 åpX7]. Bianchi, 3, 475. 
3 See Bianchi, 3, 484. 
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descended fronl that original mission of the ..Apostles, 
and the distribution of authority made by Peter at their 
head. 
For the "\\Thole of this mission there is one great type 
and source; our Lord at the head of His Apostles is the 
prelude to the bishop in the nlidst of his presbytery. 
He repeats IIimself in every diocese, the first and ever- 
lasting Bishop, "\\Those heirs spread throughout the "\\
orld. 
All is fronl aboye. 
nut each bishop's chair thus established is a centre of 
dogulatic truth and of moral force. The government 
extending thus over the ,vhole Church is a mean be- 
tween autono1l1Y and centralisation. "rrhe bishop is 
contained in the Church, and the Church in tbe bishop: " 
it is "a flock united to its pastor." This is its local 
character: a most living authority, and a most careful 
representation of those governed. "That it is in refer- 
ence to the like authority planted e]se,vhere, ,ye shall 
see presently. 
rrhe bishop, ,vith his presbyterate and diaconate, fitted 
to hinl as the strings to a harp, in the ,vords of St. 
Ignatius, this ,vas the instrument by \vhich our Lord 
chose to take hold of the ,vorld. "l\Iany nations of 
barbarians," St. Irenæus observes, "believing in Christ, 
follow the order of tradition "\\Tithout pen and paper, 
having salvation "\\.ritten in their hearts by the Spirit ;" 1 
but no,vhere as to this point of episcopal regin1en did 
this tradition vary. rrhe Church having traversed the 
three centuries, assaulted from ,yithin by sects innu- 


1 Irenæus, 3, 4. 
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n1erable, and from without by a hostile Elllpire, enlerges 
under this O"overnment alone. Nowhere ,vas it \vithout 
o 
this settled order of the Episcopate. A presbyter not 
subjèct to a bishop, a single church or any llunlber of 
churches not ruled by a bishop, these ,,"'ere ullkno"
n 
things. In the se
ts, indeed, there ,,?ere all sorts of 
disorder and continued changes of goverun1ent, just as 
there ,vas incessant fluctuation of doctrine; the true 
and only Church showed itself precisely ill this, that it 
preserved its doctrine and its government alike un- 
changeable. 
Eusebius observes ho,,- "the devices of oppouents 
destroyed each other by their own violence. K ew here- 
sies continually rose and fell, one giving way to the 
other, and corrupting themselves in a long series of the 
nlost diverse and strange conceptions. But the one 
Church, proceeding on the same lines, and in an even 
tenor, kept upon its path, ever increasing ill briUiancy, 
and shedding forth upon every race of Greeks and 
barbarians the dignity, sincerity, and freedonl, the 
tenlpered ,,
isdom and purity, of the divine polity and 
philosophy;" ,,
here it is observable that by the ,yords 
polity and philosophy he blends together the form of 
life and the truth of doctrine as coinherent ,vith each 
other.! 
Thus in less than three centuries the Episcopate ,vas 
flung as a golden net,vork over the greatest of the 
,,?orld-ernpires, and far beyond its borders. But let us 


1 Hist., 4, 7, speaking of the time of Hadrian anù the Gnostic 
her
sies. 
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,yell understalld ,vhat this Illeans. It does not mean 
sinlply that there "Tere bishops every\yhere; that no 
church existe<1 save under the rule of a bishop; that 
there "'"ere no presbyterian, still n10re, no independent 
churches. It is a much greater fact ,vhich we bave to 
note; it is that there ,vas "one Episcopate, of "Thich a 
part was held by each ,yithout division of the ,vhole ;" 
" Olle Episcopate spread abroad in the concordant n1ul- 
titude of many bishops." 1 The doctrine of St. Cyprian 
is thus set forth by De J\Iarca: "As there is Ol1e body of 
the Church divided into nlany melnbers through the 
\vhole world, so there is in it one only Episcopate, 
spread aLroacl in the harmony of n1any bishops. If 
these be considered as a body, they hold the entire 
Episcopate in COlll1l1011. But a certain portion of the 
flock has been assigned to each bishop to lead and 
direct it singly, but in consonance ,yith the charity and 
cOlnmunion clue to the ,,"'hole body. For if unity 1e 
relinquished, the bishop ,yho departs from the body 
would dry up as a stream deflecting from its source, and 
"Tither as a Lranch cut off from the trunk aud ruot. 
rrhis distriLution of portions, ".hich ha ye been COlll- 
mittecl to the various bishops, descended fron1 the apos- 
tolic rule. For "Then the Apostles founded churches, 
though they conferred on the ordained bishop by the 
iln position of their hands all the po,yer of order an d 
jurisdiction, yet they assigned to hirn the place in "Thich 
he should discharge his office. 
rhis has been marked 
,vith great clearness in the 20th chapter of the Acts, 
1 St. Cyprian, De L nit. Ecc. 4, and Epis. 52. 
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"There ,ye reael that the Holy Spirit appoiuteel bishops to 
goyern the Church of God. But since the Church \yas 
to be ruled in unity, it "Tas necessary that sonle mode 
of communion bet\yeen the bishops shoulJ be establislJed 
by the ....L\. postles according to the exanlple giyen by 
Christ in establishing the College of A postles, ,,
hicb 
represented the "'hole body of the Church." 1 And what 
this rule ,yas De 
Iarca proceeds to state in the "Tords 
of St. Leo the Great, which, as ,vritten in the 11liddle 
of the fifth century by the highest authority, ,yill serve 
better to cOllveya lucid vie\y of the one Episcopate than 
any lllore modern statement. In the year 446 St. 
Leo "'Trites: "It is the connection of the "'Thole body 
,yhich 11lakes one soundness and one beauty; and this 
connection, as it requires unaninlity in the ,yhole body, 
so especially demands concord among bishops. For 
though these have a COlllillon dignity, yet haye they 
not a general jurisdiction; since even arl10ng the nlost 
blessed Apostles, as there was a likeness of honour, so 
\yas there a certain distinction of po\yer; and the elec- 
tion of all being equal, pre-enlinence over the rest ,yas 
given to one. Frolll "Thich type the distinction also 
anlong bishops Las arisen, and it ,yas provided by a 
great disposition that all should not clainl to themselves 
all things, but that in every province there should be 
one "Those sentence should be considered the first among 
his brethren; and others again, seated in the greater 
cities, shoulå undertake a larger care, through ,y horn 
the direction of the universal Church should conyerge 
1 De :\Iarca, De Concordia Sacerdotii et In1perii, lib. 6, I. 
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to the one See of Peter, and nothing anywhere dis- 
agree froIn its head." 1 
It is thus that the Church appeared \yhen it came 
out of the fire of persecution and the perpetual conflict 
\vitb heresies into peace and recognition by the Civil 
Po\yer. It was not merely that by an innate force- 
,vhich all the Fathers attribute to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit d,velling in it-a uniform episcopal government 
had been established wherever it extended, but that it 
,vas one Episcopate ruling one flock. Bet\veen a bishop 
viewed as the centre of unity in his o\vn Jiocese, hut 
unconnected ,vith other bishops, and independent of 
them, and an Episcopate organically onp, ruliug one flock 
through the \vhole world, there is all the difference which 
exists bet,yoen ,vhat is human, "
oak, and perisbable 
and ,vhat is divine, strong, and enduring. In the 
former case the bishop's throne ,,"'ould sinlply be a seat 
of rivalry, confusion, and 01'1'01'; in the latter, the union 
of the body is the test of health, and makes that divine 
beauty which our Lord in His prayer for His Church at 
the entrance of His Passion cOllteulplated, ,yhich He 
likened even to the divine unity. This ,yas the vision 
,yhich lay before St. Cyprian's eyes ,vhen he cried out, 
" 'The Spouse of Christ cannot be adulterated; she is 
incorrupt and chaste; she has one single home; she 
guards the sanctity of 011e Inarriage chau1ber \yith in- 
violable lllodesty. 'The Lord says, 'I and the Father 
are one;' allù again, of the Father allJ the SOll and 
the Holy Spirit it is ,yritten, 'These three are one.' 
1 St. Leo I., Ep. 14. 
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Can anyone believe that the unity ,vhich springs from 
the divine strength, \vhich is bound together by 
heavenly sacraments, can be broken in the Church and 
torn asunder by the collision of opposing wills." 1 But 
St. Cyprian's safeguard against this ,vas the one Epis- 
copate, which he views as centred in the See of Peter, 
its origin and matrix, and which, t\VO hundred years 
after him, the great successor of St. Peter describes ill 
act. 
The Fathers regarded the establishment of bishops 
every 'v here as a wonderful fulfilment of the Psalmist's 
vision: "Instead of thy fathers, sons are born to thee: 
thou shalt make them princes over all the earth." 2 Aud, 
in tru t11, the uniform planting in every city and town 
of a divine government such as we have described, the 
doing this, moreover, without favour or protection from 
the civil power, nay, in spite of its jealousy, resistance, 
and persecution, is a wonder of divine power. But this 
is only half \v hat \vas done. This is not yet the One 
Episcopate, but there is to be added to it that " Sacra- 
ment of unity" whereby everyone of these bishops 
belonged to an indivisible ,vhole, and fed a portion of 
the one " flock of Christ." Bishops, holding each in his 
o,yn person the fulness of the priesthood, its generative 
and ruling power, ,yhether the number of their people 
,vere s
all or great, 'v hether their presbyters and 
deacons ,yere many or fe\v, in these respects equal to 
each other and complete in themselves, ,vere in a fur- 


1 De Ullitate. Ecclesiæ, 4. 


2 PSt xliv. 17. 
p 
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ther point of vie,y members of one hierarchy, \\rhich 
could no more be multiplied than the Body of Christ or 
His Flock. The one Saviour could not have two bodies, 
nor the Olle Shepherd t,vo flocks. Hence, what St. Leo 
calls "the provision of that great disposition that all 
should not claim to themselves all things, but that in 
every province there should be one whose sentence 
should be considered the first among his brethren;" in 
which words he marks the l\Ietropolitan and his suffra- 
gans; "and others again seated in tbe greater cities 
should undertake a larger care "-as, for instance, the 
Bishop of Antioch, 'v hen he had fifteen l\Ietropolitans 
subject to his chair-" through whom the direction of 
the Universal Church should converge to the one See of 
Peter, and nothing any,vhere disagree from its head." 
'Vhat terser and clearer staternent of the actual govern- 
ment of the Church could be given now, though more 
than fourteen hundred years have passed since it ,vas 
,vritten 1 
This, then, is the full meaning of the One Episcopate; 
this is the marvel superadded to the sons of the Church 
who are made princes over all the earth, that they are 
not individual governors only of a local republic, but 
bound together by a manifold subordination, Bishop to 
1\Ietropolitan, l\Ietropolitan to Patriarch, Patriarch to 
Pope. There is the twofold beauty of unity and order; 
the first, " s,veet and comely as Jerusalem;" the second, 
"terrible as an army set in array." 
And it n1ay be said that if there be anyone feeling 
which shows itself on all occasions in the ,vritings of the 
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Fathers, anyone conviction ,yhich sways all their argu- 
ments, it is the feeling that the flock of Christ is one 
and indivisible; that the Episcopate which rules it 
throughout the earth is one and indi yisible also; and 
Loth because the Great Shepherd is one, and the Father 
"\\Tho sent HiIn is one; as ,ve have heard St. Cyprian in 
unsurpassable "\\yords declaring sixteen hundred years 


ago. 
"T e see, then, the t,yO forces of the Prill1acy and the 
Episcopate coexist at the end of this first great stadium 
of the Church's course, as they coexisted on the Day of 
Pentecost. It is precisely when setting forth the testi- 
mony given to the one Christian faith against all heresy 
by the churches as established throughout the world, 
especially those ,vhich had Apostles for founders, that 
Irenæus, no hundred years after St. Peter's death, d,yelt 
upon this bond of the one Episcopate, "that necessity 
by which, on account of its superior principate, every 
Church, that is the faithful everywhere, ,yere bound to 
agree with the Roman Church." 
l'he two great Fathers, one the glory of the East, as 
the other of the 'Vest, Chrysostonl and Augustine, born 
,vithin a few years of each in the middle of the fourth 
century, and thus placed at a period sufficiently near, 
and yet not too near to contemplate the ,vhole course of 
the Ch urch during her conflict ,vi th the Roman Empire, 
both speak ill nluuberless passages and in enthusiastic 
,yords of the wonder of the Catholic Church spread in 
all lands. The wonder ,,,as increased by the existence 
of hereìSies and schisms, "\\
hich seelned by force of COll- 
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trast the better to delineate the form of the one Spouse 
of Christ. St. Epiphanius anù St. Augustine himself had 
recorded a number of these when that notable sentence 
of the great Father, "1'he judgment of the whole world 
is å safe one," ,,"hich has passed into a proverb, was pro- 
nounced against the Donatists. "That ,vas the marvel 
,y hich especially convinced their minds and touched 
their hearts 
 The Ron1all Empire, as they still sa\v it 
and lived in it, was, in fact, a vast confederation of 
many peoples, lands, and religions: tbe only unity 
,,"hich it possessed, amid endless varieties and contradic- 
tions, ,vas that unity of civil government ,,"'hich Roman 
discipline, energy, and valour had so long maintained; 
,,"hich, the one of African the I other of Hellenic race, 
equally felt and appreciated. 'l'his is the greatness 
especially of the imperial period. N ow, springing up in 
the midst of this endless variety, this most profuse and 
party-coloured polytheisn1, this antagonism and rivalry 
of countless raees, and no less in the light of a proud, 
refined, and most ancient, if also most corrupt, civilisa- 
tion, they saw the estaLlislunent of one uniform govern- 
ment, bearing in its boson1 one uniform religion, carried 
on through ten generations of ll1en, and accomplished 
after manifold persecutions. 'l'hey sa \v the religion and 
the government start together from the Person of one 
,y ho claimed to be the Son of God, vvhile He certainly 
died, as a malefactor ,,",ould be conden1ned to die, upon 
the cross. They sa,v the religion and the government 
carried on in the second degree by t,,"elve men, poor, 
illiterate, and po,,"erless. And before their o\vn time 
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their fathers had told them ho\v the chief of this l11ighty 
empire had bo,yed his head before the religion and the 
gOyernn1ent springing fronl One "Tho hUllg upon the 
cross, and in His naHle taught by the Fisherman and 
the rrentnlaker. 'Vas it not the One Episcopate ,vith its 
one doctrine planted in all these lands, and imposing a 
uniform rule of life on men and ,vonlen of every degree, 
attested by its hosts of martyrs, the purity of its virgins, 
the patience of its people, which seenled to them a 
miracle, the force of which they ,vere never tired of 
proclainling 
 That stately fabric in ,,,,hich doctrine and 
government permeate each other, "that unity coming 
from the strength of God, and seated in heavenly sacra- 
ments," \vas it not this to \vhich St. Augustine appealed 
in conlbatillg a heresy in the errors of which he had 
long been himself ensnared 
-an appeal couched in 
,vords the force of 'v hich is vastly greater when they 
can be applied ,yith equal truth in the nineteenth as in 
the fourth centurv. " I am held in the Losom of the 
oF 
Catholic Church by the agreement of peoples and 
nations; by the authority which took its rise in miracles, 
was nurtured in hope, reached its gro,vth in charity, is 
confirmed by antiquity. I am held by the succession of 
bishops, do\vn to the actual episcopate, from the very 
See of the Apostle Peter, to whom after His resurrection 
the Lord intrusted His sheep to be fed. Lastly, I am held 
by the very name of Catholic, ,vhich, not ,vithout reason, 
among so many heresies that Church alone has pos- 
sessed; so that though all heretics would like to be 
called Catholics, yet if a stranger ask "There the Catholic 
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Church is, no heretic would venture to show him his 
o\vn church or house." 1 
'These ,,'"ords ,yere written before the end of the fourth 
century, ana exhibit the aspect in which the Church of 
Christ presented itself to St. Augustine. 'That ,vhich 
he has summed up in a few sentences was dra,vn out at 
some,vhat greater length by St. Chrysostom about ten 
years before, when the ,vorn-out religion of paganisnl 
,vas falling to the ground, and the judgment of '1"heo- 
dosius ill levelling heathen temples only expressed the 
victory of the Christian society. His ,yords 2 portray 
so graphicalJy the several features of that "diville and 
invincible power" to which he attributed the gro,,'"th 
and expansion of the Church as he beheld it 350 years 
after the Day of Pentecost, that I ,viII quote them here 
notwithstanding their length. 3 He begins "Tith saying: 
" If a heathen says to me, How can I kno\v that Christ 
is God 
 for this is the first thing to be established; the 
rest all follo\vs from it; I will not make lllY proof from 
heaven, or such things. }1"'or if I say to him, He nlacle 
the heaven, the earth, and the sea; he ,viII not receive 
it. If I sa)T, He raised the dead, He healed the blind, 
He cast out devils; tbat too he ,vill not accept. If I 
say, He promised a kingdom and blessings unspeakable; 
if I talk to him of the resurrection, not only ,yill he not 
receive it, he "Till laugh at it. Ho,v, then, can ,ve ap- 


1 Cont. Epist. 1Ianichæi, 5. 
2 Bela TL
 Kal IIp.axo
 óÚJlap.'
 roû raûTa 7rpOenrOJJTO
 Kal Te]"iCTaJJTo
.-St. Chry- 
sostom, tom. i. p. 579. . 
3 Against the J eW8 and Gentiles to deluonstrate that Christ is God, tOlll. 
i. p. 558, and pp. 574, 577, 57 8 ., 
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proach him, especially if he be an ordinary man 
 How 
but by those things ,vhich both of us admit without 
contradiction, of ,vhich there is no doubt. '.Vhat, then, 
does he adlllit Christ to have done ,vhich he will not 
dispute 
 
rhis, that He founded the race of Christians. 
He will not deny that Christ Himself established the 
Churches throughout the world." Afterwards he thus 
comments on the marvellous fulfilment of our LorJ's 
prophecy on this subject: "Twelve disciples follo,vecl 
Him; of the Church no one had then conceived so much 
as the name, for the synagogue was still flourishing. 
'Vhen, then, almost the whole world ,vas under the 
don1inion of in1piety, "That was His prophecy 
 'TJpon 
this Rock I ,viII build l\Iy Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not l)revail against it.' 'Veigh as you please this 
,vord, and you will see the splendour of its truth. For 
tbe ,yonder is, not that He built it throughout all the 
,,"'orld, but made it in1pregllable, and that though as- 
saulted by such conflicts. For' the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it' are dangers "\vhich drag down to 
hell. N ow, compare the distinctness of the prediction 
,,"'ith the force of the result; behold words \vhich have 
their evidence in facts, and an irresistible po,ver pro- 
ducing its effects ,vith ease. They are but few words: 
, I will build l\Iy Church.' Do not run over them sim-- 
ply, ùut dra,v them out in your thoughts. FornI a 
conception ho\v vast a thing it is to fill the w'"hole ,,-orld 
,,,ith so lllan y Churches in a short time; to change so 
n1any nations; to persuade n1ultitudes; to break up 
hereditary custOlllS; to extirpate rooted habits; to 
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scatter like dust the tyranny of pleasure, the strength 
of vice; to sweep away like smoke alta1'1S of blood, and 
temples and idols and mysteries, and profane festivals, 
and the impure odours of victims, and every,,'"here to 
raise 'tlnbloocly altars 1 in the country of Romans, Per- 
sians, Scythians, 1\loors, and Indians, beyond the limits 
of our o"Tn world. For even the British Islands, lying 
in the ocean beyond our own sea, have felt the power 
of this word; for there too churches and altars have 
been erected. The word then uttered by Him has been 
planted in all men's souls, is current in all their mouths. 
1'he world, which ,vas overgro,vn with thorns, has been 
cleared of them, is become pure arable soil, has received 
into it the seeds of piety. It ,yould be a proof of exceed- 
ing greatness, an evidence of divine po,ver, if nobody 
offered resistance, in the midst of peace and in the 
absence of opponents, for so vast a portion of the earth 
to be changed in a mass from a long inveterate bad 
habit, and to assume another habit far more difficult. 
It was not merely custom ,yhich offered resistance, but 
pleasure ,yhich held possession, t,vo tyrannous things. 
For n1en were persuaded to reject ,,'"hat they had in- 
herited from a long succession of ancestors, from philo- 
sophers, and from orators; and not only so, but ,,?hat 
,vas most difficult, to receive a ne,v habit of life, in 
"Thich the hardest point of all "Tas, that it carried "yith 
it much endurance. For it led away from luxury to 
1 The contrast is markeù in the original by totally distinct words, which 
the rendering both by the same word altar would efface: I. ßWfJ-Où
, altars of 
the religion with bloody sacrifices; 2. 8vuLauT.qpLa, which are altars whereon 
the Unbloody Sacrifice is offered. 
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fasting, fronl the love of n10ney to poverty, from im- 
purity to temperance, fronl anger to meekness, from 
enviousness to kindliness, from the broad and "Tide "\vay 
to the narro,v and straight and rugged ,vay; and this 
too the very men ,vho had been nurtured in the former. 
For it did not take men of another world and another 
habit of life, but the very n1en ,,"'ho, through their utter 
corruption, were softer than n1ire in their old habit of 
life; on these it enjoineù to tread the narrow and 
straight way, in all its roughness and sharpness, and 
they listened. How many 1 Not t,YO, or ten, or t,yenty, 
or a hundred, but the vast majority of a "rorld-1vide 
population. And by whom did the persuasion come? 
By eleven men without literature, without station, in- 
eloquent, ignoble, poor, "\vho had no country, nor abund- 
ance of resources, nor bodily strength, nor distinguished 
reputation, 1101' renown of ancestors, nor strength of 
,yords, nor skill in rhetoric, nor eminence of kno,v ledge; 
fishermen, tentmakers, foreigners. For they had not 
even the sanle language as those they persuaded, but 
that strange and outlandish Hebrew tongue. Through 
them He built this Church, ,,
hich stretches from one 
end of the earth to the other. 
"Nor ,vas this the sale ,yonder, but there was a 
further one. These few, po
r, private men, undis- 
tinguished, untaught, and unvalued, foreigners and 
despised, had the remodelling of the ,vhole ,yorid placed 
in their hands, and "
ere bidden to change it into a far 
more difficult condition of things. Yet this ,vas not to 
be done in peace, but amid wars of all kind surrounding 
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then1. 'Var ,vas in every nation and every city; nay, 
they felt its blast in every house. For this doctrine 
entering in, and severing often the chilJ fronl the father, 
the daughtcr-in-la\v fronl the mother-in-law, brother 
fronl brother and servant fronl master, subject from 
ruler, husband fronl wife and \yife from husband, and 
the parent from his offspring, since conversions did llot 
take place in a mass, produced daily enmities, perpetual 
conflic ts, a thousand deaths to its bearers, frolll \y hOlll 
men turned as conlmon enenlies. All persecuted thenl- 
emperors, rulers, private persons, freemen, slaves, cities 
and their peoples; nor them alone, but, hardest of all, 
their ueophytes, \vhile they ,yere yet under instruction. 
"Tar ,yas waged equally upon the taught and the teach- 
ers, sillce the doctrine was opposed to imperial com- 
mands, to the comn1on habit, to inherited nlanners. 
They ,ycre bidJen to abstain froin idols, to despise the 
altars of blood, \vhich their fathers and all their all- 
cestors haJ served, to quit impure beliefs, to ridicule 
festivals anù reject initiations-things to thenl the 1110st 
formidable and tremendous, and for which they \yould 
rather have given up their life than choose what the 
others saiJ to then1, to believe, that is, on the Son of 
l\Iary, on One "\\Tho stood before the procurator's tribunal, 
,,,,110 \",as spit upou, who suffered unnumbered horrors, 
who endured an accursed death, who ,\yas buried, ,,,ho 
rose again. But the strange thing of all ,yas this: the 
sufferings ,vere manifest to all, the scourging, the blows 
on the cheek, the spittings on the face, the strokes fronl 
the palms of the hand, the cross, the long mockery, the 
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being put to scorn Lyall, the burial granted Ly favour. 
Not so the facts of His Resurrection; for when fIe rose 
again He appeared to them alone. And yet when they 
told these things they persuaded men, and so they built 
up the Church. 
"But how did they do this 1 By the po,ver of Him 
who comn1anded it. He Himself levelled the way for 
them; He n1ade the difficulties easy. For had not a 
divine po,ver giveiJ. success here, there would not even 
have been a beginning, not even the first step. HO"\\1" 
other,vise ,vas it 1 He 'v ho said, 'Let there be a firnla- 
n1ellt,' and produced it in fact; 'Let the dry land appear,' 
and it came; 'Let the sun shine,' and it shoDe ; He "rho 
did all things ,vith a ,yord planted also these Churches, 
and the saying, 'I ,yill build my Church,' produced all 
these effects. For such are the words of God, creative 
,yorc1s, of creations wouderful and strange. . . . 
"Thus, then, they build the universal Church. Yet 
no \VOrkmall "7ho ,vas driven about and hindered could 
with stone and mortar build a single "rall; but these 
nlen erected so vast a number of churches through 
the inhabited ,yorld ,vhile they ,yere being Leaten and 
imprisoned, pursued and put to flight, banned and 
scourged, slaugh tereel, burned, and dro\vued, together 
with their disciples. They built not vvith stones, but 
souls, in the fulness of free choice. Ho,v can one com- 
, 
pare a mason's ,york ,vith that of changing by persuasion 
a soul ""herein demons had so long revelled, so that 
from a state of madness it should reach the height of a 
sound mind. Yet such was the strength of men ,vho 
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,vent about all the ,,"'orld naked and discalced, ana with 
a single coat; for they had fighting ,vith thel11 the irre- 
sistible po,yer of Hill1 who said, 'Upon this rock I win 
build 1\1 y Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.' Count up the nUlnber of tyrants \vho were 
ranged in battle against it from that time, ,vhat per- 
secutions they raised, in what position the faith stood 
all that first time ,vhen it ,vas ne\vly planted and 
Inen's nlillds were tender. Heathens ,vere the emperors 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and 
all those who succeeded them down to the time of 
the Llessed Constantine. All these fought against the 
Church, son1e with more, some ,vith less violence; all 
all of them, ho,vever, fought. If some of them seemed 
to be quiet, the very fact that those who reigned "\vere 
conspicuous for in1piety ,vas a cause of ,varfare against 
the Church, because those around then1 flattered and 
served them therein. Yet all these snares and attacks 
were scattered like spiders' ,,-ebs, smoke, or dust. 
For the effect of their plotting was to produce a great 
host of mart)
rs, to un fold the immortal treasures of the 
Church, to disclose its pillars and to,vers. rThey, not 
only by their life but by their death, ,,-ere the assurance 
of a great help to all who came after them. 
" Here is the strength of the prediction: the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. From that which has 
been trust concerning tLat ,vhich is to be, and that no 
one shall overcome the martyrs." 
In reflecting on the history thus sketched out, the 
thought occurs how completely the ideal of Pope St. 
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Clen1ent, St. Ignatius, St. Irenæus, Tertu11ian, St. 
Cyprian, St. Chryso'stom, St. Augustine, St. Epi pha- 
uius, and St. Leo, nay, not their ideal only, !Jut tbat 
spritual kingdom ,vhieh they described as they saw 
before their eyes, ,yould have been overthro\vn, if there 
were substituted for it a number of bishops scattered 
through the world in a variety of temporal kingdolns, 
some bolding one part and some another part of an 
original revelation, w'ith a multitude of discrepancies, 
and all deriving their authority to exercise their 111an- 
date fro1l1 the several temporal po"'"ers to ,vhich they 
,vere civilly sulJjcct. The wonder \vhich these Fathers 
one and all testify in gazing upon a divine Church 
,yould Lave passed into disgust and derision for au 
institution over ,vhich " the gates of hell" had prevailed 
by destroying its spiritual independence together with 
its doctrinal unit}"'". 
Let us proceeù to exalnine how these t\VO ,vere both 
maintained, penetrating the divine work so far as to reach 
that intimate union ,vhich nlade one substance of out- 
,yard regin1en and in,,'"ard belief by the force of an in- 
dissoluble life; for if the Episcopate had l)een a mere 
governn1ent, it ,yould have ha c 1 neither such unity nor 
such vitality, nor have been capable of supporting the 
Church's fabric. 
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THE ACTUAL RELATION BETWEEN CHURCH AXD STATE 
FRO)! THE DAY OF PENTECOST TO COYSTANTI
E. 


The One Episcopate Resting 
tpon the One Sacrifice. 


ONE of the points on \vhich Pope St. Clement most 
strongly dwells is the care with ,vhich our Lord com- 
111unicated to His Apostles definite and accurate instruc- 
tions as to the kingdom ,vhich they were to set up. Alid 
from this care he dra\vs the conclusion that, if infringe- 
ment of the 
Iosaic la\v was punished by death, ho\v 
much nlore guilty ,vere they ,yho showed insubordina- 
tion to a precept of Christ in the institution of Chris- 
tian rule 1 Thus St. Clement affirms that our Lord, 
far from leaving the governnlent of His Church to be 
evolved out of local circumstances or int1iviJual tern- 
peralnents or political affinities, deterluilled it from the 
ùegilluing. 'Ve shall no,v further show that He en- 
shrined in it the very life of His people; and so that 
their worship, their government, their Lelief, and their 
practice "
ere wrapped up together. Their government 
contained their doctrine, and set before their eyes in 
distinct vision Him in whom they trusted, Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. It "
as not a human device but a 
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divine ordinance, and the preaching of Christ through 
it ,vas His action also. lIis ,yords ",yere deeds as much 
in the teaching of His Church as they "Tere in the days 
of His flesh. 
Our Lord created the priesthood of His Church on 
the eve of His Passion. I t is the basis on ,yhich all 
spiritual power and all doctrinal truth rest in His king- 
dom; and He ,villed that the episcopate should be the 
instrument to conlnlunicate both po\ver and truth to 
His people, and that the priesthood should be stored 
up in the person of each bishop. This plant of life, 
complete in itself, but only as a sucker of the One 
\Tine/ the Apostles deposited in every city and to\vn 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; as St. Clelnent 
says, they passed on themselves and left it to gro\y by 
virtue of the same Spirit. The result \vas that \vhen 
Constantine gave the ackno\vlec1gment of tbe Civil 
Po\\rer to the great Spiritual I
ingdom, its Episcopate 
had far outgro\vn the limits of bis elnpire. 
In "Tbat does the High-priesthood of Christ consist? 
In two acts, which it is well carefully to distinguish. 
The first is that divine act of the Blessed Trinity by 
\\
bich the Second Person, the Eternal Son of the Father, 
assumed 3, created nature into the unity of His Persoll, 
and that the nature of man. The act ,,
herebr He be- 
came man is the act constituting His Priesthood. 2 Be- 
fore His Incarnation He was not a Priest; in the divine 


1 "A quibus traducem fidei et semina doctrinæ cæteræ exinde ecclesiæ 
n1utuatæ sunt." Tradux, the vine branch carried along above the ground 
from the parent sten1, so that there is but one tree. Tertullian, De Præ- 
scrip. Hæret. 20. 2 Franzelin, De Verbo Incarnato, p. 520. 
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nature in ,vhich alone He is from eternity, He does not 
offer but receive sacrifice. St. Paul descriLes the act, 
and the instantaneous acceptance by the Divine Son, as 
man in His human nature, of the mission to be High 
Priest for the human race in these words: "\Vhen He 
conleth into the world He saith : Sacrifice and oblation 

rhou \youldest not: but a body Thou hast fitted to me: 
Holocausts for sin did not please Thee. 'rhen said I, 
behold I come: in the head of the book it is written of 
1\le, that I should do Thy \yill, 0 God." The \vhole 
purpose of His Incarnation and the \v hole course of His 
future hUIllan life are here sumllled up, as accepted by 
HÜn in the first mOlnent of His human existence, when 
He says: "A body Thou hast fitted to 1\Ie-behold I 
come-that I should do Thy will, 0 God," The \vhole 
Christian faith rests upon this divine act. It is the 
sinlply inconceivable humiliation of tbe Divine l\Iajesty, 
the simply unutterable effect of the Divine Love. The 
angels, Vt
 ho have had it before them from their creation 
in vision, and for nlore than eighteen hundred years in 
effect, have not yet mastered its depths; nor is the 
l\Iother of fair Love herself-the nearest to it-equal to 
the task either of expressing it or of con1prehending it. 
Ho\v, then, \yas it to be impressed on the hunlull race 
in a n1anner \yhich should cause its full force to be re- 
ceived by those \vho learnt it for the first time; and 
1V hen it had been thus learnt w hat further provision 
",-ras to bring about that it should never be forgotten, 
nor pass into the cro,,:d of things \vhich have once been 
and then cease to be 1 
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"T e have, first, in these ,yords of St. Paul, the Divine 
Son accepting His mission as the first act of His Luman 
nature, and, further, expressing the nature of His 
mission-to do the ,yill of His Father, that will being 
that He should take the body ,vhich His Father had 
prepared for Him. In that acceptance is conlprised all 
the labours and sufferings of the thirty-three years fore- 
seen from the beginning, \\Tilled by the Father, freely 
chosen by the Son in His manhood, as the first act of that 
manhood, ,vhich yet is prolonged through His ""hole life. 
After this the Apostle goes on to exhibit the second 
act of His High-Priesthood, springing out of the first, 
and its consumnlation-the abrogation of the ancient 
sacrifices, although divinely instituted, and the substi- 
tution for them of tbat Body ,,-rhich God had fitted to 
Him. " In saying before, Sacrifices and 0 blatiolls and 
holocausts for sin Thou wouldst not, neither are they 
pleasing to Thee, ,yhich are offered according to the 
law: then said I, Behold I come to do Thy ,vill, 0 God: 
He taketh away the first, that He may establish that 
which follo,,"eth. In the \vhich 'v ill we are sanctified 
by the oblation of the Body of Jesus Christ once." As 
the first act, the Incarnation, runs on into the second, 
the Atonenlent, so the second depends on the first. 
'Vithout the assumption by God the Son of a created 
nature, the nature of man, there would be no sacrifice for 
man and no reconciliation. rfhe source of sanctification 
is the offering of the Body of the God-man, of no other 
body; and without the Godhead of Christ His religion 
would be the shadow of a drean1. 


Q 
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Ho\v, again, was this second act of His High-Priest- 
hood, the oblation of His Body on the cross once for all 
for the sins of the \vhole world, to be impressed upon 
the ,yorld 
 
Human acts pass a,vay into the abyss of past time, 
and the ever-flowing tide of successive existence s,,"eeps 
thenl into tbe background. 'The sufferings and teach- 
ings of our Lord Hin1self, even His death upon the 
cross, vlould in themselves as human acts be subject to 
this lot. How were they to be made ever-living and 
ever-present, rescued from oblivion, carried in the heart 
and professed by the lips of D1en in every succeeding 
generation until the day of doom 
 
Truly there ,vas ,visdonl needed for this effect, and 
what did our Lord do 
 
He was at the very point of con1pleting that "Till of 
God which lIe came to do, and for which a Body ,vas 
fitted to Him. Having celebrated the Pasch of the 
Law, \vhich had been instituted so many ages before, as 
the speaking type of what He ,"'las to acconlplish, He 
\vith a ,vord n1ade His disciples priests to offer that 
Body which He then first gave to them, ,vhich on the 
morro,v He was to offer on the cross, and in doing this 
utter the " Consummatun1 est." The Priesthood, \vhich 
was to carry in itself the 'v hole po,ver and virtue of His 
Church, He created before the sacrifice of the cross, but 
in immediate view of it, as the first act, as it 'v ere, of 
His Passion. 
But the Priesthood ,vhich He created, and the offering 
in ,,,,hich it consisted, sprung from the union of the 
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t",.o acts ",-hich formed His o,,-n High-Priesthood, the 
assumption of the manhood for the purpose of redeeming 
man, and the execution of that purpose by His death on 
the cross. The Priesthood contained them both in itself, 
for the Body given ,vas the Body broken on the cross, 
the Blood given "ras the Blood shed on the cross; and 
they "Tere both the Body and Blood of a God-man. "Do 
this, He said, in commemoration of 1\le ;" and as long as 
it was done daily, the double truth, the double benefit 
of God to man, the double marvel of redeeming love, 
offering itself and offering ,vhat is divine for the erring 
creature, could not fade from remembrance. It is as 
present now as it "Tas at the hour of the crucifixion, and 
will be equally present to the end of the world. 
But in order better to understand the force and mean- 
ing of our Lord's action, it is necessary to consider the 
institution ",-hich, at the time of it, was in existence and 
full operation all over the world, the institution, that is, 
of bloody sacrifice. . 
From the beginning of history, and in all coun tries, 
the intercourse bet,veen God and man consisted in t"'"Q 
things, prayer and sacrifice, and they 'v ere carried on 
together. For this much the Greek may fitly represent 
all Gentilism. No\v Plato represents Euthyphron as 
saying to Socrates, " If anyone knov{s ho\v to say and 
to do things acceptable to the gods by praying and by 
sacrificing, that is piety, and such conduct preserves 
both private families and the common \vealth; and the 
contrary to these acceptable things is impiety, ,,,,hich 
overthro,vs and destroys everything." To \",hich Socrates 
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replies, " You call, then, piety a certain knowledge of 
sacrifice and prayer." "I do." "Then sacrifice is giving 
to the gods, and prayer asking of them. " 1 
A 1110st careful student 2 of the Greek mind tells us: 
" As the need of the gods ,vas felt by man in all the 
events of his life, in every ,york and every purpose, 
sacrificial ,yorshi p, the burnt-offering, or the briefer 
libation-offering, ran through the whole of his being, and 
seenled to be prayer clothed in action." And again, 
" "T e have shown that man conceived of the Godhead 
not only as by its iU1IDortality infinitely exalted above 
hhnself, but like,vise as the Ruler and Administrator of 
the ","hole universe and the being of man; and moreover, 
that man, in spite of all doubt and error as to the nature 
of his gods, in spite of his allo,ving impersonal powers 
to be at their side ,vho threaten their dignity, yet never 
detaches himself fron1 them, because he al,vays feels 
himself inlpelled to seek a living personal Godhead. To 
this he ,vas riveted by the insoluble bonds of a spiritual 
and natural need; and the recognition of this depend- 
ence, the expression of human subjection, the tribute of 
hOlllage ,yhich man offers in the certainty of needing its 
grace, that is piety, as it is shown in action and in word, 
that is to say, in sacrifice anJ ill prayer." And" the 
whole "Torship, that is, all sacrifices and divination, are 
made by Plato to be identical with the communion of 
gods and men ,vith each other." 3 
1 Plato, Eutyphron, 14. 
2 NägelslJach, HOlnerische Theologie, 207; Id., Nachhomerische Theo.. 
logie, 193. 
3 The Banquet, p. 188 e. 
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Another "Triter/ most learned in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, says: "These two constitute the oldest and 
most general form of honouring God. It might perhaps 
be said that the first word of the original man ,yas a 
prayer, and the first act of the fallen man a sacrifice. 
1\1oses in Genesis, at any rate, carries the origin of sacri- 
fice up to the first history of n1an, to Cain and Abel; the 
Greek legends, to Prometheus and the centaur Chiron, or 
to the eldest kings, 1\1elisseus, Phoronæus, and Cecrops. 
"In Gentilism as in Judaism, actual sacrifices of 
animals are eyerywhere the rule; beside then1, in parti- 
cular cases, offerings also of vegetable substances. In- 
deed, sacrifices ,vere offered not merely for expiation, 
but wherever man had need of the gods, or reason to 
thank them, on all important moments of life, at the 
beginning and end of every "
eighty action, in order to 
n1aintain and make manifest the unbroken connection 
of man with God. 
"Those most ancient domestic precepts recorded by 
Hesiocl enjoin on everyone, at dec]ining and at dawn- 
ing day, to conciliate the gods, with pure and chaste 
heart, by holy sprinklings and fragrant perfume, that 
their heart may incline to us ,vith good-will and peace, 
and as often as thou returnest from a journey, offer fair 
sacrifices to the immortal gods. In family life sacrifices 
,yere made specially at birth, marriage, and death. The 
Oretans, who considered human marriage as a transcript 
of the heavenly n1arriage between Zeus and Hera, made 
offerings on occasion of it specially to these gods. If a 


1 Lasaulx, Die Siihnopfer (extracts from), pp. 
34-270. 
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111an ,vished to nlarry at .Athens, he first nlade his prayers 
and sacrifices to the so-called Tritapatores, the first 
fathers of life, for the happy generation of children, 
since no birth takes place ,vithout God. At the mar- 
riage itself, again, there ,vere sacrifices, ,vhen the gall of 
the victinl ,vas thro,yn behind the altar to signify that 
no bitterness should infect their union. 1\Ioreover, the 
bride at Athens was introduced by a sacrifice into her 
husband's race; and again, a victinl ,vas offered upon 
the inscription of children on the tribe list. At Sparta 
mothers ,yere ,yont, on the espousal of their daughters, 
to Inake offerings to A phrodité Hera, the goLldess of 
111arried love; the Bæotians and Locrians to Arten1Ïs 
Euklea; the maidens of Haliartus made a preparatory 
gift to the fountain I
issoessa, according to ancestral 
custom. If the 11larriage ,vas blest by a child, a sacrifice 
,,"'as offered for this on the seventh or tenth day after 
the birth, and thereupon the child ,vas nall1ed. At 
<leath, again, sacrifices ,,"'ere offered for the peace of 
departed souls, as ,,"'el1 by individuals as by the conlillon- 
,vealth. According to Plato, it ,vas an orphic doctrine 
that there ,vere certain deliverances and purifications 
,,"'hich availed also for the dead. 
rhe gravestones were 
anointed and cro,vnec1 ,vith flo,vers, pyres ,,,ere erected, 
and victinls slaughtered on them, or cakes ,vere thro,vn 
into the fire, holes Jllade in the earth, and libations of 
wine, milk, aud honey poured into them. Only no 
sacrifices ,,"'ere offered for children, because, as they had 
departed unstaineù Ly intercourse ",vith earthly things, 
they needed no further reconcilement. Plutarch de- 
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scribes the great public sacrifice for the dead ,vhich the 
Platæans, in late tinles, contiuued to j offer yearly for 
those who had fallen in battle against the Persians. 
"In agricultural life, also, ,vhich is the beginning 
and foundation of all religious habit, every important 
moment was sanctified by sacrifice. The Athenians, at 
the beginning of tillage, before they turned up the land, 
offered the preparatory sacrifice to Demeter 1 for the 
prosperity of the future fruits, and are said on one 
occasion, in the fifth Olympiad, at a time of general 
dearth, to have nlade such an offering for all Hellas 
at the conlmand of the Delphic god. So at the end of 
the "Tinter, ,vhen the fruits of the field began to gro,v, 
all the nlagistrates, fronl eldest tinle, offered the previous 
thanksgiving 2 to Athené, the protectress of the citro 
So they offered at Rome, at the tinle of the pear-tree 
blossom, before ploughing, vows and grain cakes, for 
the health of the labouring oxen; then 1Jefore harvest 
offerings to Ceres of bread aud ,,,,ine, and so again ,,,,hen 
a ,,"'ood ,,-as cleared, at the digging and blessing of the 
fields. So both peoples ,ycre "
ont in general to give 
the first-fruits of everything ,vhich the favour of the 
gods gave to then1; fruits of the field as of the herd, of 
the vintage, and of the trees; the fo1'n1er liquid, and the 
latter solid. 
rhese first-fruits represented the ""hole 
Inass, for all the productions of nature belong to the 
Giver thereof. Aristot]e holds the offering of such first- 
fruits of the field to be the oldest kind of offerings in 
general, and a ROlllau "
riter finely says, since the 


1 7rp 0 1Jpó(na. 


2 7rP O X a pUJTfJpLa. 
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ancients lived in the belief that all nourishment, the 
fatherland, nay, life itself, is a gift of the gods, they 
were "Tont to offer something to these of everything, 
nlore to sho,v their gratitude than because they believed 
that the gods needed it. Hence, before they ate any- 
thing of the new fruits, they consecrated a portion to 
the gods; and since they possessed both fields and 
cities in fee from the gods, they dedicated to them a 
portion for ten1ples and chapels, and some were "ront 
to offer to them the hair, as the topmost portion of the 
body, for the sound state of the rest. 1'hus the Bhaga- 
vac1gita 1 says: 'Sacrifice to the gods; they "Till giye 
you the ,vishcc1-for food. He \vho eats ,vhnt they have 
given ,yithout :first offering therefrom is a thief; they 
who ate ,,"'hat remained of the sacrifice are free from all 
sins.' The fathers of families made an offering every 
month to Hecaté for reparation of sins committed in 
the house. Certain dishes were prepared and carried 
through the whole house, while the curse which rested 
on evil deeds conlmitted was put therein, and then they 
were placed at midnight upon a cross-road. "Thoever 
ate of this, it was believed he took the curse ioto him 
,vith the food. Only curs and currish men did it. 
"Sacrifices ,yere connected not less with all impor- 
tant acts of political life. 'Those before us,' says Philo, 
'began every good action ,vith perfect victims, deenling 
this the best means to bring aLout a good end to then1.' 
In the consciousness that all were stained ,,
ith Sill, but 
that sinful men could discover no good counsel, s,ville 
1 3, 12. 
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,vere sacrificed before every assembly of the people at 
Athens, aIrd their blood sprinkled as a purification -over 
the seats of the meeting. A priest then carried certain 
parts of the victinl round the assembly, and cast their 
sins into these parts. '-Vhen this was done, incense was 
offered, and the same priest \vent with a vessel of holy 
,vater round, blessing the assembled people therewith 
for the matter ,vhich it \\Tas to undertake. 
rhen the 
herald recited the custon1ary prayers, and the consulta- 
tion at last began. The sacrifices by ,vhich the council, 
the generals, the Prytanes, and all public n1ngistrates 
entered on office ,yere similar. In like n1anner sacrifices 
preceded the sittings of justice and the taking of oaths. 
In war no in1portant step ,vas taken before the sacrifices 
,vere prosperous and announced a good result. Sacrifice 
was offered at the first start, at the passage of boun- 
daries and rivers, at making an advance, at taking 
ship, at landing, before assaul t of besieged cities, before 
battle, and after victory. The Athenian generals ,vere 
wont specially to sacrifice to Hermes, the leader. All 
truces, peace-makings, lengues, and treaties \\-rere accom- 
panied with sacrifice. A direction ,yas attached to all 
sacrifices ordered by law or oracular decrees, that they 
should be according to the hereditary three customs, that 
is, take place on lllonths, days, and years, i. c., solar years, 
lunar n10nths, and days of the month. Plato enjoins, 
as in Athens ,vas really the fact, that on every day of 
the year the nUlgistrate should offer sacrifice to a god or 
genius for the city and its inhabitants, their goods and 
chattels. Of Julian, the last en1peror attached to the 
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Hellenic ,,"orship, it is expressly said that he, not only 
on ne,v moons, but every day, ,velcomed the rising sun- 
god with a bloody victinl, and accompanied his setting 
with another, and serveù the gods not oy other hands, 
but hÜnself took part in the sacrifice, ran about the 
altar, took up the nlallet and helel the knife, and that, 
in order the better to discharge these duties, he had 
built a temple to the sun-god in the Inielst of his palace. 
The shedding of blood ,vas eyery'" here the oond of 
union bet,vecn nlan and nlan, and bet"reen Ulan and 
God; to the comnlon,vealtb the guarantee of i
s secu- 
rity, the firmest pillar of its governnlcnt." 
If ,ve extend this description of the prevalence of 
sacrifices anlong the Greeks and Ronlans to all the 
nations of antiquity, we shall be able to fornl a con- 
ception 'v hich, after all, ,vill be very fee LIe ,y hen com- 
pared ,vith the reality, of the degree in ,,"hich the ,vhole 
religious life oet,,"een man and God, the national life in 
the various nations, the social life in each nation, the 
domestic life in each family, ,vas alike dominated by 
the idea and practice of bloody sacrifice. 
The ceremonial of sacrifice ""as as follo,ys: "The 
sacrificial usages tbe111Sel ves "Tere very solel1ln. Every- 
thing expressed that the sacrifice ,vas made freely and 
joyously. Those ,vho offered to the heavenly gods ,yore 
white robes, and CrO'YllS on the head and in the hands. 
Those who offered to the gods beneath the ea.rth ,vere 
1'0 bed in black. The victÏ1n ,vas also cro"rned and 
adorned ,vith ribbons, and on solenln occasions its horns 
,vere gilt. It ,yas led by a loose cord, to indicate that 
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it followed ,villingly and of its o,vn accord. If the 
aninlal took to flight, that ,vas a bad prognostic. It 
had to be put to death, but might not be led up again 
to the altar. Before touching the sacrificial utensils, 
the hands 1\ T ere ,vashed in order to approach the holy 
,vith purity. As 1\ T ith us, a boy poured ,vater over the 
hands of the sacrificant. Then the sacrificial cake or 
sacred salt-Ineal and the knife of sacrifice ,yere brought 
in a basket and carried round the altar. A branch of 
laurel or olive, synlbol of purification and peace, 1\"'as 
dipped in the water-stoup and the bystanders sprinkled 
therewith. 
rhe holy ,yater itself ,vas consecrated "\vith 
prayers and the dipping into it of a firebrand frolll the 
altar. Silence ,vas then enjoined, and ,yhen the profane 
had been dismissed ,vith such ,vords as ' Depart, depart, 
whoever is a sinner,' the herald cried ,vith a loud voice, 
"'Tho is here 
' those present ans,yered, 'ßlany, and 
they pious.' Then the proper prnyer of sacrifice began 
for the gracious acceptance of ,vhat ,vas offered; and 
after the victim had been proved sound and faultless, 
a line ,vas dra'
al to nlark its ,yillil1gness ,vith the back 
of the sacrificial knife from the forehead to the tail, 
and grain ,vas poured over its neck until by nodding it 
seemed to give its consent to be sacrificed. Then there 
,verc fresh prayers; the priest took a cup of red ,vine, 
tasted the blood of the vine, allo,ved also those present 
to drink of it, and poured the renlainder bet\veen the 
anÏ1nal's horns. 
'hen the hair of its forehead "
as cut 
off and cast into the fire as a firstling; incense ,yas 
kindled, and the renlallllng graIn finally poured upon 
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tbe altar ,yith music of pipe and flute, that no ill- 
omened \vord nlight be heard during the sacred action. 
In specially solemn sacrifices there were also choral 
hymns and dances. The a
imal ,vas struck with the 
axe and its throat cut; when the sacrifice ,vas to the 
gods above, ,vith hands raised to,vards heaven; ,yhen 
to the gods belo,v, ,vith head bo\ved to the earth. The 
blood ,vas then received in a vessel and partly poured 
out upon the altar, partly sprinkled on those around, 
that they 111ight be delivered fron1 sin. Especially all 
\vho ,vished to have a portion in the sacrifice had to 
touch the victim and the sacrificial ashes. ....\ccording 
to the oldest usage the ,vhole victim ,vas burnt; later 
only certain portions-the head and feet (the extremities 
for the ,vhole), the entrails, especially the heart as the 
sea t of life, the shanks as the place of strength, and the 
fat as the best portion. 
rhen red ,vine, unmixed, "\yas 
poured upon the flames. The sacrificers consumed the 
rest, as ill the Hebre\v thank-offerings and among the 
Egyptians and Indians, in a sacred festive n1eal; among 
the Arcadians, nlasters and slaves altogether. Such 
meals \vere usual fron1 the most ancient time after the 
conlpletion of the sacrifice, and in them originalJy the 
gods "
ere considered to sit as guests with mell. All sang 
thereLy, as la \V and custon1 deternlined, sacred hynlns, 
that during the meal llloral comelilless and respect 
might not be transgressed, and. the harnlony of song 
migh t consecrate the ,,"'ords and the cond nct of the 
speakers. By this COlllIDon partaking of the pure 
sacrificial flesh, the comnlunioll of the offered meats, a 
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substantially new life ,vas to be implanted in the par- 
takers; for all who eat of one sacrifice are one body. 
" Hence the first Christiåns obstinately refused to eat 
of the flesh of heathen victims. ' I had rather die than 
feed on your sacrifices.' 'If anyone eat of that flesh 
he cannot be a Christian.' 1 At the end of the feast, as 
it seems, the herald dismissed the people ,vith the ,vords 
ÀaoÎs 
cþEutç-Ite, missa est." 
Thus ,ve find that sacrifice existed from the begin- 
ning of history in all nations, and was associated with 
prayer; the t\VO together made up worship, and the 
spiritual acts of the mind, expressed in prayer, ,vere not 
considered complete ,vithout sacrifice, a corporeal act as 
it were, so that the homage of soul and body together- 
constituted the complete act of fealty on the part of 
man to his l\Iaker. But we find also more than this. 
The spiritual acts ,vhich are contained in prayer, as the 
expression of an innocent creature to his Creator, are 
three: adoration, ,vhich recognises the supreme majesty 
of God; thanksgiving, which specially d,vells on the 
benefits received from Him; and petition, which speaks 
the perpetual need of Him felt by the creature. And 
with these in a state of innocence prayer would stop. 
But if the harmony bet\yeen the Creator and the crea- 
ture has been broken, if sin has been committed, and a 
sense of guilt arising from that sin exists, then prayer 
expresses a fourth need of the creature, ,yhich does not 
exist in the state of innocence-the need of expiation. 
Now offerings of the natural fruits of the earth, of what- 
1 Ruinart, Acta :\lartyrulu, pp. 350 and 5 2 7. 
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ever kind, correspond, it is plain, to the three former 
parts of prayer-to adoration, thanksgiving, and petition 
for support; but the bloody sacrifice of living creatures, 
in which occurs the pouring out of their blood in a 
solemn rite, the presentation of it to God, and the 
sprinkling of the people ,vith it, can only be accounted 
for by a consciousness in Illan of guilt before God. The 
existence of a rite so peculiar in so many nations, and 
its association everywhere with the Dl0st solemn act of 
prayer, is not accounted for even by such a conscious- 
ness alone; for 'v hat power had the shedding of an 
animal's blood to remove the sense of guilt in man or 
to propitiate Gocl1 There ,yas no doubt the conscious- 
ness of guilt on man's part, but 'v hat should ever lead 
him, of himself, to conceive such a mode of expiating 
his guilt, such a mode of propitiating God 
 It ,vas 
much more natural for hin1 to conceive that the act of 
pouring out the blood of a creature, in which ","'as its 
life, the nlost precious gift of the Creator, would be an 
offence to that Creator, the Lord of life, its Giver and 
J\Iaintainer. Thus the act of bloody sacrifice can only 
be accounted for as in its origin a directly divine insti- 
tution, a positive law of God. As such it is plainly 
recognised by 
roses ,vhen he introduces it in the 
history of Cain and Abel, ,vLere, in the first man's 
children, it appears as already existing. God alone, the 
absolute Lord of life, could attach together prayer and 
bloody sacrifice, and enact that the worship which He 
would receive from His creature, the ,yorship which 
not only adored HÜn as Creator, thanked Him as Bene- 
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factor, asked His help as Preserver, but like,vise ac- 
kno,vledged guilt before Him for sin committed, should 
be made up of a COlllpound act, that of solemn prayer, 
and that of shedding and offering blood, and partaking 
of a victim so offered. The rite of bloody sacrifice is, 
therefore, the record of the Fall stamped by the hand of 
God on the forehead of the human race at its first start- 
ing in the state of guilt. The death of a vicarious 
victim "'"as the embodiment of the doctrine that man 
had forfeited his life by disobedience to God his Creator, 
and that he should be restored by the effusion of the 
blood of an innocent victim. The fact of the concentra- 
tion of these four acts of prayer about the rite of bloody 
sacrifice, through all Gentilism, as ,yell as in J udai
m, 
has no end of significance. 
This conclusion ,yas c1ra"Tll hy St. Augustine,1 "\\Tho 
says: ""T ere I to speak at length of the true sacrifice, 
I should prove that it ,yas due to no Olle but the one 
true God; and this the one true Priest, the 
Iediator 
of God and 11len, offered to Hilll. It ,yas requisite that 
the figures prolllissive of this sacrifice should be cele- 
brated in anÎlnal victims, as a commendation of that 
flesh and blood "Thich ,,-ere to be, through ,,-hich single 
victim might take place the remission of sins contracted 
of flesh and blood, ,yhich shall not possess the kingdom 
of God, because that self-same substance of the body 
shall be changed into a heavenly quality. This ,vas 
signified by the fire in the sacrifice, "Thich seenled to 
absorb death into victory. N 0"-- such sacrifices ,vere 


1 Contr. Faustum, 1. 

, S. 17, tom. viii. 370. 
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duly celebrated in that people ,vhose kingdom and 
whose priesthood were both a prophecy of the I(ing and 
Priest who ,vas to come, that He might rule, and 
that He might consecrate the faithful in allllations, and 
introduce them to the kingdom of heaven, the sanctuary 
of the angels, and eternal life. No \v this being the true 
sacrifice, as the Hebre\vs celebrated religious predictions 
of it, so the Pagans celebrated sacrilegious imitations; 
for in the Apostle's ,vords, what the Gentiles sacrifice 
they sacrifice to devils and not to God. For an ancient 
thing is that immolation of blood, carrying an announce- 
n1ent of the future, testifying from the beginning of the 
human race the Passion of the l\Iediator that ,yas to be, 
for Abel is the first in sacred writ recorded to have 
offered this." 
The rite of bloody sacrifice, thus enacted by God, and 
set by Him upon flesh and blood as a perpetual pro- 
phecy, is one of those acts of supreme ,vorship ,vhich 
may be offered to God alone. "Gelluflexions," says St. 
Thomas/ "prostrations, and other indications of such- 
like honour, may be offered also to 111en, though ,vith a 
different intent; but no one Las judged that sacrifice 
should be offered to anyone unless he esteenled hÏIn to 
be God, or pretended so to esteenl him. But the ex- 
ternal sacrifice represents the internal true sacrifice, 
according to which the hUll1an n1ind offe
s itself to God. 
N o,v, our mind offers itself to God as being the Source 
of its creation, as being the Author of its operation, as 
being the End of its beatitude; and these three things 
1 s. Tho. contr. Gentili:-:;, 3, 120. 
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belong to the supren1e principle of things alone. "Thence 
nlan is bound to offer the ,vorship of sacrifice to the 
one suprenle God alone, but not to any spiritual sub- 
t " 
s ances. 
1'he Gentile world broke this primary law of worship 
in offering _the rite of bloody sacrifice to nunlberless 
false gods. It is, therefore, no wonder that, falling so 
low in its conception of the Godhead as to divide God 
into nUlnberless parts, it felllike,vise into 01livioll of the 
meaning and prophecy contained in the sacrifice itself; 
yet though it might forget, it could not efface the idea 
enshrined in the act, so long as it preserved the nlaterial 
parts of the act, ,yhich in so striking a manner exhi- 
bited to the very senses of man the great doctrine that 
,yithout effusion of blood there is no remission of sins. 
And this was declared not merely in the lIebre,v ritual, 
divinely instituted for that very purpose, and in full 
operation do,vn to the very time of Christ; but in all 
those sacrifices of the dispersed and corrupted nations, 
,vhich, debased in the persons to ,vh 0 III they ,,"'ere 
offered, and perfornled ,vith a routine oblivious of their 
lueaning, yet bore witness to the truth which God had 
originally Í1l1pressed 011 the lnillds of men, and committed 
to a visible and prophetic memorial. 
If ,ye survey the ,vhole world at the conling of Christ, 
we nlay say that the institution of bloody sacrifice is 
the most striking and characteristic fact to Le found in 
it. rrhis conclusion ,viII result in the n1Íncl if four 
things be noted which fire therein bound up together. 
The first of these is its specific character; for surely the 
H 
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ceremonial of sacrifice, as above described, deserves this 
title, if anything ever did. It is a very marked and 
peculiar institution, conveying an iueffaceable seuse of 
guilt in those ,vho practise it, and a quite singular 
manner of detaching from themselves the effects of that 
guilt. Secondly, it is found everywhere; ,yithout sacri- 
fice no religious \vorship is complete; its general diffu- 
sion has ,yith reason been alleged as a proof of its true 
origin and deep meaning. "T ere it only found in sillglc 
or in rude nations, it 11light have been attributed to rude 
and barbarous conceptions; but all nations had it, and 
the most ci vilised offered it in the greatest profusioll. 
Thirdly, it had the nlost astonishingly pervading influ- 
ence; fronl the top to the bottom of the social scale it 
ruled aU; the king n1ade it the support of his throne; 
the father of the fanlily applied it to his children; bride 
and bridegroom were joined together in its nanle; and 
,varring nations. made peace in the blood of the sacrificed 
victim. Fourthly, the three notes just given are inde- 
finitely heightened in their force ,vhen ,ve consider that 
the institution, far fronl being of itself in accordance 
,vith man's reason, is quite opposed to it. Reason does 
indeed suggest that the fruits of the earth should be 
offered in mark of honour, gratitude, and dependence to 
that Almighty Lord by "Those gift alone they are re- 
ceived; but reason of itself, far from suggesting, flies 
back froin the notion that the Giver of life should accept 
as a propitiatory offering fronl His creature the blood of 
animals, in ,yhich, according to the general sense of 
antiquity, their life itself consisted. 
rhat this blood 
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should be poured out, and sprinkled on those present 
as an act of religious faith; that it should be accon1- 
panied ùy ,,"'ords expressing adoration, thanksgiving, 
and petition; and further, that it should be considered 
to ren10ye guilt,-the ,,,hole of this forIns a conception 
so alien fron1 reason, that he \vho reflects upon it is 
driven to the conclusion of a positive enactlnent, bear- 
ing in it a nlysterious truth, \vhich it "
as of the utmost 
importance for nlan to kno\v, to bear in nlind, to prac- 
tise, and not to forget. .And if \ve put together these 
four things, the specific character of the bloody sacrifice, 
its universality, its pervading influence, and the token 
of unreason, apart, that is, from the significance of a 
deep mystery, \vhich rests upon it, \ve must feel that 
there is nothing in the constitution of the \vorld before 
our Saviour's tinlc 1110re \yorthy of attention than this. 
There is no solution of it to 1e found but that of St. 
Augustine, "that the immolation of blood, carrying an 
announcenlent of the future, testified from thc beginning 
of the hUlllall race the Passion of the l\lediator that was 
to be." 
But there is like,,"'ise. a series of portentous facts, 
bearing upon the institution of bloody sacrifice, \vhich 
runs through all human history. rr'his is the offering 
of hUlllan sacrifices in expiation of guilt, or to ward off 
calall1ities. The religious ideas ,,
hich lie at the bottom 
of this are, that as life is a gift of God to man on the 
condition that he fulfils God's commands, every sinner 
has thereby forfeited his life. The rule of inexorable 
justice is set forth in strongest language by the Greek 
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tragedians, as ,vhen Æscllylus says, "It aLides, ,vhile 
Jove abides through the series of ages, that he ,yho has 
done a deed shall suffer for it. It is an ordinance." 1 
But as all men stand in a real comnlunion of life to each 
other, and as members of one living whole are bound in 
one responsibility to the Godhead, the idea also pre- 
vailed that one man's life could 1e given for another's; 
that one nlight offer hinlself in expiation for another, 
and the willing sacrifice of the innocent ,vas esteemed 
to have the more po,ver in proportion as the vicarious 
will of the offerer was pure, and tberefore acceptable to 
the gods: "For I think tbat a single soul pel'fornling 
this expiation ,,,"ould suffice for a thousand, if it be there 
with goocl-,vill," says CEdipus in Sophocles. So kings 
offer themselves for their people; so the royal virgin 
gains for the host ,vith her bIood prosperous winds. 
But from such acts of self-devotion, freely perfornled, 
we proceed to a further step, in "TI1Ïch men are sacrificed 
against their ,yill. At Athens is found the frightful 
custom tbat t\yO miserable human beings, one of each 
sex, ,vere yearly nourished at the public cost, and then 
solemnly sacrificed at the feast of the 
rhargelia for 
expiation of the people. Not only did the Consul 
Decius, at the head of his arnlY, solemnly devote himself 
for his country, hut so often as a great and general 
calanlity threatened the existence of the ROlllan State 
human sacrifices were offered, and a lllale and female 
Gaul, a male and fenlale Greek, or those of any other 
nation whence danger threatcned, \yere 1Juriecl alive in 


1 ...\.gamemnon, 15 20 . 
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the ox-nlarket, ,vith 11lagic forms of praycr uttered by 
the head of the college of the Quindecenlviri. Nay, the 
human sacrifices yearly offered upon the Alban l\lount 
to Jupiter Latiaris were cOlltinued do,vn to the third 
century of our era. 
'''Vhat thus took place in Greece and Rome is found 
likewise anlongst almost all the Eastern and 'Vest ern 
peoples. l"he nlost cruel human sacrifices 1yere nowhere 
more frequcnt than anlong the idolatrous races of Shem, 
whether Canaanites, Phænicians, or Carthaginians. '1'hese 
specially offered the eldest or the only son. Egyptian, 
Persian, Arabian, the 1110st ancient Indian history, 
and that of the N ortherll peoples, Scythians, Goths, 
Russians, Germans, Gauls, British, and the Celts ill 
general, give us exam pIes of the S[U11e custOlll. 
The conclusion froln all this is, ho\v strong and 
general in the religious conscience of all ancient peoples 
,vas the sellse of sinful ulan's need to he purified and 
reconciled \vith God, and that the ll1eans of such reCOll- 
cilement ,yere thought to be in the vicarious shedding 
of human blood. 
At any rate, ,ve nlay draw from this custonl a corro- 
boration of the lnealling 1yhich lay in the rite of bloody 
sacrifice of animals, that the vicarious offering of an 
animal's life, ,vhich ,vas deellled to be seated in the 
blood, ,vas 11lade in the stead of a human life as a ran- 
som for it, as is exactly expressed in the lines of Ovid- 


" Cor pro cm.de precor, pro fibl'is accipc fibras, 
Hane aninUUll yoLis pro Dleliore danlus."-OliÙl, Fasti, 6, 161. 


'1'he vicarious character of allilllal sacrifice is shown in 
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the Egyptian usage, ,vherein a seal 'vas put upon oxen 
found pure and spotless for sacrifice, which represented 
a man kneeling ,vith hands bound behind his back, 
and a s\vord put to his throat, ,vhile the bystanders 
lamented the slaughtered anin1al and struck thenlselves 
on the breast. The same idea that the victiul was a 
ransom for man's life is also found in the Indian sacri- 
ficial ritual.! 
The iustitutioll of hloody sacrifice, then, ,vas not 
Inerely au illstincti ve confession by lllan of guilt before 
God, though this confession ,vas contained in it in an 
eminent degree, but sprung from a direct divine ap- 
poilltn1ent. This conclusion is horne in upon the mind 
by its existence everywhere, and by the astonishing force 
"rith ,vllich it seelllcd to hold all parts of human life in 
its grasp. Such an influence, again, sho,vs the extent 
to ,vhich, in the original cOllstitution of things, all hUlnan 
life ,vas Lonncl up in a depcndence upon God. Not 
n1ental acts only, acts of adoration, thanksgiving, peti- 
tion, and expiation ,,"'ere enjoined, but all these ,yere 
expressed in a visible, corporeal action, and associated 
,vith it. It is prccisely in this associatjon that I trace 
the stanlp of the divine appointnlent, as well as a seal 
of pern1anence, ,vhich is sho,vn in the unbroken main- 
tenance of the rite through so InallY shiftjngs of races 
and revolutions of goverUluents ill the lapse of so many 
cell turies. 


1 Thc aboyc account of ]nunan sacrifices is ùrawn frOlll Lasaulx's 
treatise, pp. 237-255. IIc giyes a profusion of eXaInples, with their re- 
fcrences in ancient authors. 
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Thus on the original human society, the family of 
the first n1an, God had impressed the idea that man by 
sin had forfeited his life before God; that there n1ust 
be reparation for that forfeiture; that such reparation 
,vas one day to be made by the offering of an innocent 
victim; that in the meantime the vicarious sacrifice of 
animals should be offered to Goel as a confession of 
man's guilt; that their blood poured out before Hinl 
and sprinkled on the sacrifices should be accepted by 
God in token of an expiation. 
No,v what we have seen of the original institution of 
sacrifice will help to show how absolutely divine an act 
it was ,,
hich our Lord took upon Hin1self in ,estaLlishing 
a. sacrifice for His people. But He ,vas not only order- 
ing a ne,y worship; He "ras like,vise at once fulfilling 
and abolishing by that fulfilment the old, that ,vhich 
had prevailed fro 111 the beginning of man's race. In- 
stead of the blood of animals poured out profusely all 
over the world, He said, "rfhis is the chalice, the new 
testament in 1\1 y Blood, which shall be shed for you;" 
and speaking as the Lamb of God ,vho takes away the 
sin of the ,vorld, using also the special sacrificial term, 
He said, "This is 1\Iy Body, which is given for you; 
do this for a commemoration of 1\le." 1'he act ,vas 
doubly a divine act, in appcinting a sacrifice for the 
,vhole human race, and in nlaking His own Body 
that sacrifice; the first an act of divine authority, the 
second not that only, but pointing out the personal 
union of the Godhead ,vith the 1\Ianhood, in virtue of 
'v hich the communication of His flesh gives life to the 
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,vorld, as lIe had foretoJd a year before: "1'he bread 
,vhich I will give is 1\ly flesh for the life of the ,yorld."l 
1'hus the Christian sacrifice is the counterpart of the 
original institution, and thro"rs the light of fulfilnlent 
upon that offering of the blood of bulls and goats \vhich 
seenled in itself so unreasonable; ,vhich ,vould have 
been so, but that it carried in itself the mystery hidden 
frolll the foundation of the "rorld. Thus it ,vas that the 
animal creation placed below man "as chosen to bear 
\vitness in its flesh and blood to the offering ,yhich "ras 
to restore Ulan, and the Lord of life made use of the 
life which He had given to signify in a speaking 
prophecy that supreme exhibition of His mercy, His 
justice, and His majesty, which He had purposed from 
the beginning. If the earth ,yithout Calvary might 
seem to have been a slaughter-house, Calvary made it 
an altar. 
But if this Le the relation of the Christian sacrifice 
to the original institution in general, it has a special 
relation to that \yhole order of hierarchy and sacrifice 
'v hich ,yas established by 1\lose8. l'he whole body of 
the 1\Iosaic law, frolll head to foot and in its minutest 
part, "las constructed to be fulfilled in Christ. It was 
alike His altar and His throne, prepared for HiIn 
fifteen hUllclred years before Iris coming. 1\loses found 
the patriarchal priesthood and the patriarchal sacrifice, 
and dre,y out both so as to be a more detailed picture 
of the Priesthood and Sacrifice 'v bich ,ycre to Le. 
'1'hen as the ,,-hole ancient ,vorship, ,vhether Patri- 


1 Luke xxii. ::zo; John vi. 52. 
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archal, or J e,,"'ish, or Gentile, had been concentrated in 
sacrifice, the Lord of all, conling to create the ,\yorld 
anew, in the llight of His Passion, and as the prelude 
of it, instituted the ne\v Priesthood, and lllade it 
the summary of His ,vhole dispensation. The Priest 
according to the order of l\Ielchisedec can1e forth to 
supply what ,yas ,vanting in the Levitical priesthood. 
Signs passed into realities, and the Precious BlooLl took 
the place of that blood ,vhich had been shed allover 
the earth from the sacrifice of Abel on,yards. 1 St. Paul 
has told us how the I\".ing of justice and of peace, 
fatherless, Jllotherless, and ,vithout genealogy in the 
sacred narrative, having neither beginning of days nor 
enù of life, as then recorded, was the inlage of the Son 
of God, \vbo remains a Priest for ever. For though 
He \yas to offer Himself once upon the altar of the 
cross, by death, to God His Father, and to ,york out 
eternal redemption, His Priesthood ,vas not to Le extin- 
guished by His death. 1'herefore in the Last Supper, 
on the very night of His betrayal, He ,voulJ leave to 
His beloved bride the Church a visible sacrifice, such as 
the nature of luall required. rfhis should represent the 
bloody sacrifice once enacted on the cross; this should 
preserve its nlenlory fresh and ]iying to the end of 
time; this should apply its saving virtue to the remis- 
sion of sins daily comnlÏttecl by hU1l1all frailty. Thus 
He declared Himself a Priest for ever after the order of 
:i\lelchisedec. He presented His Body and His Blood 
under the species of bread and ,yiue to God His Father. 


1 See Council of Trent, sess. :32, cap. i. 
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Under these symbols He gave them to His Apostles to 
receive, and so doing He made thelll priests of the new 
testament, and charged then1, and those who should 
succeed then1 in this priesthood, to make this offering, by 
the words, "This do in comn1emoration of 
Ie;" thus, 
as St. Paul adds, "sho"ring the death of the Lord until 
He come."1 For ,yhen He had celebrated that old Pasch 
'v hich the multjtuc1e of the children of Israel immolated 
in men10ry of their coming out of Egypt, He made Him- 
self the ne,v Pasch, that this should be celebrated by the 
Church through her priests in visible signs, in comme- 
moration of His passage froID this ,vorlc1 to the Father, 
when by the shedding forth of His own Blood He re- 
deemed us and delivered us from the po\ver of darkness 
and translated us into His own kingdom. This is the pure 
oblation, incapable of being stained by the nnworthiness 
or malice of those ,yho offer it, which God by the mouth 
of His prophet l\Ialachias prophesied, saying, "Fron1 
the rising of the snn even to the going down thereof 

Iy narne is great among the Gentiles, and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to 1\1 y nan1e 
a. clean oblation." This St. Paul pointed out ,vith 
equal clearness ,,,,hen he wrote, "
rhe things ,vhich the 
heathens sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not to 
God; and I ,,"ould not that yon should be made par- 
takers ,vith devils. Yon cannot driuk the chalice of 
the Lord and the chalice of devils: you cannot be par- 
takers of the table of the Lord and of the table of devils." 
For as in the one case the table indicates the altar on 


1 I Cor. xi. 26. 
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\v hich the heathen sacrifice was offered, so on the other 
it iudicates the altar on 1\
hich the sacrifice of Christ 
is offered; and the reality asserted in the one case is 
equally asserted in the other. And this, in fine, is that 
offering, the figure of 1\ T hich ,vas given by those various 
sinlilituc1es of sacrifices in the tinle of uature and the 
time of the la\v; for, as the consun1mation and perfec- 
tion of all these, it embraces every blessing ,vhich they 
signified. 
All the force which sacrifice originally Lad to repre- 
sent doctrine in a visible forn1, in accordance with the 
twofold nature of man, belonged in the most eminent 
degree to the sacrifice thus instituted. It became at 
once the centre of the Church's ,vorship, being cele- 
hrated by the Apostles daily, 1 as ,ye are told, ,vhile the 
Liturgies of the East and 'Vest l11ake au y question as to 
the character of the sacrifice in1possible, and sho,v ho\v 
the great acts of adoration, thanksgiving, petition, and 
expiation were united in it and ,v:ith it. I t ,vas the 
voice of the Christian people eycrmore mountiug to the 
Eternal Father, and representing to Him in an action of 
infinite solelnnity how He "so loved the world as to 
give His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him nlay not perish but n1ay have life everlast- 
. "CJ 
lUg. - 
But l110re particularly let us observe the doctrines 
\vhich our Lord taught, and as it \vere clothed ,vith 
flesh in the daily sacrifice of the Church. 
First, the cardil1al doctrine of religion fron1 the be- 


1 Acts ii. 46. 


2 JolIn iii. 16. 
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ginning, as it is equally the certain witness of hunlall 
reason, the unity of the Godhead; for the sacrifice is 
offered to the one God alone. It is the guardian of this 
great primary truth fronl all corruption, ,vhether the 
polytheistic corruption of division and linlitation, or 
the pantheistic corruption of v:lgueness and imperson- 
ality. 'Vherever this sacrifice is offered, the great 
Christian unity of the one living and holy God, the God 
who knows, the God ,,,ho wills, the God ,vho creates, is 
Inailltained by those who offer it. 
Secondly, the Trinity of the Divine Persolls; for the 
sacrifice consists in the offering of God the Son in His 
human nature as a sin-offering for Ulan to His Father: 
""\Vherein the sallle Christ is contained, and inl11l01ated 
,vithout blood, who once on the altar of the cross offered 
Himself with blood; " 1 1\ T hich, moreover, is accol1lplished 
by the descent of the Holy G.host upon the gifts. Thus 
the three Divine Persons enter into the sacrifice, He to 
,vholn it is offered, He who offers it, and He by ,vhose 
operation it is consulllnlated. So distinct yet so inter- 
'voven is their action, so divine in each, that the sacrifice 
guards the doctrine of the nlost Blessed T\'inity as it 
guards that of the Divine Unity, and those 1\ T ho offer 
this sacrifice are faithful in the maintenance of the 
second 111ystery as in that of the first. But the Divine 
Unity and rl'rinity is the very life of God, the very 
source of beatitude, to the kno,ylec1ge and the faith 
of 'v hich this sacrifice subserves. I t preaches these 
truths as 110 mere 1\ T ord could preach thelll; for action 


1 Council of Trent, sess. 22, cap. ii. 
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and ,,,,ord enter into each other and complete themselves 
reciprocally in the sacrifice. 
Thirdly, the stupendous mystery of God the Creator 
assnn1ing a created nature for the sake of the creature 
enters into the very substance of the sacrifice. This 
can scarcely be expressed more distinctly than by the 
very ,yords of St. Justin 1\Iartyr in the second centurr, 
,vho says, ""r e receive not these as con1n1on bread or 
COII).n1on drink, but as by the 'YOI'd of God Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, having been l11ade flesh, had both flesh and 
blood for our salvation, so ,ve have been taught also 
that the food ,vhich has been blessed by the word of 
prayer n1ade by Hilll, fron1 'v hich our blood and our 
flesh are by their change nourished, are the flesh and 
the blood of that incarnate Jesus. For the Apostles, in 
their memorials called the Gospels, have handed do,yn 
that thus Jesus enjoined then1: that He took bread, and 
having blessed it, said, 'fhis do in commen1oration of 
:1\Ie: this is :1\1 y Body; and that He took likewise the 
chalice, and having blessed it, said, 'fhis is nlY Blood." 1 
Here the nULrtyr appeals to the reality of tbe flesh 
assumed by the 'V ord, as a supposition necessary to 
understand the reality of His Body and Blood in the 
Eucharist, as St. Ignatius had done before him, and as 
St. Irenæus and others did after him. 2 In this con- 
nection, Eusebius of Cæsarea, setting forth the typical 
character of the Jewish Pasch and its fulfilment in the 
new coven an t, says, "The follo,yers of 
Ioses sacrificed 


1 J llstin. A pol. i. 66. 
2 Frallzelin, De SS. Eucharistiæ Sacranlento et Eacrificio, p. 81. 
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the Paschal Lanlb only once a year, on the fourteenth 
day of the first month about evening tide, but ,,"'e in 
the ne\v covenant celebrating the Pasch every Sunday, 
are ever satisfied ,vith the Body of the Lord, and ever 
take part in the Blood of the Lamb." 1 And here, once 
more, ,vhereyer this sacrifice is truly offered, the offerers 
sho\v thenlselves truly penetrated Ly that belief ,vhich 
comes llext in preciousness and dignity to the belief ill 
the Divine Unity and Trinity-the belief of that assun1p- 
tion by the Divine Son of human nature, on ,,"'I1Ïch the 
C
hristian faith rests. 
Fourthly, the sacrifice in St. Paul's ,,"ords, "Sets forth 
the Lord's death till He come," that is, the divine act 
of redemption; for in it our Lord lies upon the altar in 
the state of a victim, the flesh and the blood separated, 
as in the state of death, which He took upon Himself 
voluntarily for the sin of the world, being offered be- 
cause He willed it Hinlself. l'he sacrifice exhibits most 
directly this act of the divine love, which "..-ith that 
other act just treated of, the assulllption of human 
nature, nlakes up the double Inysteryof God's love to 
man-the double nlystery ,vhich, boundless and inlmea- 
surable as are the po,yer and the ,visdonl disclosed to 
man's reason in the structure of the visible uuiverse, 
disclosed equally in the infinity of snlalllless as in tbe 
infinity of greatness, disclosed in every branch of science 
and every portion of nature, nlakes both po,vcr and 
,vis<lom to pale before tbe greatness of condescendence 
anù affection; for truly it is greater that the 1\Iaker of 


1 Eusebius Cæs.: 1rEpl T
S TOÛ ITáo"Xa iOpT
S, cap. 7. 
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all these things should, for the sake of OIle of then), 
descenJ from His greatness, and that the Lord of life 
and Author of beauty should encounter death and en1- 
brace dishonour, than that He should have created the 
universe in all its magnificence by the ,yord of His 
power. But here, in this sacrifice, He lies before His 
people in the state of annihilation, dishonour, and death. 
rfhe ,vorld's ranson1 is ever in the sight of those \VhOn1 
He has ransomed, in the very act of paying their debt: 
the Lamb slain fronl the foundation of the ,yorld goes 
through its unfolding centuries, ever presenting to His 
Father the price which He has paid for the salvation of 
His brethren. And it 111ay be noted that those ,vho 
offer the Divine Sacrifice in the conlplete faith of the 
Church preserve at the same time their full assurance 
in that redemption which separated sects seen1 to lose 
as a consequence of their division, it being too great 
anel awful a doctrine for their ,veak and paralysed con- 
dition to bear. 
For it is inlpossible, fifthly, to separate the gift of 
adoption from the Divine Sacrifice, \yhich contains it 
and imparts it. 'Vherefore does the Sou of the Eternal 
Father lie upon the altar in the state of death? He 
cries out aloud there, "Behold I and Iny chilLlren \vhon1 
God has given 1\le." It is precisely out of the act as- 
sunling our nature, and out of the act offering that 
nature to death, that He dra\ys His human Ütnli]y. ] t 
is after the detailed account of His sufferings in the 2 1st 
Psalnl that He concludes ,yith the ,vonls ,yhich St. Paul 
has quoted in this connection: 1 "I ,yill declare l'hy nanle 
1 Heb. ii. 12. 
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to 
Iy brethren: in the midst of the Church ,viII I praise 
1'hee." I t is in the act of priesthood that He creates 
His race. " Because the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, He also Himself in like 11lanner has been 
partaker of then1, that through death He 111ight destroy 
him ,vho had the empire of death." Thus," It behoved 
Hilll in a1] things to Le made like unto His ùrethren, 
that He might become a 111erciful and faithful High 
Priest before God." And the daily act of His Priest- 
hood thus performed, the unbloody immolation for ever 
presented before God in the eyes of His people, is the 
Lond and pledge to them of the con1nlunicated sonship. 
l'hey \\rho have the Church's daily sacrifice have never 
fallen from the belief of the divine brotherhood, }}ave 
never substituted for it the natural kinship of fallen 
Inan. They have not sunk away from the bond of 
redemption giving sonship, to the phantonl of brother- 
hood, dispensing ,vith faith, and vainly calling on men 
to unite in the midst of national enmity, broken belief, 
and thirst for 111aterial enjoyment. The Divine Sacri- 
fice, as it is the instrument, so also it is the guardian of 
divine adoption, and perpetuates it upon the earth. 
There are three parts, so to say, of adoption "rhich 
are further distinctly contained in the Divine Sacrifice. 
'1'he first of these is the derivation of spiritual life fronl 
t he Person of Christ; for here especially is fulfillcd 
\vhat He said of Hinlself, "The Bread of God is that 
,vhich cOllleth do,yn from heaven and giyeth life to the 
world." In the act of sacrifice He Lecollles also the 
food of IIis brethren: here He ",.as from the Leginning 
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daily; here He is to the end. This is the inillost junc- 
tion of life ,vith belief, so that the faithful people by 
its presence attesting belief in the Divine Unity and 
Trinity, in the Incarnation of the Son of God, in His 
redemption of the race, in the adoption of Ulan by God, 
at the same time become partakers of the life ,,,,hich 
these doctrilies declare. The perfection of the divine 
institution consists in this absolute blending of belief, 
,yorship, and practice. The unbelieving J e,ys strove 
among themselves, saying, "How can this 1\Ian give us 
His flesh to eat 
" Our Lord ans\verec1 by establishing a 
rite on which His Church lives through all the ages, in 
,vhich He besto\ys Himself on each believer individually, 
being as much his as if He was for hinl alone. Space 
and tilne disappear before the Author of life in the act 
of comnlunicating Himself, and He is the sole Teacher 
of His Church, in that He alone feeds it ,vith the 
Divine Food, which is Himself. 
But this food is the source of sanctification: as that 
by ,vhich man fell away fronl God \yas sin, so that 
'v hich unites him to God is holiness. I t is fronl the 
Incarnate Son in the act of sacrifice that this holiness 
emanates to His people; and tbe gift of His flesh, the 
banquet at the sacrifice, dispenses it. No teaching of 
,vords could so identify the Person of our Lord ,vith the 
source of holiness as the bodily act of receiving His 
flesh. It is the conl111and, "Be ye holy, for I am holy.," 
expressed in action. This is the perennial fountain of 
holiness ,vhich wells forth in the midst of His Church; 
and beside it, as subordinate and preparatory, is the 
s 
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perpetual tribunal of penance: one and the other given 
to meet and efface the perpetual frailties of daily life
 
first to restore the fallen, and then to join them afresh 
\vi th the source of holiness. 
There is yet another gift consequent upon adoption, 
,vhich completes as it ,vere the t\VO "Te have just men- 
tioned. It is that the flesh of our Lord given in the 
Blessed Sacrament is the pledge and earnest of eternal 
life. 
rhis He has Himself said in the words, "He that 
eateth 1\1 y Flesh and drinketh 1\1 y Blood hath everlast- 
ing life, and I ,viII raise him up at the last day." And 
St. Thomas, in the beautiful conclusion to the grandest 
of hymns, has summed up numberless comments of the 
Fathers on these divine ,vords, "There he sings- 


" Bone Pastor, ranis vere, 
J esu nostri lniserere, 
Tu nos pasce, nos tuere; 
Tn nos bona fac videre 
I n terra vi venti urn : 
Tn qui cnncta scis et vales, 
Qui nos pascis hie Inortales, 
Tnos ibi conunensales 
Cohæreùes et sodales 
Fae sa.nctorllffi ci vi nnl." 



rhe Fathers 1 with great zeal insist that the physical 
Body of Christ in the Eucharist, being one in all the 
receivers, is a principle of unity of Christ's mystical 
Body. St. Augustine especially d \vells upon this effect 
in Christ's mystical Body, but the effect presupposes 
the cause, which is that physical Body of Christ received 
by each. 


1 Franzelin, De SSe Eueharistiæ Sacranlento, p. 1 I I. 
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Take an instance of the first statement, that is, the 
presence of Christ's physical Body, in St. Chrysostom. 
Commenting on the ,yords, " How can this 1\Ian give us 
His flesh to eat 1" he says, "Let us learn what is the 
marvel of the mysteries, what they are, ,vhy they ,vere 
given, and ,vhat is their use. We become, He says, 
one body, Inembers of His flesh and of His blood. Let 
those ,vho are initiated follow my words. That \ve 
may be so, then, not only by charity but in actual fact, 
let us be fused with that Flesh. For it js done by that 
Food which He bestowed on us in the desire to sho\v us 
the longing \vhich He had for us. He mingled Hin1- 
self with us, and made His Body one mass with us, that 
we may be one thing, as a body united ,vith its head. 
This is w hat Christ did for us, to draw us to closer 
friendship and to sho,v His o\vn longing for us; He 
granted those ,vho desired Him, not only to see Him 
but to touch Him, and to eat Him, and to fix their 
teeth in His Flesh, to be joined in His embrace, and 
to satisfy all their longing. Parents often give their 
children to be nourished by others; I not so, but I 
nourish you \vith 1\1y own Flesh; I set 1\1 yself before 
you. I wished to become your Brother, I have par- 
taken of flesh and blood for you; again, I give to you 
that Flesh and Blood whereby I became your kinsman."I 
Of the effect proceeding from this cause St. Augus- 
tine says, "'The ,vhole redeemed city, the assen1bly and 
society of the saints, is offered as an universal sacrifice to 
God by the Great Priest, 'v ho also offered Himself in 


1 S. Chrys.. Horn. in Joan, 46, c. 3, tom. viii. 272. 
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His Passion for us, according to the form of a servant, 
that we nlight be the Body of so great a Head. For 
this fornl He offered, in this He \vas offered, because 
according to this He is 1\Iediator, ill this Priest, in this 
Sacrifice. 'Vhen, therefore, the Apostle exhorted us to 
present our bodies a living sacrifice: 'For as in one body 
\ve have many nlembers, but all the members have not 
the same office, so \ve, being Iuanr, are one hod y in 
Christ, and every Olle nlembers one of another:' this 
is the sacrifice of Christians, Inany one body in Christ. 
"\Vhich also the Church constantly performs in the 
sacrifice of the altar, as the faithful kno,v, \vhere it 
is sho\vn to her that she is offered herself in that which 
she offers." As he says a little further on, "Of \yhich 
thing (that is, Christ being, in the form of a servant, both 
Priest and Victinl) He ,vil1ed the daily sacrifice of the 
Church to be the Sacranlent; for she being the Body, 
as He the Head, she learns to offer herself by Him. To. 
this suprelue and true sacrifice all false sacrifices have 
. " 1 
gIven \vay. 
Thus, then, the question has been answered how our 
Lord Ï1npressed for ever on the ,rorld the double act of 
His Priesthood, the assumption of hun1an nature to His 
Divine Persoll, and the offering of that assumed nature 
in sacrifice. F or whereas He nlade the bloody sacrifice 
once for all UPOll the altar of the cross, He ordered the 
daily sacrifice of His Church to represent it for ever 
in the name of His people to Goel the Father, wherein 
He iU1IDolates Hinlself ,yithout blood. "'Vhat then 1" 


1 St. Aug. De Civitate Dei, lib. 10, ('. 6 and 20. 
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says St. Chrysostom; "do ,,"e not offer every day 
 
"T e do offer, but nlaking a con1memoration of His 
death. And this is one sacrifice, and not many. Ho,v 
is it one and not many 
 Because that ,vas once 
offered ,,-hich entered into the Holy of holies. This is 
the :figure of that. For ,,"e offer ever the same; not 
to-day one lamb and another to-morrow, but always 
the same. So that the sacrifice is one. Otherwise, 
according to the objection, 'Since it is offered many 
times,' are there nlany Christs 1 By no means, but 
there is one Christ every\\-here, complete here and 
complete there, one Body. As then He, being offered 
in many places, is one Body and not n1any bodies, so 
there is one sacrifice. Our High-Priest is He ,yho offered 
the sacrifice that cleanses us; that same ,ye offer no\v 
,vhich ,vas then offered, \\Thich is inconsun1able. This 
is done for a commenloration of that which ,vas then 
done; for, 'Do this,' He says, 'in commemoration of 
1\le.' "T e offer not an other sacrifice as the (J e\\
ish) 
high-priest, but ever the san1e; or rather ,,"e make a 
commemoration of the sacrifice." 1 
The one perpetual sacrifice thus instituted in His 
Church, to be offered fronl His first to His second conling, 
carrying in it indissolubly the great truths of His religion, 
the life and the unity of His people, this is the instrun1ent 
,vhich He used to inlpress His High-Priesthood on the 
,vorld; and He set up the one episcopate as the bearer 
of the one priesthood. The gOyernn1ent of His Church 
is not an external magistracy, but rests on the mass of , 
1 s. Chryst 16 HOlll. on the Hebrew:::, tonl. xii. p. 168. 
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,yorship and doctrine intinlately blent together, so that 
the outward regÏ1nen and the in,vard belief form an in- 
dissoluble unity in the daily practice. 
In this unity ,ve must likewise comprehend the juris- 
diction expressed ill planting and nlaintaining belief 
and ,vorship throughout the world. For our Lord is a, 
I\:.ing, and came to establish a kingdom; not several 
kingdoms, nor a confederation of states, but one king- 
dom, concerning "\V
hich His people confesses for ever, in 
the words of the angel ,vho announced His coming, 
" Of His kingdom there shall be no end." But ,yithout 
jurisdiction, that is, ,vithout the power ,vhich says to 
one man, "Go here," and to another, "Go there," the 
first foundation of a kingdom ,vas as impossible as ,vas 
its continuance and permanence. 
All the records of that ancient Church ,vhich fought 
a victorious battle ,vith the Roman Empire and re- 
ceived a civil enfranchisement from the Emperor Con- 
stantine tend to show that the principle of hierarchical 
order ,vas very strong in it, and was most severely 
maintained. It could not be well stated in a more 
absolute form than in the letter of Pope St. Clement 
above quoted. nut the Church which nlet in represen- 
tation at the great Nicene Council offers a perfect 
picture of what that order ,vas, working itself out in 
absolute independence of the Civil Power through three 
centuries from the Day of Pentecost. 
III the diocese the bishop's jurisdiction was complete. 
No priest \yas illdcpenden t in the exercise of his fUIlc- 
tions. 'rhus jurisdiction in the interior fùrum entered 
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into the daily dispensing of the sacraments. For a long 
time the Holy Eucharist ",vas dispensed by the bishop 
from one altar, and sent from him to the sick. He was 
the in1poser of penance, and when, as churches and 
priests multiplied, the systenl of parishes and parish 
priests arose, they executed all their functions in conl- 
plete subordination to the bishop, whose title in those 
early times was taken from the rite on ,vhich all his 
power rested, ,vhen he is called pre-eminently Sacerdos, 
i.e., the sacrificing priest. "Tithin the linlits of the 
diocese there can be no sort of dOll bt that the idea of 
jurisdiction \vas perfectly realiscc1 in practice. 
But did it stop "rith the diocese 
 'Vas the bishop 
independen t in the exercise of his po\vers 
 In the 
first place, he exercised them all ,vi thin a certain district. 
He had no po\ver to encroach upon the district of a 
neighbouring bishop, nor to execute therein functions 
which \yere perfectly lawful and usual in his o"rn. It 
is plain that had he possessed any such po\ver, the 
whole system established "roulcl not have nlade one 
kingdom of Christ, but \yould have been a congeries of 
similar governments, not tied together but agitated by 
perpetual rivalries. N otbing could be more unlike the 
actual system of governnlent as disclosed by the bear- 
ing of the Church of Rome tù that of Corinth in the 
letter of St. Clement, or to that orderly division into pro- 
vinces \vhich is seen in its full development at the Nicene 
Council. 'Ve may conclude that the tie which held the 
bishops together was at least as strict and as defined as 
that which fornled the unity of the particular diocese. 
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'Ve now behold that marvellous spiritual fabric of 
,yl1Ïch St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, at the head 
of the Fathers of the fourth century, spoke \vith such 
affection, ackno\vledging that its existence "ras to them 
an absolute proof of the Godhead of its Founder. It 
was not its material extension alone, but its inmost 
nature and character which moved theln thus. It was 
the evolution of the one indivisible power in its three- 
fold direction of Priesthood, 'reaching, and J uriscliction. 
It ,,-ras that the one episcopate tied together in a 
hierarchy of several thousand bishops was but the out- 
\vard regin1cn of an inward polity in which the One 
Sacrifice is offered, and the one Body of Christ com- 
municated by the work of the one Priesthood, which 
lives upon and dispenses one doctrine, proclaiming it 
from nge to age to the \yhole earth. 
'rhus the ,vords of our IJorc1, spoken immediately 
after He had instituted the priesthood according to the 
order of l\lelchisedec, con1mitting to it the sacrifice of 
oHis Body and Blood, were nlarvellously accomplished. 
" I am the true Vine, and 1\Iy Father is the husband- 
man.-Abide in 1\le, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself: unless it abide in the yine, so neither 
can you, unless you abide in 1\le. I am the Vine, you 
the branches : he that abideth in 1\le, and I in him, the 
same beareth nluch fruit; for without 1\le you can do 
nothing." The human nature ,yhich He had taken 
had sent forth, in virtue of the Person ,vho took it, 
the triple po\ver besto\ved upon it: His priesthood, 
His teaching, and IIis rule had occupied the earth. All 
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the nations composing the Ron1an En1pire had brought 
in their first-fruits to form clusters of the mystical Vine. 
'rhey had made the triple offering of the Eastern kings 
from the peoples of Europe, Asia, and Africa to the 
Royal Infant; to the I
ing they had given their gold, 
for His sake and after His likeness becon1ing poor; to 
the God their frankincense, ,vorshippilJg Him at the 
altar of His love; to the Victim their n1yrrh, present- 
ing to Him their bodies as a sacrifice, in repetition of 
His lllartyrdom. It ,vas the very scoff of the heathen 
philosopher and n1agistrate that anyone could think to 
reduce to one worship the various rites of the Ell1pire, 
a conglomeration of European, Asiatic, and African 
superstitions. Out of that seemingly hopeless diversity, 
that endless antagonisll1, He had constructed a divine 
unity, a table at ,vhich the children of Scipio knelt 
side by side ,vith the vilest slave, at which many an 
Aspasia became a penitent, and a Boniface sent back 
as holy relics to his mistress, Aglae, the body in ,vhich 
he had sinned with her. 'rhe vine of the synagogue, 
planted of old with the choicest care, and protected 
from the inroads of ,vild beasts in the security of a 
single nation of brethren, had brought forth but ,vild 
grapes, and therefore it had been plucked up; its hedge 
had been hroken do\\:"n and its to"\\Ter ruined. Instead 
of it, the Vine of His Body had gro,vJl abundantly, and 
from its single root, to use Tertullian's application of 
the parable, suckers had been carried every,vhere, and 
the harvest of its vintage rendered the earth fruitful; 
the hills and the valleys of many vast regions ,yere 
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covered '\vith its grapes. But this itself ,,"'as but the 
beginning of a vaster gro\yth in the future, the first 
realisation of an cvèr-expanding kingdoll1. Only it 
\vas 3, complete specinlen of all that should be. This 
generation of the Christian people fronl the person 
of Christ was the one miracle which St. Chrysostonl 
thought no heathen could deny. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the centre and instrument 
of all this work; the other Sacraments lead up to it or 
attend upon it. That ,vhich is most intinlate in man, 
the forming his soul after a divine type, and the sancti- 
fying it with all its affections; that \vhich is most intel- 
lectual, the doctrine of God made man, surpassing all 
kno\vledge in its development as in its conception; 
that government \vhich is necessary to the well-being 
of every kingdoll1; that ,vorship ,,
hich is 1110st exalting, 
the worship of the Infinite One, the source, exanlple, 
and giver of personality, ,,"'l1Ïch is the last and highest 
gift of the Creator to tbe rational creature,-=-all these 
were here joined together by the sinlple act of God 
\vhen He perpetuated in a visible rite the double power 
of His High-priesthood, the assun)ption of our nature, 
and the dying for our sins, and brought out of it the 
generation of I-lis people, wherein the resurrection of 
one 1\lan to bodily life became the resurrection of a 
countless host to spiritual brotherhood, and created the 
Family of the Incarnate God. 
I have been exhibiting the institution of the most 
blessed Eucharist, and the planting of it throughout the 
Church in the three ccnturies ,,
hich ended ,,'ith the 
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Nicene Council. Throughout these it ",vas the life of 
the Church; all the marvels of faith, endurance, zeal, 
and charity spring from it; the ,yorks of the Saviour 
were hidden in it. But since then fifteen centuries and 
a half have elapsed, and the Church ,vhich filled the 
Roman Empire has dilated itself over the \vhole earth. 
In all the countries ,vhich it has thus occupied, in all 
the races of which it has converted the first-fruits, the 
same blessed Eucharist-that divine banquet of the 
Flesh and Blood of the "T ord nlade nlan-has continued 
to be the life of the Church. Upon it the race of mar- 
tyrs, saints, doctors, and virgins have been nurtured, 
and the po\ver \\
hich in each 011e of them ,yas super- 
natural has to be also estimated in its aggregate. 
Among all the proofs of the Godhead of the Son of 
l\Ian, that Divine Food \\yhich He foretold to the mul- 
titude satisfied \vith the miraculous multiplication of 
the natural food on the shores of the Lake of Galilee, 
and ,vhich He :first gave to His Apostles in the upper 
chamber on the eve of His Passion, is in its results the 
most transcendent. It is enough by itself to quench 
all the doubts of unbelief, to kindle all the fires of an 
endless cbarity. It is the Church's unparalleled pos- 
session, of which no false religion possesses even a 
shado\v; her testinlony, which gro,ys not old; her 
youth, which never fails. Unnumbered n1yriads of 
people of all times and countries have been supported 
by it through the desert of this world, and Leen led ill 
its strength to the Paradise in \vhich the Son of God 
in the glory of His humanity conlIDunicates Hin1self 
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face to face to those 1yhom He has redeenled, and im- 
parts to them the vision of Goel in His Unity and His 
'frini ty. 
But if this Church, possessing this Divine Sacrifice 
and Sacrament, was a wonder to minds such as St. 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine in their day of the fifth 
century, what ought it to be to us at the end of the 
nineteenth 
 The Roman Empire broke up, and the 
tribes of the North dashed into fragments its unrivalled 
organisation, and destroyed that peace under "\vhich the 
fairest regions of the earth, washed by the inland sea, 
dwelt for centuries, rich in all the arts of conlmerce, in 
all the security of civilisation. The Blessed Eucharist 
survived this convulsion; far more, it restored this 
ruin. By founding religious houses through the "Thole 
extent of the countries occupied by the German tribes, 
whose indwellers, in virtue of it, lived the C011VJnOn life 
under the safeguard of the three great vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, it produced a Christian France, 
Spain, Italy, Gernlany, England, and Poland out of 
the torn and bleeding members of the Empire. This 
,vas its ,vork in'the 'Vestern ha]f of the Roman broken 
statue. 
In the Eastern the savage po,ycr of the l\Iahometan 
Califate arose, denying at once the redemption of Christ, 
and the sacrifice in which He had enshrined that re- 
demption, and the divine banquet which ensued upon 
it. rThousands of Christian Sees fell not before its 
persuasive po"Tcr, but its ruthless s,,-rord of conquest. 
l'he J\Iahometan Califate has for hundreds of years 
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trampled on the fairest regions of the earth, and turned 
the Ronlan peace into a desolation. At length it trem- 
bles for its existence; the divine Eucharist remains 
unimpaired in strength, and is ready to enter into the 
desolated territory and repeat its 1\
ork of restoration, 
to turn the foulness of the l\Iahometan harem into the 
sanctity of the Christian home. 
Again, when iniquity abounded and the love of many 
had \vaxed cold, there arose a defection in the 'Vest as 
terrible as that of the East 900 years before, and it was 
marked by special ennlity to the Blessed Eucharist. It 
cast do\vn and trampled under the feet of those ,vho 
approached the desecrated churches the very altars at 
,,-hich for a thousand years the generations of a Chris- 
tian people had worshipped. It denied the great mystery 
which was the heart of the doctrine; it enrolled the 
denial in the coronation oath of its sovereigns; it abo- 
lished the belief \y hich had soothed all sorro\vs as it had 
made all saints. But that defection has broken into 
innumerable \vavelets against the Rock of the Christian 
Church, upon '\vhich rises, as of old, the impregnable 
citadel of the faith-the faith ,yhich dispenses, as in the 
first ages, to the children of all the races of the earth 
that sacred Body and Blood, in virtue of 1\
hich now, as 
in the upper chamber, the 'V ord of God declares, " I am 
the Vine; ve are the branches: he that abideth in 1\le 
'"' 
and I in him, the same beareth nluch fruit; for without 

Ie you can do nothing." 
Can there be any proof of the Godhead of the "T ord 
made flesh to conlpare with that which has Leen the life 
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of the living and the hope of the dying to sixty genera- 
tions of men for eighteen centuries and a half
 "For this 
is the chalice in l\Iy Blood of the new and everlasting 
testament, the mystery of faitb, ,vhich shall be shed for 
you and for many, for the remission of sins." 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ACTUAL RELATIO
 BET'YEE
 CHURCH AND STATE 
FRO
I THE DAY OF PENTECOST TO CONSTANTINE. 


The Independence of the Ante-Nicene Church shown in he?" 
Organic Gro'lvth. 


THE foundation-stone of the Church of God is the Person 
of our Lord, a truth embodied with marvellous force and 
terseness of expression in that famous symbol of the 
Catacombs, the Sacred Fish, denoting by its initial letters 
the name of our Lord as J\Ian, His office as J\Iessiah, the 
two natures in the one Divine Person, the salvation 
which is their result, Jesus, the Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour. 1 As in that Divine Person the Godhead and 
l\Ianhood are joined in that special union which con- 
stitutes personality, as He ,vho governs and He who 
teaches, He ,vho offers sacrifice ann He who is sacrificed, 
is one and the same Saviour throughout, so He continues 
to be in the life of His Body the Church. And this is 
very manifest during the first stadium of the Church's 
course, stretching from the Day of Pentecost to the 
decree of Constantine, ,vhich granted to it civil recogni- 
tion as a la,vful religion; for government and doctrine, 
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like "\\
arp and ,,,"oof, form the robe \voven from the top 
throughout in \vhich our Lord as High Priest appears to 
the ,vorld. According to the prophecy, " If e builds a 
temple to the Lord, and bears the glory, and is a Priest 
upon His throne." 1 His killgdom resides in this unity. 
It is one flock, and the pastures in ,yhich His people feed 
upon the truth l11ake the domain of the government by 
,vhich the killgdonl is ruled, and to feed the flock is to 
rule it. It is the one temple in ,vhich the sacrifice offered 
is the Lord Himself, while in the sacrifice the people is 
fed and gro"\\.s, and is reciprocally offered to the Lord. 
In all this the Church continues the nlystery of her 
Lord's life, the Divine Incarnation, the suffering of the 
Nature assumed, the resurrection ,vhich follows. "T e 
have, then, to deal ,vith one particular but conlplex 
fact, the outcome of this whole period in the goveru- 
111ent, teaching, and \vorship of the Church inseparably 
blent together, as borne into and upon the ,yorld by its 
hierarchy, as enacted in its liturgy, as contained in its 
sacramental life, as exhibited in the living Christian 
people, the invincible race, 2 "\\rbich gre,v up in those 
centuries ,vithout interference by the State. It is a 
period during which the State's legal position of unde- 
viating llostility served as the guardian of the new 
spiritual kingdom's independence. 
'That independence resided in a threefold sanctuary, 
,vhicll is one and the sa111e, being the House, the Temple, 
the rrribunal which the Blessed Trinity, the source and 
model of the Church, had constructed for Himself in 


1 Zach. vi. I 3. 
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the hearts of His people. First there is the sanctuary 
of ,vorship, in which Christ is Priest, the starting-point 
of the ,vhole economy; secondly, the sanctuary of 
teaching, from \vhich as Prophet He dispenses all that 
doctrine "Therewith He is charged; thirdly", there is the 
sanctuary of government, \vhereof jurisdiction is a neces- 
sary and inalienable part, and in this He rules as !(]ng 
the distribution of all powers belonging to His kingdom. 
\Ve bave to consider ho\v, in the first three centuries, 
all this \yas actually carried out; and we shall best do 
so by placing ourselves at the remarkable point of his- 
tory, the convocation of the Nicene Council in the year 
325, and by summing up the result of the long conflict 
which preceded that event, as regards these three par- 
ticulars, 
The Nicene Council ,yas convoked to terminate the 
question \vhich Arius had raised as to the Godhead of 
our Lord. It ,vas the remedy of the Emperor Constan- 
tine for the malady 1vhich had broken out in the Church. 
He had just become, by the death of J.Jicinius, sole ruler 
of the Ronlan ,V'orld. Though not yet a Christian by 
the reception of baptism, he had conceived the highest 
veneration for the Christian Church. There can be no 
doubt that he trusted, by means of its spiritual unity, 
to weld together on a firmer basis the shaken fabric of 
imperial Rome. Thus he looked \vith much sorrow and 
no little perplexity upon the rise of a heresy in the 
important Church of Alexandria; and ,vhen its bishop, 
in spite of his great authority, as the head of the second 
Church in the ,vorlcl, ,vhich by a most po\yerful orga- 
T 
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nisation governed the three secular provinces of Egypt, 
LiLya, and Pentapolis, ,vas unable to expel the mischief, 
he urged the convocation of 3, General Council. He 
convoked it, so far as a secular prince could do so, by 
giving all the assistance ,vhich the public authority could 
render in a St.ate politically absolute; for he not only 
invited the bishops to attend, but ordered that they 
should travel free of cost at the public expense. Pope 
Sylvester, on his side, assented; he sent his legates to 
the Council, ,,
here they alone represented the "Thole 
\Vest, and so by his assent and by the mission of his 
legates gave the Council its æcumenical character. 
By this act the Enlperor, \vho, it should be borne ill 
mind, was still the Pontifex l\Iaximus of heathen \vorship, 
and the official head of the old State religion, recognised 
the Church of Christ as a spiritual kingdom, possessing 
a doctrine of ,vhich it was the sole judge and bearer; 
recogllised in its bishops the representatives of the 
various po\vers placed by Christ, its Founder, therein, as 
those \yho bore throughout his empire a priesthood, and 
exercised a spiritual rule and jurisdiction, and preached 
a doctrine all bound together in one whole; who, morc- 
over, in virtue of this triple character, \vhich came upon 
them from above, by the institution of Christ and 
through the mediulll of consecration, \vhich is to say, by 
the force of a divine unction, and not by any hUlnan 
authority, represented a people \vhich like,vise was 
spread every\vhere, while it \vas one like,vise in virtue 
of a diyine consecration, baptism in the threefold name 
of God. 
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Such a recoo'nition is an enorn10US fact, ,yhich reason 
o 
and iU13 ainatioll flaO' in their effort to realise. T\vo 
û 0 
hundred and ninety-six years before, a 1\lan had died 
upon a cross the death of a ROluan slave, and the 
evening before His death He had ordered His disciples 
to commemorate that death for ever in a certain rite 
which should constitute the central worship of His 
people. This 
Ian died by the edict of a Ron1an pro- 
curator, which had been extorted from hÏ1n by the 
threats of the people and their l
ulers over ,vhonl he 
maintained Rome's supremacy. This 1\lan also died 
with the record over His head that the cause for ,vhich 
He died ,vas, the aSSull1ption of kingship over a people 
who refused Him for their ICing, and chose in preference 
the Roman Emperor. His death ,yas reported to the 
En1peror of that day; but ,ye know not "Thether he took 
any note of the death of one recorded as a pretender to 
a provincial throne, or of a death enacted at the com- 
mand of a very subordinate officer of his empire, a n1e1'e 
procurator under the Proconsul of Syria. The t,velve 
disciples of this l\Ian, nlade up of fishermen, a publican, 
and afterwards a tent-maker, went forth, carrying \vith 
then1 this l
ite, which they delivered to other men 
throughout the empire. Upon this rite gre\v up a 
,vhole fabric of doctrine and ,vorship; rulers ,,-Lo pro- 
pagated the doctrine and celebrated the rite, and a 
people ,vhich sprung out of both. The Roman empe- 
rors, at first superciliously disregarding the seed ,y hich 
had been so silent.ly dropped in their cities, presently 
turned to persecute this people and their rulers; during 
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ten generations having al\vays persistently discoun- 
tenanced them, they inlprisoned, tormented, or executed 
a certain portion. 'They also destroyed the seat and 
,yorship of the people 'v ho had rejected this l\Ian aH 
their I(ing, and had chosen the Emperor instead. And 
no,v, in rather less than three centuries, the Emperor 
of Rome, the successor of Tiberius, acknowledged this 
crucified l\Ian for what He declared H irnself to be: 
acknowledged His kiugclom; acknowledged as princes 
in all lands the 111issionaries whom He had sent forth; 
acknowledged as one people, bound together in sacra- 
luents, those "Tho had believed in His ,yord, or ill the 
"
ord of others derived from Him; acknowledged, more- 
over, as a living authority, as judges of what ,,,"as or ,vas 
not the true doctrine as so derived from HiIn, men, 
"Those sole clainl ,yas the consecration received fronl 
that 1\Ian on the eve of IIis public execution, and trans- 
nlitted by the imposition of hands to their successors; 
acknowledged the rite of sacrifice ,vhich He had created 
hy His 'YOI'd in the offering of His Body as the most 
august, the most trenlcndous, the Inost precious thing 
existing in the ,yorld. 
l\Ioreover, in the convocation of the Council, the 
Emperor ackno\vledged of his o,,"'n accord the solida- 
rity of the Christian episcopate. St. Cyprian did not 
express it more plainly in his famous aphorism, "The 
episcopate is one of ,,
hich a part is held by each ,vith- 
out division of the ,yhole," than the Enlperor in sup- 
posing that a point of doctrine on the n1aintcnance of 
,vhich the ,,
hole fabric of reve]ation rested, since it con- 
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cerned the Person of the Founder, could be resolved by 
the COllll11011 consent of its episcopate. For the decision 
to be con1e to would bind tho ",,"hole as one Body; and 
herein lay another imperial attestation of Christ's king- 
dom. '1'he EU1peror of ROllle looked upon the Church 
and treated it, not as a beehive of separable cells, but as 
a Body the force and life of ",,"hich lay in its oneness; 
and in causing a single heresy to be thus judged, he 
was condenluing the principle of every heresy ,yl1Ïch 
should at any time arise. 
All this and n1uch n10re is conlprehendecl in that act 
of the En1peror Constantine ,yl1Ïch sanctioned the con- 
vocation of the Nir-ene Council. It was not a Chris- 
tianity split up into sects, but the solid unity of the 
Catholic Church in doctrine, discipline, worship, and con- 
stitution, which the Enlperor looked to for u support to 
the tottering political fabric of the State, and as a ne,v 
bond to its luaintellance. 1 
But Jet again. l'he Senate of ROlllO had Leen in the 
tlay of Rome's freedom a great po,ver. ..A..t first repre- 
senting the authority of a free people ,,"ho had in course 
of time established a vast rule, it ,yas a nan1e of dignity 
and glory on the earth. :K ext, as the official besto,yer 
or ratifier of Ï111perial authority, as even yet represent- 
ing the ROlnan people, as collecting in its bosom those 
who had borne high offices, ruled provinces, gained 
victories, ,vere the instrulnents by which the Pax 
Romana kept the earth quiet and obedient, the Senate 
"'"as still an august body. But no,y appeared before 


1 See IIageluann, Die rÖlnische I
irche, p. 55 8 . 
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the ,yorld another council, consisting of nlell each of 
WhOUl represcnted in his person a spiritual C0111nlullity 
,vhile he carried a divine po,,"er. 
rhesc nlcn ,,"ore not 
iUlposers of taxes or rulert; of arluics, not enactors of 
l::nvs for hun1nn contracts, but Dlen whose rule was over 
souls, ",,.hose ,vord ,vas divine, ,vho announced not to a 
particular race but to all races of the earth one God, one 
Christ, one faith; a rule the centre of ,vhich ,vas an act 
of trallscendent ,yorship, and the scope and ohject holi- 
ncss. And this council, ".hile it DIet in the elllpirc of an 
absolute sovereign, ,vho raised up aud put do,vll ,vhonl 
he pleasc<1, the lives and fortunes of whose subjectR 
,vere entirely ill his hands, alone possesscd frecdolll, the 
freedom to ,yorship ,vhat they believed, to obey the 
COlllmands of their conscience as Christians, to a
kno'Y- 
ledge a po,ver stretching over the ,vhole range of their 
most secret life, and in no,,"ise cleri ved fro1l1 the l
oman 
Eillperor nor dependent on hi1l1. 1'his po,yer Constan- 
tine ackno,vledgcd in causing the Council to be con- 
voked; and by so doing he pointed out the Council 
of the Christian Church as that from the ilnitation of 
\vhich every future parlian1ent should spring to COll- 
struct civil liberty ullJcr Christian sovereigns. As- 
suredly the Council, as a deliberative body, possessed a 
dignity far transccllcliug that of the Senate \vhethcr of 
free or of in1perial Rome. 
This is the lllcaning of the Nicenc Council ill the 
great arLitrall1ent 1et\ycen the Spiritual and the Civil 
l}o,vers, or, in Catholic langua.ge, bet".een the Priest- 
hood and the EnIpire. And it is a 111ealling put upon it 
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by the ltoman Emperor him:;elf. 'Tie"\ved on this side, 
the Council is a sun1mary of the "\vhole preceding history 
from the Day of Pentecost to its convocation, the 
recorJs of ,,"hich are as scant as the facts are precious. 
"That kno"\\.- ,ve a 
 to the number of the martyrs and 
confescsord in that interval 1 'Vhat infinitesimal portion 
of individual lives and sufferings then undergone has 
lJeen preserved for our love and imitation 1 .A..mong the 
Fathers present at the Council there "
as one, Paphnu- 
tius, who had lost an eye in the preceding per;-;ecution. 
"Teare told the Emperor ,,"ould kiss the en1pty socket 
in token of his veneration. That act symbolised his 
""hole demeanour to the Church for "Those faith Paphnu- 
tius had suffered. It like,,-ise expressed the witness 
,vhich the fact of the Council convoked and acknow- 
ledged by the Roman Enlperor gave to all those suffer- 
ings the innumeraLle incidentg of ,,-hich 1yent to con- 
struct that victory of patience over force ,yhereby the 
Christian kingdom was established in its fir:-5t field of 
combat. 
rhis ,vas the conflict of the natural society of 
man, as it existed in the t,n.'andest empire of Gentilism, 
"ith the supernatural society founded in Christ. 
Thus tbe convocation of the Xicenc Council is the 
definitive declaration by the Roman Empire through tbe 
mouth of its chief that it recognicsecl a kingdom of 
Christ upon earth. 
1'0 il1ustrate the spiritual government of this king- 
dom, as it had grown up in the three centuries "9hich 
intervene bet,,-een the Day of Pentecost and the con- 
vocation of the Council, let us touch upon five points: 
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the first shall be the ordered gradation of the hierarchy; 
the second, the holding of provincial councils; tbe 
third, the hearing and the judging of causes; the 
fourth, the election of the Church's ministers; the fifth, 
the administration of her tenlporal goods. 1 
I. As to th e first, the Sixth Canon of the Council 
ordered that the ancient elistonl should continue in 
force, according to ,,
hich the great n10ther Churches of 
Alexandria and Antioch possessed jurisdiction over tbe 
whole civil diocese, the one of Egypt and the other of 
the East, in like nlanner as the Church of Rome pos- 
sessed a similar jurisdiction in the 'Vest. The ground 
upon which the Council rests this canon is much to be 
observed; it does not institute this jurisdiction, but 
orders it be continued because it ,vas the ancient custom. 
No,,'" as there had been no other Council prior to that 
of Nicæa, in ,yhich this po\ver of jurisdiction over the 
l\Ietropolitans in the civil dioceses of Egypt and of tbe 
East had been granted to the Bishops of Alexandria 
and of Antioch, the origin of this ancient custonl must 
be referred to apostolic institution, according to St. 
Augustiue's rule, "That ,vhich is held by the ,yhole 
Church, which has not heen ordered by councils, but 
al,yays been kept, "\ve are most right in believing to 
have been handed clO\\Tll by none other than apos- 
tolic authority." 2 Pope Innocent J.,3 ,vriting to Alcx- 
nnder Bishop of Antioch, about eighty years after the 


1 Bianchi, yol. iii. pp. 120, 121. 
2 Aug. 1. iv. De Bapt. c. Donat. cap. nIt. (E. 120 note). 
3 Innocent. Ep. 18, c. 1. 
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Council, recognises his jurisdiction oyer not only one 
province, but over the "Thole assemlJlage of provinces 
,vhich nlade up the civil jurisdiction of the Prefect of 
the East, not so much on the ground of the city's civil 
dignity as because it had been the first See of the chief 
of the A postles. St. Gregory the Great I repeatedly in 
11Ís letters speaks of the See of the chief of the Apostles 
as being the See of one in three places, Rome, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch. 
That "rhich the Sixth Canon of the Council ,vitnesses, 
therefore, is the original jurisdiction of the t"...o great 
mother Sees of Alcxandria and Antioch over their 
daughter churches, ,vhich it corroborates by referring 
to the norm, as it werc, supplied by the still grcater 
See of Rome. Though tbese Sees ".ere not called at the 
time of the Nicene Council patriarchal, a nanle ,,
hich 
arose in the fifth century; yet tbe thing itself, and the 
institution ,,"'hich it denoted, existed from the beginning. 
The system of mother and daughter churches is sho,vn 
in the highest degree in these three great Sees, in two of 
,vhich St. Peter hinlself sat, ,yhile he founded the third 
by his disciple l\Iark. It is, in fact, a derivation fronl 
St. Peter's Primacy, and the constituent principle of tlJe 
hierarchy in its intermediate gradation of ranks. As 
the institution of bishops throughout the ,yorlcl is a. 
derivation of apostolic authority, so like,,
ise is the repar- 
tition of jurisdiction an10ng them. One and the same 
principle-p01ver coming from above-made the ,yhole 
hierarchy, ,vhether in the bishop over the simple clio- 
1 S. Greg. 1., 1. 6, Ep. 39; 8, Ep. 35. 
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cese, or in the nletropolitan over a single province, or 
in the primate over several metropolitans, or in the 
central See of St. Peter, the Head of all. The three 
former of these gradations, the Sixth Canon of the 
Council recognised as of immemorial existence. "Tith 
regard to the fourth, ,yhen the Ron1an legate at the 
Council of Chalcec10n cited this canon, he cited it ,vith 
the heading: "The Roman church al,yays had the 
Primacy." And although the Greek copies of the Coun- 
cil did not bear this heading, the Greek bishops there 
did not dispute the fact \vhich it stated. And it must 
be noted that this heading did not assert the Primacy of 
Rome to be given by the Council, but that it had al,vays 
existed; nor ,vas any fact n10re constantly repeated by 
Pope after Pope 1vhen addressing the Church in her 
bishops, than this, that his authority, \vhatevcr it was, 
,vas the gift of Christ to St. Peter, and not besto,ved by 
any Council: and so of divine, not apostolical, institution. 
It \yould appear that the Apostles/ in carrying out 
the divine instructions of their l\Iaster for the establish- 
Inent of Ilis kingdolu, follo\ved His 0'\"11 exan1ple. I
as- 
H1uch as He bad given them a head, the}T \vould appoint 
inferior heads in the Church ,vho should hold an order 
an10ng themselves in its adulinistration, and all refer to 
t,he Superior. In doing this they had regard to the civil 
disposition of the en1pire, using it as a model upon 
,vhich they forn1ed the exterior polity of the Church. 
For just as in the civil and temporal governn1ent of each 
province there \yas a n10ther city, the prefect of which 
1 Bianchi, 3, 137. 
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administercd the ,yhole province, ruling under the Prince 
ovcr the subordinate governors, to ,yhOnl 111atters of 
lllore grave inlportallce ,vere referred, so the Apostles 
and their disciples after thenl instituted in the chief 
cities bishops to whom they gave all the powers of 
. 
Inetropolitans before the name can1e into use, in order 
that ecclesiastical regulations of the greatest moment 
lllight be treated before them in union ,vith the hishops 
of their respective provinces. 1 Thus St. Paul, finding 
Ephesus the nletropolis of Proconsular Asia, placed 
'finlotheus to be bishop there, giving him at the same 
time jurisdiction over tbe bishops of that province, 'v ho 
should be dra,vn as it ,yere out of the womb of the 
parent See; and in his :first letter ,ve :find instructions 
as to the quality of the bishops whonl he should select. 
In the 19th chapter of the Acts, ,ve are told that St. Paul 
had dra-\vn a great nunlber of disciples to hillI, not only 
at Ephesus, but in nearly cycry part of Asia, that is, the 
proconsular province of that namc. In the 17th chapter, 
at a later date, he SUlll11loned at l\Iiletus the bishops of 
Ep
esus and its province to meet hinI, calling them " all 
you among ,,,honl I have passed preaching the kingdom 
of God," ,vhich ,vords denote that he ,vas speaking, not 
to the priests of one city, .but to the bishops of a pro- 
vince, in ,yl1Ïch "the Holy Ghost had set thenl as bishops 
to rule over the church of God." St. Irenæus also notes 
that they ,vere bishops and elders fronl Ephesus and the 
adjoining cities. St. John recognises tbese bishops in 
the seven letters ,yhicb he is ordered to communicate to 


1 Bianchi, 3, 13 6 . 
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the angels of the churches in the Apocalypse. At the 
head of these is the l\.ngel of the church of Ephesus as 
Inetropolis. So, again, t.he .l\postle Paul set 'Titus as 
metropolitan over the ,vhole of Crete, expressly ordering 
hinl to establish bishops ill every city, and describing 
what their character should be. His letters to Corinth 
and to Thessalonica, as ,veIl as to Ephesus, are letters to 
cities cach of ,yhich was a metropolis. 1'hus the 34th 
of the Canons, called apostolical, runs: "It behoves the 
hishops of each nation to recognise hiu1, ,yho is the first 
among theIn, and to esteen1 him as their head, and to do 
nothing of Ünportance without his sentcnce; but let 
each of thenl do only ,vhat concerns his o,vn diocese and 
the places belonging to it, and not that ","ithout the 
agreement of all." 1 Here is seen the discipline of the 
ancient church, beyond a doubt derived fron1 the Apos- 
tles, as to the l\Ietropolitan's superintendence over tLc 
bishops of every proyince. 
'Thus the distribution 2 of episcopal jurisdiction Legan 
with the beginning, and ""as the outflo,y of one principle 
as stable as it ,,"'as sinlple. 1'l1e structure of the dioc.esc, 
that of the province, that of the patriarchatc, that of 
the ,vhole Church, ,vas identical throughout. It was a 
series of concentric circles, at the centre of ,,,,hich \yas 
our Lord IIinlself. III the silllple diocese He ,vas seen 
as walking and teachiHg ,vith His .J..\postles 011 earth; Ü1 
the province the n1etropolitan, ,vith his suffragans, rc- 


1 The Council of Antioch, in the year 34 1 , almost repeats this canOl1, 
antllays it down as of uni rersal application. 
2 Biallchi, 3, 132. 
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peatcd the saIne Ílnage ; in the patriarchate, the PrÌ1nate 
and his metropolitans; ,vhile in the See of Peter, our 
Lord stood by the lake of Galilee delivering ,vith the 
thrice enjoined question, "Lovest thou 1\le l110re than 
these 
 J) the c1i vine pastoral po"""er over His whole flock. 
'rhis ,vas the example of the 1\laster Hin1self, which the 
.L
postles faithfully followed. 
From the Leginning as to this exterior po!ity of His 
Church nothing ,,"'as undefined, nothing ,vas casual; it 
,vas the Body of Christ in its natural action gradually 
filling the world, by which the Head ,vas gradually draw- 
i ng mall to Himself. It ,vas the perfection of order, and 
yet the perfection of a divine liberty, ,vhich took hold 
of enrthly things, such as the civil disposition of a tenl- 
poral empire, to exalt it into the structure of a super- 
natural kingdom. 
The great builders of the l\liddle Ages, in these 
stupendous cathedrals which the piety of generations 
raised ill honour of the l\Iother of God, represented the 
Body of our Lord in that form of the cross on which He 
purchased our redemption. Every wall, every buttress, 
every chapel therein converged towards the centre, and 
lent its several portion of support to the whole. Therein 
the Church in her unity and solidarity was visibly por- 
trayed, the Head with His Inembers, the l\Iother of fair 
love, bearing the Divine Child, ,vith His saints and con- 
fessors around Him. Therein the mystery of our salva- 
tion, the mystical altar of sacrifice, ,yas ever set forth, 
in which the Diyine Presence, the greater Schechinah 
of the ne,v law, abode ,vithout ceasIng. Such an 
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intellectual and nloral structure is presented to us in 
the hierarchy of the Church, graduated according to the 
system just described, frolll the first Apostolic Council 
at Jerusalenl to the first General Council at Nicæa. No 
Lishop stood apart from bis fello,ys; no inlportaut 11latter 
of doctrine or discipline, of governnlent or ,yorship, ,yas 
ternlinatecl by hÜn ,vithout comnlon council of his bre- 
thren. Every province ""as ranged round the central 
shrine, and luade part of the one edifice. It ""as the 
Body of Christ sculptured, not on stone, but on human 
hearts, joined together by the \visdolll of His saints, and 
cemented ,vith the blood of His martyrs. 
2. 
rhe second point 1 to be considered is the develop- 
men t of synodical institutions ,vhich kept even pace ,vith 
the metropolitical hierarchy. As the council of his 
priests stood beside the bishop, so the provincial synod, 
the earliest forn1 of councils, stood beside the metro- 
politan. From the second half of the second century 
these came into action for the suhjugation of doctrinal 
errors and çlivisions, such as the l\Iontanist heresy, and 
the contest as to the proper day for the celeLration of 
Easter. The unity and solidarity of the churches and 
their bishops found nlore and 1110re expression in tbese 
synods; here the heretical attack ,yas stayed, and the 
conlmon action of the bishops nlet the common assault 
of opponents. In the third century tbese episcopal 
meetings took place generally once, and In some 
countries twice a year. III thelTI the bishops only had 


1 The following paragraph is a translation frOlll Carùinal Hergenröther's 
History, "01. i. pp. 196, 197, sec. 228. 
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a decisive voice; priests and deacons could. take part Ï1l 
them, the latter usually standing, "\\-.hile bishops and 
priests sat; the laity also ,vere not absolutely excluded. 
The decrees of councils were usually sent by encyclical 
letters to other bishops. Bishops "\\-.ho could not appear 
in person had to be represented either by other bishops, 
as in _.\..D. 286 at Cartbage, or by clerics of their church, 
as in 314 at ArIes. The bishops of higher rank, who 
presided over the synod, generally metropolitans, \vere 
accuston1ed to subscribe the decrees alone. Accusations 
against bishops, and "\\Trong acts on their part, \vere 
like\vise exan1ined at synods, and decided there. "T e 
no longer possess acts of the n10st ancient councils, 
except those of some African synods under Cyprian, and 
of tbat of Antioch in 269; ,ye have 28 disciplinary 
decrees of the Council of Amyra in 314, and 14 of that 
of N eocæsarea held at about the san1e time. 
3. Nothing sheds clearer light upon the constitution 
of the Church, as a perfect society, than her action in 
the hearing and deciding of causes. l The coercive po\ver 
of the Church descends to her direct from God, and not 
from man, and was conlprised fron1 the beginlling in the 
t\vofold jurisdiction of the external and the internal 
forum, the one criminal and the other penitential. The 
Son of God, who gave this po\ver to the prelates of His 
Church, appointed them to be judges of l11en, grantiog 
to them full po\ver to absolve and to condemn, and 
pledging His divine word that their sentences should 
be confirmed in heaven. The grant is recorded jn the 
1 Bianchi, 3, 468; quoting the constitution of Pope John XXII. 
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sixteenth chapter of St. l\latthe,v, as pron1ised to St. 
Peter in his quality as head of the Church, and in the 
eighteenth chapter as promised to the Apostles collec- 
tively, and in their persons to the bishops "rho descend 
from them. By this divine disposition they are the sole 
alid ordinary judges of the Church who belong essen- 
tially to the ecclesiastical polity; and therefore St. 
Cyprian wro te: that" heresies have arisen an d schisms 
sprung up from no other reason than the not yielding 
obedience to God's priest; and from not reflecting that 
there is at a time but one priest in the Church, and one 
judge at a time in Christ's place: to ,vhom, if according 
to the divine commands the whole brotherhood yielded 
obedience, no OIle ,vonlcl venture to do anything against 
the College of Priests; " I that is the episcopate. 

rhis power of the keys gave a true and proper juris- 
diction as well in the criminal as the penitential forum. 
But the difference between the t,vo is n1arked. The 
punishment inflicted by the Church on those who were 
accused and convicted in judgment was different from 
that which was laid upon such as of their own accord, 
either in public or in secret, confessed their sins. The 
punishment inflicted on delinquents after accusation 
and proof of their misconduct ,yas called a sentence, a 
condemnation, a sacerdotal censure, to use St. Cyprial1'R 


1 Bianchi, 3, 440. The word Sacerdos is here used as the proper appel- 
lation of the bi:'5hop in his diocese by Cyprian, Ep. 57, according to the 
usage in the third century, as the word Ecclesia indicates the diocese; the 
argument being that if complete obedience were rendered to the bishop in 
the diocese, there would be complete peace ill the whole Church ruled by 
the Collegiuul of Bishops. 
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term; the other, which ,vas laid upon anyone who of 
his own accord confessed his faults, ,vas properly a peni- 
tence, and never called a condemnation, but, on the 
contrary, carried with it a sacerdotal absolution from 
the soul's stains. The forn1er belonged to the exterior 
forum, judicial and contentious; the latter to the inte- 
rior forum, that of conscience. There ,yas, indeed, a 
great difference between the two; for the censure laid 
its stroke upon those who resisted and were contun1a- 
cious, ,vho refused to confess their crin1e, if they "
ere 
once judicially convicted; but penitence ,yas only given 
to those ,yho, by confession, voluntarily disclosed their 
fault, and they only who ,vere the guilty parties formed 
the accusers and the ,vitnesses against then1selves. 1 
During the whole period of the first three centuries 
the Church exercised through her bishops this true and 
proper jurisdiction, both of the exterior and the inte- 
rior forum. Instances of the former are the punishment 
of Ananias and Sapphira by St. Peter; of Elymas the 
sorcerer and the incestuous person at Corinth by" St. 
Paul. But, further, the latter Apost]e in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians directed that causes of all 
kinds among Christians should be settled, not before the 
secular Gentile magistrates, but before the divine magi- 
stracy of the Church. And according to this rule the 
bishops in the first ages took cognisance of all causes 
and temporal differences, as well of clergy as of laity, 
and tern1inated them by their judgment; and this 
custom lasted even into the fourth century, after the 


1 This paragraph translated from Bianchi, 3, 445. 
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peace of the Church, so that the lllost troublesonle 
occupation ,vhich the bishops of those ages had ,vas to 
exercise this judicial power over secular n1atters, as St. 
Augustine confesses in his own case, where he says, 
"They den1and of us that we should occupy ourselves 
,vith their vicious and troublesonle covetousness, and 
give thenl up our time; at least they press the ,veak, 
and force thenl to bring their causes to us; and ,ve do 
not venture to say to them, 'l\Ian, ,vho 11lade 11le a judge 
or a divider amo! "{TOU ? ' For the Apostle instituted 
ecclesiastical judges In such causes by prohibiting 
Christians fron1 pleading hefore secular tribunals." 
Jurisdiction is defined to be "cognition of causes 
belonging to the magistrate by right of his office." 2 
Such a cognition ,vas exercised by the bishops over 
every sort of cause among Christians in the first cen- 
turies. Aristotle says, "Those are most properly to be 
called n1agistrates ,vhose function it is to deliberate, to 
judge, and to command, but especially the latter, as 
being 1110re characteristic of them." And ,y hen St. Paul 
,vrites, "Obey those that are set over you, and be sub- 
ject to them; for they watch as those ,-rho ,viII give 
account of your souls," he says the same, since by the 
force of relative terms there cannot be the duty of 
obedience on one side ,yithout the right to command 
on the other. This episcopal n1agistracy ,vas executed 
in four degrees, corresponding to the hierarchy and the 
councils as they have been just described. First, in bis 


1 Bianchi, 3, 457, 458; St. Augustine in Ps. ex-viii. 
2 Bianchi, 3, 474, 475. 
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diocese the hi
hop ,yas the proper judge, as Origen ill 
his 3.11S\Ver to Celsus dra\ys a parallel bet,veen the bishop 
with his presbytery in each particular city and the chief 
magistrate of that city ,vith the council. Secondly, the 
nletropolitan "Tith his council of bishops, so that the 
apostolical canons enjoin that if a bishop be accused 
. by persons of the faith, ,yorthy of crecli t, he should be 
brought and judged before that tribunal. 1 Thirdly, if 
a metropolitan ,vere accused, the higher tribunal of the 
Prin1ate and his Episcopal Council ,vonlcl intervene. 
Fourthly, if a PrÌInate, or one of those after".ards termed 
Patriarchs, were in fault, as Paul of Sanlosata, holding 
the See of Antioch in the third century, a council of 
still greater rallk ,yollld meet to judge him; and in this 
case even the secular sovereign, the Eillperor Aurelius, 
l'ecogllisecl that the episcopal house ought to belong to 
the person indicated by the bishops of Italy, that is, the 
Pope. 
4. The fourth point ,vhich I ,viII endeavour to sunl 
up is the practice of tbe Church in the period preced- 
ing the Nicene Council as to the election of bishops 
and the other ministers of inferior rank to the bishop 
from the priest do,vn,vards, together ,vith the principle 
on ,vhich this practice was founded. 
It has been shown above ho
.v the first bishops ".erc 
planted by St. Peter, St. Paul, and the other Apostles, 
,yho chose by direction of the Holy Spirit, in the cities 
wherein they preached, those ,y horn they ,yould invest 
,vith the plenitude of the priesthood, to be sources of 
1 Bianchi, 3, 444; Apostol. Canon, 66 and 74. 
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future spiritual rule aUll centres of Christian life. But 
when successors to those had in the course of time to 
be appointed, what rule was follo\ved ? 
The form of the sacred elections in those first aO'es 
'=' 
,vas this: ,vhen a bishop died, the bishops of the pro- 
yince, together ,vith the nletropolitan, assemb]ecl in the 
city of the defunct prelate. They here took information 
from the clergy and the people respecting the persons 
,vho ",yere considered ,yorthy of episcopal rank. The 
bishops deliberated by then1selves on the matter, and 
then proposed in public the person "....horn they con- 
sidered ,vorthy of the bishop's seat. They heard there- 
upon the opinion and the wish of the clergy and the 
faithful people. Having heard these, they issued their 
judgment, in which the sentence of the metropolitan 
had the larger share; and the ne,v bishop being elected, 
they at once consecrated him. As to the election of 
the priests and the other inferior clergy, the sanIe order 
,vas pursued in consulting clergy and people, and the 
whole judgn1ent ,vas ultinuttely reserved to the bishop. 
St. Cyprian has left _ us in his 68th letter a most 
lucid testimony to this being the custom in his day, not 
only in the Churches of Africa, but in all other pro- 
vinces. "'V e must," he says, "diligently observe and 
maintain the custom \vhich has come down to us by 
divine tradition and apostolical observance, ,vhich is 
kept among ourselves and in almost every province. 
In order that ordination be rightly celebrated, the nearest 
bishops of the province must assenIble anIong that 
people for whom a superior is to he appointed. The 
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bishop must be chosen in the presence of the people, 
which }}as the fullest kno\vledge of the life of every 
one, and is thoroughly acquainted \yith his conduct by 
his acts." He supports the custom by the example of 
Eleazar, who, though chosen to be high priest by ßloses 
alone, in obedience to a divine COIDll1aud, "ras yet set 
before the people, to show that sacerdotal ordinations 
should be made in the presence of'those ",.ho by inti- 
mate kno,v ledge can testify the merits of those chosen; 
and, again, b)T the exanlple of the .L\.postles, ,vho, in 
the election as \veIl of St. l\Iatthias as of the seven 
deacons, called together the people and heard their 
testÏ1nony, "that no lUlw.ortby person 111ight find 
111eans to be advanced to a higher rank or the sacer. 
dotal dignity." 
rThe outcolne of these three centuries is, that the 
election of the bishop lay in the hanels of the metro- 
politan, assisted by the bishops of his province, and that 
the election of the 11letropolitan lay in the synod of his 
bishops, but confirn1ed by the bishops of the first Sees, 
to "Thon} belonged the consecration of metropolitans. l 
This ,vas the disciplinc in the East, \yhile in the "rest 
the ROln
ul Pontiff, through the dignity of his tLrone as 
head of the 'v hole Church and of all particular Churches, 
did not personally intervene in the election of bishops 
to vacant Sees, but the successor "Tas chosen by tbe 
neighbouring bishops according to tbe desires of the 
clergy and people, and the decree of the election "Tas 
transmitted hin}, leaving to his choice its confirmatiou, 
1 Bianchi, 3, 500, transJatetl. 
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or provision for the vacant See in SOll1C other n1anner, 
as nlight seem to him 1110st expedient. 
rThc electioll of all ministers below the bishop be- 
longed to the bishop alone. 
It is eviaent that the great nunlber of Lisl10ps ,vho 
in the course of t,vo centuries ,vere sent out by the 
Roman Pontiffs 1 to convert the nations to the faith 
,yere not elected by the faithful people ,vhich they 
then1sel yes founded; nor could the testimony or the 
consent of the people be asked. But if the election of 
ministers had belonged by divine institution to the 
faithful laity and the Christian people, neither the 
Apostles, nor their disciples, nor the successors of St. 
Peter could have altered a divine disposition, nor 
elected ]?astors ,vithout the consent of the people. 
But the principle on which the Church acted from 
the beginning is as clear as her practice; for the priest- 
hood and the "Thole order of pastors in the Church 
having been established by the Son of God, and the 
perpetuity of this same priesthood in this same Church 
being also necessary by this divine disposition, it fol- 
lo\vs that the election of sacred ministers to maintain 
the succession ana the disposition given by Christ to 
the Church, nlust belong by divine order to sonle one. 
As it cannot belong to laymen, it must belong to the 
clergy alone. In fact, St. Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Hebre,ys, declares that Gotlllimself prescribed the form 
of this election in the priesthood of Aaron, and that this 
form ,yas observed by our Lord. " Noone," he says, 
1 TIianchi, 3, 485, translated. 
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"takes this honour to himself but he that is called by 
God, as ,yas Aaron. So, too, Christ glorified not Him- 
self to be called High Priest, but He that said to Him, 
'Thou art 
Iy Son, this day have I begotten Thee;' 
as also in another place He says, '
rhou art a Priest for 
ever after the order of 1\lelchisedec.' " 
Exactly, then, as Aaron ,vas elected solely by 1\loses 
at God's command, without waiting for any consent or 
any council of the people, so in the Church bishops did 
not need the consent or counsel of the people to be 
elected to their ministry, but they required the suffrage 
and the institution of their own order. And our Lord, 
on the day of His Resurrection, ,vhen He nlet His as- 
sembled Apostles, gave the ,vhole rule, order, and descent 
of election and institution in His Church in the "\\
ords, 
" As :àly Father sent 1\le, so I also send you." As He 
elected His apostles and disciples, excluding all consent 
of the multitude, so He made them electors and insti- 
tutors of the n1inisters ,yho should succeed them, inde- 
pendent of popular election. In His Church po"Ter is 
from above, not from belo,v; from ,vithin, not from ,vith- 
out; nor is any truth attested \vith a 1110re complete 
and unbroken ,vitness in the history of three hundred 
years than this. 
5. The fifth point to be considered is the administra- 
tion of the Church's ten1poral goods. 
Our Lord died upon the cross in utter ,yant and 
nakedness; in similar ,vant and nakedness of ten1poral 
goods the Church, His Body, began her course. She 
had to dra,v by the po,yer of His resurrection from the 
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hearts of men ,yhat should be sufficient for her clothing 
and sustenance. The charge of our Lord in sending 
out His t\velve Apostles is, in brief, the history of His 
Church during these three centuries. They ,yeut out 
,vithout gold or silver in their girdles; they stayed in 
the houses which received thel11, eating and drinking of 
\vhat was set before tbem. They preached tbe kingdonl 
of heaven; freely they had received, and freely they 
gave; and for their heavenly gifts, since the labourer is 
1vorthy of his hire, they received tell1poral support. 
The 34th ApostoJic Canon expresses the obligation to 
support the clergy and the divine service, \vhich created 
all the property of tbe Church. "The la,v of God has 
appointed that those \vho abide at the altar should live 
by the altar." 
The support of their religion was fronl the beginniHg 
both a natural and a divine ob]igation lying upon all 
Christians; the natural obligation, expressed in the 
words" 'rhe labourer is worthy of his hire," received 
from our Lord a supernatural application, \vhen, using 
these ,yords, He c01l11uandec1 that they ,y ho preached 
the gospel should live of the gospe!.1 
,Ve may note three states of the Church in the
e 
early ages as to this Inatter. 2 In the begiuning, during 
the fir3t fervour of the disciples in J erusalen1, the clergy 
and laity \vere united in one heart and spirit, and had 
all things in COIDn1011, and those ","ho possessed pro- 
perty sold it, and lajd the price at the feet of the 
.A.postles, that they nlight provide for the COlnIDOll 


1 I Cor. ix. 14. 


2 Bianchi, 3, 526, 527. 
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needs. Those \vho lived in this lllanner had no obliga- 
tion of paying tithes or first-fruits. A second state wa::; 
tbat ,vhen the faith was spread beyond the bounds of 
Palestine, and that conlman life could hardly be Inain- 
tained. Then the faithful retained their property as 
individuals, but collections ,vere nlade on certain days 
for the support of the clergy and the poor, as St. Paul 
records. l "Then, subsequently, the Christian faith 
spread through the ,yhole Roman E1l1pire, and assunled 
a nlore complete and established form, these stated col- 
lections '
Tere retained, while Irenæus, and Origen, and 
Cyprian bear ,vitness to the institution of tithes and 
first-fruits. 'Vhether the specific amount of contribu- 
tion was or ,vas not imposed, at least the sustenance of 
the clergy and of religion 
.as ever considered a debt of 
jus tice. 
As to the acquisition and usage of tenlporal goods, 
the course of things in these first ages lllay be thus 
sumIlled Up. 2 It is llot easy to knov{ precisely at "That 
time churches began to possess immovable goods; it i:::;, 
however, very probable that this took place soon after 
the death of the Apostles, and as soon as the faithful 
gave up the practice of sellil1g their property. Not 
that every Church lllade such acquisitions, but that by 
degrees, now in one city and now in another, some real 
property was secured; for it is certain that collections 
continued to be l11ade for a long time, and the faithful 
continued to give tithes and first-fruits. 1'hese collec- 
tions were not only 111ade for the local Church, but for 


1 I Cor. xvi. I. 


2 Bianchi, 3, 536, translated. 
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churches of distant provinces which ,vere in need, for 
such a communication of goods ,vas always enjoined by 
charity and recommended by unity. And it must be 
further remarked that these oblations of a particular 
Church \vere not only sent to another Church when they 
,vere more than ,vere needed at home, but often made 
on purpose to be sent to a distance, as we learn from 
innumerable examples of ecclesiastical history. The 
reason of this is plain; for the 'v hole Church being 
one, as all particuJar parts are bound to maintain reli- 
gious union, so are they bound to have communication 
of those ten1poral goods ,vhich are the endo\vrnents 
necessary to preserve it, and one must help the other 
when just reason requires it, that all may help recipro- 
cally in maintaining each other. 
There ,vas also in these centuries already made a 
fourfold distribution of the temporal goods acquired; 
one portion ,vas given to the bishop, a second to the 
other clergy, a third for tbe support and relief of the 
poor and of strangers, a fourth for the building, repara- 
tion, and furnishing of churches, for it would seem that 
there were fron1 the beginning places destined for divine 
worship. St. Paull speaks of such for the reception of 
our Lord's Body and Blood. 'The l\Iartyrology records 
the festival of the first Christian Church at Rome, 
,vhich ,vas consecrated by St. Peter. Justin, 'Tertullian, 
Cyprian make n1ention of churches, sometimes the 
heathen emperors even allo\ved these, as is specially 
mentioned of Alexander Severus. 


1 I Cor. xi. 22. 
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If, theIl, 'vc cOlnpare the ,vant and nakedness in 
which the Church begall with the state in ,vhich she 
enlerged fronl the period of persecution tern1inated by 
Constantine, ,ye find that in spite of spoliations under- 
gone in so nlany assaults of the heathen empire, she 
had created funds to support tbe "Thole body of her 
Episcopate, and the clergy subject to thenl in each 
diocese, to 111ake anlple relief for the poor, for the recep- 
tion of strangers, for the support of hospitals; to build, 
maintain, and adorn churches for the celebration of her 
sacranlents and the preaching of her ,vord. In all this 
she exerted a parallel force with that "T hich sho,,
s itself 
in the construction of her hierarchy, the systenl of her 
provincial councils, the constitution of her tribunals, 
the free election of her bishops and subordinate nlinis- 
terse In })O one of these things did the tenlporal govern- 
ment give her any aid. That is, indeed, to say nluch 
less than the truth. In no one of them did the tem- 
poral government do other\yise than th\vart her, from 
the lo\vest degree of persecution, consisting in a social 
contempt and disregard, to the highest, of violent con- 
fiscation and bloody torture. The extent of favour 
'v hich she enj oyed ,yas that here and there a politic 
enlperor shut his eyes to her proceedings, or even re- 
nlarkecl in the plenitude of his forbearance that a church 
was better than a cookshop.l As the hierarchy pro.. 
ceedec1 forth by an ill\Vard strength derived from our 
Lord's conlnland, uniting local autononlY 1yith central 
authority, exercising a rule at once paternal and majes- 
1 An incident luentioned of Alexander Severns. 
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tical, the rule of Hilll 'Y 110 j oilleù the conllnission to 
feed His whole flock with the condition to love Hiln 
more than all others loved IIinl, so this same hierarchy, 
passing from house to house and city to city \vith the 
,vord, "the Kingdolll of God is at hand," clothed itself 
as it passed ,vith such a llleasure of lnaterial goods as 
\vas necessary for its maiutenance by the offerings of 
the faithful, which they consiùered at once a natural 
and a divine obligation, for throughout they sa'y in the 
hody they \yere covering the Body of the Lord, \\
ho for 
their sakes, being rich, had hecoIne poor. 
The five subjects ,ve have just revie\ved belong to .the 
Church's external government, in ,vhicb she manifested 
fronl the beginning a conlplete liberty and independence 
of all power ou tsiùe of herself. I t is next in order to 
sho\v the san1e liberty and independence in the evolu- 
tion of her teaching. 
In this respect the task \vhich fell upon the Apostles, 
from the time of her Lord's departure, has been very 
concisely but, at the saIne till1e, very exactly ùefined in 
the last ,yords of St. J\Iatthew's Gospel, ,yherein our 
Lord Himself charged thenl to "Go forth and make 
disciples all nations, baptizing thenl in the nallle of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe all things \vhatsoever I have COlll- 
manded you." Herein the construction of the Church 
is marked ill the authority \vhich Inakes disciples every- 
,vhere, for the dis
iple stands to the teacher in a relation 
of oùediellce; ill the rite of baptisnl, \yhich binds thenl 
together ill one ,,,hole, ana \yhich, standing at the head, 
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represents the ,vItole system of sacran1ents; ,yhile the 
teachers are enjoined to require observance of all those 
thin O'S ,y hich Christ had commanded then1 to teach in 
o 
His name. 
rhese injunctions ,vere recorded by St. 
l\Iatthe,v in his Gospel n1any years after they had been 
exactly fulfilled by those to ,vhon1 they ,,"'ere addressed. 
As soon as the Apostles ,vere invested ",,
ith po,,"'er 
from on high" at the Day of Pentecost, they began the 
simple work of making disciples, binding them together 
with sacran1ents, teaching them obedience to those 
things in ,vhich they had been enjoined by their Lord 
to instruct then1. 

gain, we possess in the Gospel of 
St. Luke, dated, as is supposed, at least thirty years 
after the Day of Pentecost, a continuous record of what 
they began to do. But the work done, in all its length 
and breadth, ,vas independent of these records. It is 
inlportant to realise as ,veIl as we can the fact that the 
,y hole settlement of the Church as an institution, 'v hich 
embraces the ,vorship of God, the administration of 
sacraments, the regulation of discipline, her essential 
polity, including the vocation, ordination, and jurisdic- 
tion of her ministers, and no less the instruction of men 
in that whole doctrine of salvation which consisted in 
the confession that our Lord was the Christ; a]l this, 
,vhich ,,"'as effected in the forty years which passed be- 
t,veen the Day of Pentecost and the destruction of J eru- 
salem, ""as effected by oral teaching and living authority. 
'rhe chief Sees were planted, and the divine polity in 
each of them, \vhich formed the life of the Christian 
people, ,,,,as laid do,vn before the ,vritings of the N e\v 
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Testauleut began to be published, long before they ,yere 
collected, still longer before the Callon of the ,vritings 
formiug them ,vas closed. 'rhe :first generation of Chris- 
tians received their religion from the lips of 1\Iessenger;-;, 
Ambassadors, Heralds, who spoke in Christ's nall1e the 
,vords ,vhich Christ had put in theine Christians so 
nlade entered upon the practice of a life the ,y hole course 
of ,vhich ,yas dra\yn out for thenl by their teacher::;. 

rhis is the force of the COl1lnlissiol1, "
Iake disciples of 
all nations." 1\1 ysteries "\\'ere dispensed to thenl of 
,vhich these teachers ,vere ste\vards, alid \\
hich they 
accepted from the hands of the teachers. Aud only 
'v hen this ,york had been done, during a. course of years 
and in many great cities, did the first ,vritten collection 
of sonle of the \\
ords and acts of Christ begin to be 
11lade public; 'v hile the last of this fourfold collection 
,yas not communicated to the general body of disciples 
until more than sixty years after the ternlinat.ioll of our 
Lord's earthly life. Before that tÎ1ne the structure of 
the Church in those points of her external goverUluent 
,vhich \ve have touched above had becn entirely com- 
pleted; the sound of the Apostles had gone out into all 
the ,yorld; a 111ultituc1e of teachers had Leen conlnlis- 
sioned by the Apostles; a lllultitude of people had been 
taught by thenl ; lllartyrs had borne ,vitlless to the faith 
thus planted every,vhere. 
In this first era, "7 hich lasted certainly during the 
lifetinle of the Apostles in general, probably to the 
death of the last Apostle, John, the tradition of the 
Christian faith "
as oral. By all this period the kiug- 
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dom of Christ preceded the book in ,vhich \ve read at 
the distance of so many centuries the account of its 
origin. The book diù not 111ake the kingdom, but the 
kingdol1l nlade itself, and in making gave us the book, 
as a part of itself, a permanent though not a complete 
record of our Lord's words and acts, and a portion of 
that oral teaching \y hich had been the instrunlent of 
its first propagation. 
This oral teaching conlprehenc1eù three classes of 
facts: first, the things taught by our Lord to His 
....t\.postles, whether they were afterwards written or 
whether they were not \vritten; and as to such a dis- 
tinction nothing can be nlore express than St. John's 
repeated testimony that only a small portion of the 
things which He did and the signs \vhich He ,vrought 
\vere written-a testimony the nlore important as it 
comes from him \vhose writings close the canon of 
Scripture. Secondly, it comprehended those things 
which the Apostles learnt by illumination fronl the 
Holy Spirit, according to the promise recorded for us 
by St. John, "I have yet many things to say to you, 
but you cannot bear them now; but \",hen He the 
Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide you by the hand 
into all truth," 1 and ,vhich under His guidance they 
taught to ,the first disciples; and these t\VO classes of 
things make up together the divine tradition. Thirdly, 
it comprehended those things ,vhich the Apostles in 
propagating the Church enjoined upon the pastors 
'v horn they appointed for the regulation of discipline, 


1 John xx. 30, xxi. 25, Xyi. 12. 
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for the ndlninistration of sacralllents, and for the 
,vorship of God, ,vhich "Tere not ,vritten; and these 
things make up the apostolic tradition. 
It is obvious that out of this treasure-house of the 
divine and apostolical tradition came the whole planting 
and propagation of the Church during that first period 
,vhich elapsed from the Day of Pentecost to the end of 
the personal teaching of the Apostles. At first, and for 
many years, the Gospels were not set forth in a ,vrittcll 
shape, nluch less ,vere the other books of the N e" 

restanlent conlposed. The ,vritings forming the actual 
canon ,vere not completed until about the year 98. In 
this interval the acts and the life of Christ ,vere to be 
impressed on the ,yorld; the character of His people 
,vas to be formed upon them; the Christian race ,vas 
born and passed through more than t,yO generations, 
and the kingdom of heaven upon earth received its 
definite shape. The divine and apostolic tradition 
,vhich came fron1 Christ through living men worked 
these effects. The principle upon which all rested ,yas 
personal authority. The historical demonstration of 
the Apostolic Church in this respect is conlplete and 
a bsol ute. 
It ,vould seem as if this period ,yere of special im- 
portance in enabling us to understand distinctly the 
nature of the Church's teaching office. The ,york then 
done conlprised the 'v hole evangelical announcement, 
the preaching, that is, of Christ in His kingdom; the 
establishnlent of the worship ,yhich He had enjoined, 
the ad1l1inistering not nlere]y tbe sacrament of baptism, 
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but the other sacranlents in their due order, as they 
touched the several parts of hU111an life, the discipline 
",-hich regulated the daily course of life, and also the 
ordering of penance. In the fir;:;t conlmunity set up 
at Jerusalem all this ,yould take place; it would be 
repeated at .1\utioch, at Rome, at Alexandria, at Ephe- 
sus, at Corinth, at every place in ,vhich the Apostles 
established bishops. These things, ,vith the alnlost in- 
tern1inable series of arrangements and actions ,,
hich 
they involve, are all contained in the charge given by 
our Lord to His Apostles, to which we have just re- 
ferred. This it is " to nlake disciples of all nations." 
Thus "Then St. Peter preached on the Day of Pente- 
cost, the imnlediate effect of his word "'
as the recep- 
tion of about three thousand hearers into the Church. 
These had at once to be baptized; therefore the form 
and ceremonies of baptism were ready prepared for 
thenl; but their life is immediately described as a 
steadfast continuance upon the teaching of the Apostles, 
in the communion of the breaking of bread, which took 
place day by day, and in prayers. 
From the Day of Pentecost, therefore, the Liturgy of 
the Church, with all the 
reasure of doctrine and 1YOr- 
ship ,vhich it contains, ,yas in full operation. I have 
endeavoured above to give a very short sketch of the 
vast amount of doctrine contained in the Liturgy, ,vhich 
is at the sanle time an explicit confession of faith, 
an act of ,yorship, and an exhibition of spiritual rule. 
Further, it is an act daily repeated tbroughout the 
whole Church, in which she testifies her life, and the 
x 
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a1velling of her Lord in her. The testin10ny thus giyen 
of the threefold power of doctrine, 1yorship, and rule 
is entirely independent of those allusions to it ,yhich 
are after\yarc1s 111ade in the narrative either of the 
Gospels or of the Apostolic Epistles. For instance, the 
term "breaking of bread" points indeed unmistakn bly 
to the Eucharistic service, but it giyes no description of 
,vhat that service as celebrated "
as. ,v
 e gather this 
fronl the ancient Liturgies of the East and "Test ,,
hich 
have come do\yn to us, showing a perfect accord ill their 
parts and meaning and general disposition. Vast is the 
difference bet"
een these Liturgies, vie,,"'ecl in their com- 
pleteness as acts of ,vorship-that is, not merely in their 
words, ,vhich are so grand and spirit-stirring, but like- 
,vise in the function visibly carried out by the bishop, 
his attendant clergy, and the adoring people-bet,veen 
all this, and the allusion n1adc to it in the fe,v passages 
of the Gospels, the Acts, aud the Epistles. Yet all this 
existed fronl the very beginning, and is part of that 
\vhich St. Peter at the head of the Apostles instituted 
from the Day of Pentecost. As an act, it is quite inde- 
pendent of any subsequent narrative ,yhich records it; 
but before the end of this first period it "'"as an act 
,vhich had been carried out daily ill a vast nun1ber of 
cities ""herein the Church had taken root. 
The Eucharistic Liturg}T was fronl the beginning the 
Church's explicit and solellln exhibition of her faith in 
her ,yorship. She kept it strictly for her o,vn people, and 
did not allow it to be divulged. It was an act express- 
ing Christ visibly ill the l11idst of His Church. 
rhe 
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altar "ras His throne. The chiefs ministrant bore His 
person, and enacted before the eyes of the observant 
people the work of Christ's Incarnation and Redemption, 
presenting it to God the Father. The rites and cere- 
monies which accompanied the words remoyed, for those 
beholding and participating the n1ysteries, that ohscurity 
which may belong in matters bf faith to mere words. 
But, moreover, words of singular simplicity and per- 
spicuity ,,,ere used in describing the acts by ,,?hich our 
Lord becanle nlan for us and redeemed us. "Then the 
attendant deacon I gave \yarning that all should be in 
fear and trenlbling, before the commencenlent of the 
sacred action, and before the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, diel not the words themselves signify the expecta- 
tion of some signal miracle to be ",?rought by the Divine 
Omnipotence 
 ,'Then the people heard the celebrant 
invoking the descent of the Holy Ghost on the gifts 
lying before him, that by His presence He n1Ïght make 
the bread to be the Body of Christ, and the \vine and 
,,?ater the Blood of Christ, transnlutiug them by His 
divine power,-when the ministers delivered thenl to 
each of the faithful, ,vith the \yords, "the Body of 
Christ," "the Blood of Christ," to \yhich he replied, 
" Alllen," what merely verba] annOUllcenlent could equal 
in force of teaching that visible setting forth of Christ? 
On one part, it was Christ giving Hin1self to His people; 
on the other, a supreme ackno\yledgment of joy, grati- 
tude, and prostrate homage by His people for the gift. 


1 Rellauclot, Dissertatio de Liturgiarunl Orientalium Origine et Auctori- 
tate, p. Ii. 
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"\Vhcn the Deloved Disciple, ,vho lay on the Lord's 
bosom, had a revelation of what was to happen in the 
time to come, the vision was presented to him under 
the form of that worship which Peter first, in the 
conlpany of his ,brother Apostles, "\yhich the bishop of 
\ 
each city after\vards, surrounded by his ancients and 
in the presence of the faithful people, celebrated. It 
seems to be the interior of a church in the apostolic 
age ,yhich we have described J and all the meaning of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, as the witness of creative 
power and redeeruing love, set forth. But it is the 
Lord Himself, ,vho with the voice of a trumpet pro- 
claimed Hinlself to be the First and the Last, and charged 
His Apostle ,vith letters to the Seven Churches, who 
no\v says with the san1e voice, "Come up hither, and 
I will sho,v thee the things ,vhich must be done here- 
after." "I looked," he says, "and behold a door was 
opened in heavell, and inlnlediately I ,vas in the spirit; 
and behold there ,vas a throne set in heaven, and upon 
the throne One sitting. And He that sat ,vas to the 
sight like the jasper and the sardine-stone; and there 
was a rainbo\v round about the throne in sight like unto 
an emerald. And round about the throne "\vere four- 
and-t\venty seats; and upon the seats four-and-t,vellty 
ancients sitting, clothed in white garments, and on their 
heads CrO\YllS of gold. And fronl the throne proceeded 
lightnings and voices and thunders; and there were 
seven lamps burning before the throne, 'v hich are the 
seven spirits of God." Here, in the likeness of an 
ancient basilica, ,yith the throne of the bishop in the 
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apse, and the seats of his presbyters ill a senlicirclc round 
him, ,ye have the court of the Almighty set forth, aud 
the ineffable grandeur of the creating God: ,yhen " the 
four living creatures full of eyes gave glory and honour 
and benediction to Him that sitteth on the throne, ,vho 
liveth for ever and ever, the four-and-t,venty ancients 
fell down before Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
adored Him tbat liveth for ever and ever, and cast 
their cro,vns before the throne, saying, Thou art 
,vorthy, 0 Lord our God, to receive glory and honour 
and po,ver, because Thou hast created all things, and 
for Thy will they are (eìuì,) and haye been created." 
So far the honlage paid to God in the great over- 
,,,,helming lllystery of creation. All things have been 
made by Him and for Him. But another mystery 
succeeds : the fall and the reclen1ption of nlan. "And 
I saw in the right hand of Him that sat on the throne 
no book ,yritten ,vitbin and ,vithout, sealed ,vith seven 
seals. And I S3,\Y a strong angel proclaiming ,vith a loud 
voice, ,'Tho is ,,"'orthy to open the book and to loose 
the seals thereof? And no lllan ,vas able, neither in 
heaven, nor on earth, nor under the earth, to open the 
book, nor to look on it. And I "\vept much because no 
man ,yas found ""or thy to open the book nor to see it. 
And one of the ancients said to me, "T eep not; behold 
the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the root of David, hath 
prevailed to open the book, and to loose the seven seals 
thereof. Alid I saw, and behold in the nlidst of the 
throne and of the four living creatures, and in the 
midst of the ancients, a Lamb standing as it 'v ere slain, 
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having seven horns and seven eyes, ,yhich are the seven 
spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. .L\..nd He 
came and took the hook out of the right band of Hin1 
. 
that sat upon the throne.-Ând ,yhen He had openeù 
the book, the four living creatures and the four-and- 
t\yenty ancients fell dO'Yll before the Lamb, having 
everyone of then1 harps and golden yials full of odours, 
,yhich are the prayers of saints; and they sang a De,,'" 
can ticle, saying, 1'hou art ,vorLhy, 0 Lord, to take the 
book and to open the seals thereof; hecause Thou ,,,,ast 
slain and hast redeelllcd us to God in l'hy blood, out of 
every tribe and tongue, and people and nation, and hast 
made us to our God a kingdom and priests, and "
e 
shall reign on the earth. And I beheld, and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the throne 
and the living creatures and the ancients; and the 
nunlber of thelll "Tas thousands of thousands, saying 
,vith a loud yoice, rrhe Lanlb that ,vas slain is ,yorthy 
to receive power and divinity, and ,visdo111 and strength 
and honour and glory and benediction. And every 
creature ,,'hich is in heaven and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in thenl, I heard all saying, To Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lan1 b, benediction and honour 
and glory and po\yer for ever and ever. And the four 
living creatures said, An1en. .J..
lld the four-and-t"Tenty 
allciellts fell tlo,vn on their faces, and adored Him that 
liveth for ever alid ever." 
'Ve have now added to the throne of the Alnligbty, 
in the midst of the four living creatures and the t,yenty- 
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four cro
-ned elders, "a Lanlb standing as it ,yere slain," 
,y ho, baving received the sealed book fronl Him that 
sat upon the throne, becoll1es HÜnself the centre of 
adoratiol]. He takes the place of the altar in the Church, 
beillg HÍ1l1self the altar and the celebrant; He opens 
the seals of the book ,yhich no one in heaven or earth 
could open but Himself; He rules the evolution of all 
the events "\vhich make up the history of His people; 
He the victiul; He the priest; He the ruler. And 
under the Eucharist Sacrifice thus exhibited the \y hole 
evolution of juc1gnlents and victories are dra\yn out, 
,yhich end
 with "the holy city, the New Jerusalem, 
coming do\vn out of heaven fronl God, prepared as a 
Bride adorned for her Husband." 
Only this vision of the Beloved Disciple and the feel- 
ings 'v hich it exhibits ,vould adequately represent that 
awe and joy, that gratitude and triulllph, \vith "\vhich 
the faithful took part in ,vhat the Fathercl call "the 
trenlendous and unbloodr sacrifice." And could any 
Christian of the A postle's day ,read the \vords of this 
heavenly vision \vithout recognising in it the very 
order and arrangenlent of the great ,yorship ,yhich 
fornled then, as it fornls n01\
, the central act of united 
Christian life 
 
No higher act of authority is even conceivable than 
that establishment of 1\-rorship. But this "Tas a worship 
\vhich the Apostles had received in secret fron1 their 
Lord, which they did not cOIUlnit to "rriting, but care- 
fully iUlprinted upon the 11lemories of their disciples, 
\vhich they guarded ,yith the utmost care and jealousy 
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fronl the knowledge of all until they bad first instructed 
thenl and then baptized them, the participation in \vhich 
\vas the crown of all Christian privileges. Thus they 
understood what Christ had ordered them to do in 
commemoration of Himself: 'rhey began it at J eru- 
salem; they carried it \vith them in their dispersion to 
all Churches. It is found the same in its principal parts 
and sequence in all places. The sanle form \yas received 
cvery,,"here solely in virtue of an Apostolic tradition, 
\vhich originally \yas not \",ritteu, Lut conveyed by \yord 
of mouth, and at once and incessantly practised. 
The conlmcmoration in \vhich they carried out their 
Lord's conlnland \vas contained in \vords, a
ld rites, and 
vestnlents illustrating those \yorc1s, and making up 
together an act, a permanent act, going through all the 
life of the Church from end to end. rfhis act in the 
present day, as ill every past age, is not derived from 
any ,vritten authority, though the Gospels and Epistles 
of the Apostles, alld, as \ye have seell, the Apocalypse, 
bear witness to it, but from the authority of the Church, 
immanent in her from the beginning by perpetual 
descent from the Apostles. 
Another instance of the like kind is scarcely inferior 
in its force. 'rhe Apostles, in passing fronl city to city 
in the course of their preaching, selected those in whom 
they would deposit a portion of their po\ver. But 
this they did by the imposition of their hands, acconl- 
panied by a certain rite, \vhicb, like the Eucharistic 
rite in the beginning, ,vas not \vritten, but conveyed 
by word of lllouth. But the life of the Church ùepenclcd 
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upon this transmission of spiritual po,ver. The convey- 
ing of this power was an act of authority sinlilar in 
character to the institution of ,yorship, with 'v hich 
indeed it \yas closely allied. Part of the pow'er which 
they cOllyeyed by their act ,yas the right to celebrate 
this very \yorship. The pastoral Epistles of St. Paul 
speak of the grace and gift besto,ved upon 'finlotheus 
by the imposition of hands, as ,yell as of the power given 
both to Timotheus and to Titus to impart these gifts to 
others, acconlpanied \yith adyice as to the quality of 
persons \vhonl they should select. But the Scriptures 
of the New 'festament do not contain the rite itself, 
than which nothing could be more necessary to the con- 
tinued existence of the Church. 
No acts could possibly exhibit the teaching office of 
the Church in greater perfection alid fulness than the 
exercise of the rite ,vhich adnlittec1 nlen into her fold; 
of the rite, again, ,vhich comnlunicated to them daily 
the divine life of the Saviour indwelling in her; and 
thirdly, of the rite which propagated the ,,,hole of that 
hierarchy by the descent of which fronl our Lord 
Himself her existence was secured and perpetuated. 
The ÍIumense authority "Thich docunlents such as these 
possess is mentioned in a letter of Pope St. Celestine in 
the year 43 I to the Gallic bishops. " Let us have re- 
gard," he says, "to the sacred rites used in sacerdotal 
supplications, which, having been handed down from the 
Apostles, are celebrated uniformly in the \vhole \yorld 
and in every Catholic Church, ,yherein the la\v of sup- 
plication establishes the la,,"," of belief. For ,y hen those 
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,vho preside over the holy people in various places exer- 
cise the office of ambassadors comn1ittecl to then1, they 
plead the cause of the hun1an race before the divine 
mercy, aud offer their requests and their prayers ,vhile 
the "Thole Church joins \yith them ill urgent entreaty." 1 
It is sufficient to n1ention these several public and 
official acts without going on to c1\vell upon the systelll 
of penance in its doctrinal aspect, which has been 
tlescribed above in another aspect, that of goyernmeut. 
Such a systenl, it is cyiclent, existed fronl the beginning, 
and the act of St. Paul in reference to the incestuous 
person at Corinth bears ,vÌtness to it. 
rhe society 
possessiDg and exercising these rites, and forming a 
people upon their discipline, had a complete rule of 
in\vard life. Such ,vas the Christian society in the first 
forty years follo\ving the day of Pentecost. And this 
,vhole life rested upon the personal authority of its 
teachers, ,vhich they exercised in the 11an1e of Christ, 
and by the po\ver of the Holy Spirit continually attend- 
ing upon their lllinistry, and attesting His presence as 
,veIl by the perpetual operation of His grace as by the 
extraordinary and visible action of spiritual gifts. 1'hat 
authority ,vas con1plete before the ::;acred ,vritings of 
the Ne\v 
rcstamellt ,vere made public, and ,vithout 
their attestation. 
The authority divinely instituted 2 to preserve and 


1 St. Cælestini, Ep. 2 I, Constant, p. 493. The part quoted is sup- 
posed to have been aùcleù to St. Cælcstine's letter (which refers to the 
death of St. Augustine as ]W,VÌ11g just happened) a little later, but 'wa::) 
always joined with it afterwards fronl the beginning of the sixth century. 
2 }"ranzelin, De Traditione, Thesis vii. p. 49. 
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propagate the doctrine preached by the Apostles ,vas 
neither changed in character nor dÎlninished by the 
,vriting of the books of the New rrestaillent and by 
their delivery to the several churches. The proof of 
this is t,vofold. First, the nature of the teaching office 
itself, placed by Christ in the Apostles and their per- 
petual succession, to ""Thich He pronlised His o""Tn ever- 
abiding assistance, ,vith the gift of the Holy Spirit 
a,velling in thenl. For these two things ,vere not acci- 
dental or telnporary, but the cause for ever of the 
Christian profession's continuance. 
Secondly, the consideration of all the circumstances 
,vhich surround the ""Tritings themselves corroborates 
this conclusion. 
Before these books 1vere ,vritten, I and n1uch l110re before 
they ,vere all collected and read in all churches, these 
churches thenlselves had been arranged by the teaching 
and ordering of the Apostles according to the charge they 
had received fronl Christ; bishops had been appointed 
in thenl by itnposition of the Apostles' hands; tbe 
doctrine deliyered to theln by the Apostles bad been 
committed to them as a deposit to be faithfully guarded 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit: they had been 
charged to appoint successors in cyery place, endowed 
,vith the like authority and the same gift. Thus the 
faithful everY\\There.. depended, \\Tith the obedience of 
faith, upon the authority of the apostolic successors as 
God's nlessengers, fronl ,vhom they ,yere to receive 


1 Translated fronl Franzelin, Tractatuß de Traclitione Divina et Scrip- 
tura, pp. 50-53, down to "The Teaching Office." 
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Christian doctrine and discipline. This ,vas not a mere 
dependence of those who "rcre learning upon the kno,y- 
ledge of those \y ho were teaching, because as yet there 
were no books from ,,"hich each individual might learn 
for himself, but it ,vas a proper office of teaching upon 
\vhich the obedience of faith depended by Christ's 
institution, and by 1yhich the unity of the churches 
\yas maintained. "\Vhen, therefore, inspired books con- 
taining revealed doctrine \vere graduaHy delivered by 
the Apostles to the churches, the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution already existing \yas not destroyed, but docu- 
ments \vere added to be used in accordance with that 
constitution, to be preserved by those sanle bishops as 
successors of the Apostles and guardians of the deposit, 
and to be eXplained by them should doubt arise as to 
the meaning. 
Further, it is an historical fact, and is evident fronl 
the internal arrangement of the books, that each one 
of then1 was ".ritten on some particular occasion and 
necessity for some particular end. No one of the 
sacred \vriters had the intention to give conlplete in- 
struction as to the doctrine, discipline, and ,,"orship of 
the Christian religion. Accordingly in no one of them 
is the 'v hole Christian doctrine found set out in cate- 
(
hetical order and connection; and in each one many 
Inost important points are either omitted, or merely 
alluded to, or can only be deduced from it, if other\vise 
knO\Vll. N O\Y such an origin of the books fronl par- 
ticular occasiolls and for a particular scope, and such 
an internal arrangement, make it evident that it \yas 
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not the Holy Spirit's design in ,vriting any particular 
book, or the whole together, nor any purpose of the 
...l\.postles, to substitute books so con1posed for the 
ministry of those pastors and doctors whom Christ 
haù appointed to teach all nations to the end of the 
,yorld. It ,vas not n1eant to abolish the constitution 
of a teaching office by ,vhich, up to the moment when 
these books appeared, everyone had, in virtue of 
Christ's institution, been taught by the acknowledged 
messengers of God, in order that he might teach him- 
self from a ,vritten book. This would be plain even 
,vere it to be granted that the 1\"hole revealed doctrine 
was contained in those books; for the argument holds 
not so much from deficiency of Dlatter as from the 
form of teaching, and the manner of proposing and 
eXplaining doctrine. 
But ,vhen ,,"'e have stated the historical origin of the 
books, and their internal arrangement ,vhich corresponds 
to their origin, it is a 11lere gratuitous assertion that all 
revealed doctrine is contained in them. For as neither 
the sacred ,vriters, each taken by hinlself, in tended to 
comprehend the ,vhole Christian doctrine in his o\vn 
books, nor concerted together to contribute each his 
portion to make up one whole, b1. 1 t as each \vrote on the 
most diverse occasions ,vhat ,vas necessary or opportune 
for the particular circulllstances, the Holy Spirit indeed, 
who is the chief Author of the Scriptures, might direct 
everything, so as to form a complete body of doctrine 
,vithout the kno,vleclge and beyond the intention of the 
","riters, but that He did so can in no,vise be sho,vn. 
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For this the supposition is required that it "Tas the v.
ill 
of God that Scripture should be the sole source, or at 
least the complete code, froln ,yllÎch the entire revelation 
111ight l)e acquired. 'Ve have certain evidence from the 
charge of Christ that the l\.postles and their successors 
should teach to the end of the ,vorld all nations to 
observe ,vhatever He had commanded them, and fronl 
the promise of the Spirit of truth teaching all truth and 
remaining \vith them for ever, by \VhOnl Christ's ,yit- 
nesses are ordered to go to the end of the earth, that 
the ,vhole revelation ,vas to be preached by an authentic 
office of teaching in perpetual succession. On the other 
hand, there is not a vestige of a charge that this revela- 
tion should be committed entire to ,vriting, either in the 
,vords of Christ or in the sayings of the Apostles, or in 
the manner of acting and ,vriting of the Apostles or of 
the other sacred writers, or in the arrangement, scope, 
and occasion of the books, or in the persuasion of Chris- 
tians down to the sixteenth century. How, then, is 
this to be nlaintained unless you first lay do,vn not to 
believe the word propagated by preaching ,yhich Christ 
appointed by charges and pronlises distinct and irre- 
fragable, and enjoined to comprehend the whole revealed 
truth, but to believe only the \vord in Scripture, \vhich 
He did indeed superadd to preaching, but never either 
enjoined or promised that all revealed truth should be 
contained in it 
 
But \vhateyer be the fact as to the material fulness of 
Scripture, the form of the books, each and all, is such 
that they evidently are not ,yritten for the purpose of 
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teaching the ,vhole Christian religion to each of the 
faithful independently of the teaching office. 
It must be added tbat these books "
ere addressed to 
those who ,vere already Christians, and give directions 
and advice ,vhich could not be rightly understood save 
by those who had been previously instructed, and, more- 
over, refer the faithful in express ,vords to the preaching 
,vhich they had heard and received, and in ,vhich they 
are exhorted to abide. They further also refer to guar- 
dians of the deposit, and to a line of authentic teachers 
"Tho shall continue to hand it on from generation to 
generation .1 
That ,vhich had existed from the beginning by the 
institution of Christ, and that "Thich was to last unal- 
tered to the end, ,vas an apostolic succession of men, in 
whom He put His power and presence, to ,vhom He 
promised the perpetual assistance of His Holy Spirit, 
and to ,vhom He conlmittecl the propagation of His 
faith. It ,vas impossible that this principle of action, 
the living personal authority, which, as ,ve have seen, did 
everything in the first t\VO generations of the Christian 
people, should ever be changed, because Christ appointed 
it to bear His \V ord, the "T ord of God, ,yhether oral or 
written, to every succeeding genpration. 
Among the things ,yhich preceded in tinle the publi- 
cation of the ,vritings of the New 'Testament, and which, 


1 As, e.g., Rom. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. vii. 17, xi. 23, xiy. 33, XY. 12; 2 
Cor. i. 18; Gal. i. 18; Phil. iv. 9; Colos. ii. 6, 7; I Thess. iv. 2; 
2 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 2; Heb. ii. 3, referred to hy Franzelin, but 
especially Ephes. iv. 11-16, which is of itself sufficient to decide the whole 
question. 
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therefore, \vere not derived from them, \vere these: The 
hierarchy, including therein the election, ordination, and 
jurisdiction of bishops throughout the \vorld, and of the 
ministers inferior to them; tbe several sacran1ents, \vith 
the rites \vhich conveyed then1; the \vorship, and herein 
especial] y the Eucharist, and all which belongs to it; 
and fourthly, that daily discipline of life \vhich received 
men into the Christian body, numbered then1 in it, 
ilnposed penance for faults comnlittec1, restored the 
fallen, and, in fact, \vhich v{as that atmosphere hy 
breathing "T hich the Christian lived. All this the living 
succession of n1en, instinct with the po\yer and presence 
of the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier and the Comforter, the 
Spirit of truth, originally conveyed, as the living suc- 
cession of men perpetuates it from age to age. These 
things, the \vritings of the New Testament, as they were 
gradually, first one and then another, given to particular 
churches, or intended for classes of believers, and finally 
collected in one and made the heirloon1 of the whole 
body, found in existence and in full operation. 'Vith 
all the instruments of the divine life thus enull1erated 
these writings did not meddle, except that they alluded 
to them more or less, usually in fe\v words, attesting 
them, it is true, but in a manner \vhich those only \vho 
were in possession of them \vonld understand aright. 
The action of the Church as a living Body consisted very 
largely in these things, and this action, at least in all its 
details, the Apostles were not directed by any charge of 
their Lord, nor inspired by the Holy Ghost, to commit 
to a book. 
rhese things, from their nature, forIned an 
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essential part of the ecclesiastical tradition; in fact, 
the Church as a society could not exist ,vithout them. 
Another part of the ecclesiastical tradition ,vas the 
announcing to men the ,yords and the acts of Christ. 
The Christian character was to 1e forn1ed upon the 
living example of the Shepherd ,,
ho had gone before 
His sheep. For this task men were chosen ,yho had 
been ,vith HÌ1n during the whole time of His ministry. 
So long as they ,vere on earth they ,vould speak with 
all the authority of those who had seen ,vhat they 
,yitnessed; but it is not apparent ho\v an accurate 
account of our Lord's words and acts could be trans- 
lllitted to succeeding generations except by writing. 

rhus it pleased the Holy Spirit to inspire some of the 
Apostles and some of their. disciples to commit to 
,vritilJg that record of our Lord's words and actions 
,vhich we possess in the four Gospels. Inexpressibly 
dear, indeed, and precious to every Christian, must be 
the words of the 'V ord; like nothing else upon earth, 
the sounds ,vhich came from the lips of God manifest 
in the flesh; of untold depth His utterances; of in- 
exhaustible fruitfulness His teaching. And the same 
may be said of IIis acts. As a single parable would 
disclose the nature of His kirrgdon1, so a single act 
nlight be rich in endless application to the history of 
His Church and to the heart of every believer. This 
most precious part of the ecclesiastical tradition the 
E,-angelists deposited in the bosom of the Church, to be 
cOIDmunicated, guarded, interpreted by her for ever to 
the end of time. It was not the creation of one po,ver 
y 
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to balance another, for a book and a society do not 
con1e into competition; it "\\?as endo\ying the society 
which Christ had created ,vith the breath of His n1outh, 
and investing it ,,,,ith a permanent kno\vledge of His 
,yords and acts-a kllo,vledge to be transmitted under 
its keeping to all tin1es. 
As the Gospels coutained ,yords and acts of our Lord, 
so the Apostolic Epistles contained con1ments, illustra- 
tions, and developments of their personal teaching, bear- 
ing,vitness every\vhcre to that teachiug,al1c1 to the society 
,vhich their o,vn labours had constructed under their 
Lord's direction, and only by the po,ver of His Spirit ,york- 
ing in themselves ,vho preached, and in the hearers who 
accepted the faith ,yhich they preached. rrhese writings 
the Church collected alid placed in her treasury; they 
became part of that deposit 'v hich St. Irenæus 1 cele- 
brates " as being new and fresh in an excellent vessel, 
and giving perpetual youth to that vessel, which is the 
divine office intrusted to the Church, as life is given 
to the Lody to vivify all the limbs belonging to it." 
If ,ve put together that large mass of teaching aboye 
described, ,vhich consisted in the goyernment everywhere 
set up by the Apostles, in the sacran1ents which they 
carried into effect according to their Lord's instructions, 
in the worship ,vhich they established, in the life of 
faith, the daily discipline of 'v hich they set on foot, ,vith 
that ,vritten mass of documents of ,vhich by the end of 
the first century the Church ,vas in possession, we call 
fornl an approxin1ate notion of the \Vrittell and Ull- 
1 St. IrellæU8, iii. 
4. 
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written tradition which it \vas her abiding office to 
expound. 
11hat ,yhich is prin1ary and essential,1 the very sub- 
stance of God's institution, is the perpetual succession 
of living men fron1 the Apostles. All the rest are 
means by which that succession acts. These nleans the 
providence of God has placed round His o\vn central 
creation. Such means are the ,vord contained in the 
Divine Scriptures, the ,vord contained in sacran1ents, 
the word contained in worship, the word contained in 
the most various ecclesiasticalillolluments, which exhibit 
the consent and definitive judgment of the successors of 
the Apostles in past tin1e. 
'These ,vere the various 111eans 'v hich the apostolic 
succession itself used, under the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, to maintain and expound and preserve fronl 
error that '17hole tradition of the truth '17hich Christ in 
the Leginning con1mitted to it. But the subject re- 
quires further illustration. 


1 See Franzelill, De Traditione, p. 134. 
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OHAPTER ,TII. 


THE ACTUAL RELATION BET'VEEN CHURCH AND STATE 
FRO
I THE DAY OF PENTECOST TO CONSTA:KTINE. 


The Independence of the Ante-Nieene Church shown i'n her ]'Iode 
of Positive Tcaehin9 and in hC1
 ],[ode of Resisting E1'},01
. 



rHE Church is the Body of Christ as it moyes through 
the centuries from His first to His second conling. ,Ve 
have been tracing the course through the first three of 
these centuries. Let us recur for a 11l0I1lent to the be- 
ginning, when ,ye behold our Lord, at the head of His 
Apostles, passing through the to,vns and villages of 
Galilee, preaching that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand, imparting, as in the Sermon on the l\Iount, the 
principles of that divine kingdom, healing every infir- 
mity and disease; then seuding out His Apostles, and 
after,varc1s His disciples, by t\yO and t\yO, as His heralds 
and n1essengers. 'This ,yas the prelude, the type and 
germ, of "7 hat "Tas to come. Then, after His Passion and 
Resurrection, ,ve see the first stac1iull1 in the mission of 
the Apostles. 'They speak in His nan1e; they manifest 
His power; His Person is in the midst of then1; His 
Spirit upon them. l'he .Ltpostle \vho once denied IIim 
stands at their head, and sDeaks 1yith authority , declar- 
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lUg the mission intrusted to him. Forth,vith three 
thousand, "\\Tho speedily beconle five thousand, accede 
to the voice of his preaching. In twelve years J udæa 
and Palestine and Antioch have had the ne,v doctrine 
planted :1nlong them, and then it is set up in Rome, 
the sceptred head of heathendoln. The forty years of 
tbat first nlission are crowned by the destruction of the 
deicide city, after that, by the hands of the Apostles and 
the fello,v-Iabourers ,vhom they have chosen, the suckers 
of the Vine have been laid in all the chief places of the 
Ronlan "\\
orld. A kingdonl had been preached and a 
kingdom had been founded; and its basis had been laid 
in authority-that of a crucified Head, transmitted to 
His Apostles. 
The whole of this forty years' ,york is a Tradition or 
Delivery, to translate literaUy the Greek title. Its bearers 
gave ,vhat they had received. It ,vas intrusted to them, 
to their truthfulness and their accuracy; and those ,yho 
received their message did not question it, but accepteå 
it as they gave it. From first to last the Tradition rested 
on the one principle of authority, \vhich had its fountain- 
head in the Person of on1" Lord. He spoke as one 
having authority in Hinlself, not as the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who interpretell an existing la\v; and they 
\vhom He had deputed to follo\y HÌIn clainlecl a delega- 
tion from tbat authority, and spoke in virtue of it. 
But if this ,vas so in the lifetinle of the Apostles, ,,,,ho 
had seen and touched and handled the "... ord of Life it 
, 
was no less the case in the teachers "Tho inllllccliately 
follo\yed them. '.Ve have seen a most strikinO' instance 
ð 
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in St. Clen1ent, ,vho claitnec1 for the decision of the 
R0111an Church in an ill1portant n1atter, an
l that during 
the lifetime of the Apostle fJ ohn, that the words uttered 
by it ,vere the ,vords of the lIoly Ghost, and asserted 
that those ,,"'ho did not listen to thenl refused to listen 
to God Himself. But this language represents the lan- 
guage and the conduct of those who succeeded to the 
place of the Apostles in the ,,"'hole three hundred years. 

rhere is no break and no change in this respect. The 
Nicene Council in its decisions has the same tone 
as the ..t\..postolic Council at Jerusalem.; it is no other 
than "it has seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
" 
us. 
For in truth, from first to last, all success in the 
divine kingdom is the work of the Spirit of Christ. He 
is the one po,ver who gives life to the whole. In Hilll 
lies the secret of its unity, "Thereby tbe Body of Chris- 
tians, or the Ohristian nation, l is one and the same at 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and a thousand other places; 
for Jew and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, 
luale and female, have all been made to drink into one 
Spirit. 
Thus a living God ,,"'ill have a living Church; and ill 
this first gre
t period-instinct ,vith a character of its 
o,vn, as the conflict bet"reen the new Christian nation 
and the mightiest offspring of the old civilisatioll, that 
heir of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and Greece, ,vhich tran- 
scended its ancestors - the great charter lies in the 
words, " 1-\..S 1Iy Father sent l\fe, so also send I you." It 
1 Corpus Christianorum: TÒ 
eJlO'; XpLO'navòv. 
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is this ever-living mission ,yhich perpetuates" the Tra- 
dition or Delivery." Thus it is the accordant ,vitness 
of all that we have hitherto said, from the testimony of 
the sacred ,yritings to that of the first fathers and 
teachers, exhibited in all their conduct, that the living 
apostolic succession is the one thing instituted hy God 
to carryon His revelation and to nlaintain His kil1g- 
donl. This succession it is ,vhich bears in its hands the 
various records forming the treasury of the kingdom, 
.w.hether they be the Scriptures of the Old and N e"
 
rrestaments, or the sacraments ,yhich C0111nlUl1icate a 
divine life, or the majestic liturgy which expresses the 
divine worship, or the daily praxis of the Church, which 
is, in fact, the embodiment of its un,yritten tradition: 
in all these, and through thenl in all ages, the apostolic 
succession ,yorks. And the mission through which it 
"Torks is as living, real, and present, as i111nlediate and 
efficacious no","', as ",.hen the words first dropped from 
the lips of our Lord in the Body in ,y hich He rose 
again, " As 1\Iy Father sent 1\le, so also send I you." 
'Ve may divide the consideration of the l11auner in 
,yhich the Apostles proclainled the divine kingdo111 into 
t,vo heads, the first of \yhich ,viII be the ,yhole work of 
positive pronluIgation, and the secontl the "Thole defence 
against error. 
As to the first, I will touch on five points-the system 
of catechesis, the elnpIoyment of a creed, the dispensing 
of sacranlents, the systeul of penance, and the Scriptures 
carried in the Church's hand. Aud I anl considerin a 
- 0 
these especially in one point of yiew, as illustrating the 
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l1lethod of teaching pursued by a body ,vhich ,vas 111- 
trusted \yith a divine 111essage. 
I. COllverts \verc admitted into the Church after a 
, 
process of oral instruction of n10re or less duration; for 
I am Hot here concerned \vith the extent of that duration, 
hut ,vith the fact that such instruction "
as invariably 
given by ,yord of nlouth, not by placing a book in the 
hands of those ,y 10 canle to be taught. \Vhat the 
Christian doctrine was it belonged to its teachers to say, 
and the systeln by \\
hich it ,vas learnt 1yaS ternled cate- 
chesis, i.e., instruction by ,,"ord of mouth, by question 
and alls"'"er. This is the ,yord applied by St. Luke ill 
the beginning of his Gospel to 'l'heophilus, to ",
hom he 
addressed it; and the opening verses of the Gospel de- 
scribe the thing itself ,vith an accuracy ,yhich leaves 
nothing to be desired; for tho Evangelist speaks" of the 
things that haye been acco1l1plished among us, according 
as they have (lelive1'ed 1 then1 unto us, who froll1 the be- 
ginning \Yere eye-\vitnesses and ministers of the ,,'"ord ; "2 
and adds, "It seen1ed good to me also, having diligently 
attained to all things fron1 the beginning, to ,vrite to thee 
in ortler, most excellent Thcophilus, that thou mayest 
kno,v the verity of those things in \vhich thou hast been 
instructed by ,yord of mouth." By \\Thich ,ye see that it 
,ya,s not a book ,yhich had been put into the hauds of 


1 7rapÉooCTall, in which is signified that the whole was a 7rapáOOCTLf);, f1.aditio, 
delivery. On the two Dleaning::; of the word t7'aclàion, the one the Ull- 
written word of Go<1, the other the whole ùuctrine of salvation as handed 
down hy the Fathers, see I
leutgell';:; Theologie der ,r orzeit, tOlll. i. p. 73, 
and Y. p. 405. 
2 í!7rr;pfTaL TOÛ ^Ó)'OV. 
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Theophilus to teach hirll Christian truth, but a doctrine 
delivered by personal teachers, and derived from those 
who "'"ere eye-w'itnesses, and adlninistered to others 
what they know. But after Theophilus had become a 
full Christian, a Gospel might be addressed to him for 
confirmation of his faith. 
l'he Church of ,vhich ,,'e know most as to its method 
of converting Gentiles is the Alexandrine Church, in 
which, from very early tin10, there ,vas a famous cate- 
chetical schoo], founded, it is said, by St. J\Iark himself, 
the nan1es of "Those after teachers, Athellagoras, Pantæ- 
nus, and still more Clen1ent and Origen, have distin- 
guished it. l Its method has beon thus described :- 
" In the systenl of the early catechetical schools the 
pelfeet, or men in Christ, were such as had deliberately 
taken on them the profession of believers, Lad made the 
vows and received the grace of baptis111, and ,yere ad- 
mitted to all the privileges and the revelations of ,vhich 
the Church had been constituted the dispenser. But 
before reception into this full discipleship, a previous 
season of preparation, from t\VO to three years, was 
enjoined, in order to try their obedience and instruct 
them in the principles of revealed truth. During this 
introductory discipline they 
Tere called cCltechu'lnens, 
and the teaching itself catechetical, fronl the careful and 
systen1atic examination by ,,-hich their grounding in the 
faith ,vas effeeted. The matter of the instruction thus 


1 Origen was followed by his pupil Heracla:::;; then the great DiollysillB, 
afterwards bishop j Pierius, Achillas, TIJeognostus, Serapion, Peter the 
:Martyr (Reischl ill )Iöhler, i. 377). 
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communicated to then1 varied \vith the time of their 
discipleship, advancing from the most sin1ple principles 
of natural religion to the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 
pel, from nloral truths to the Christian mysteries. On 
their :first admission they ,vere denon1inated he(l1
e1"s, 
from the leave granted then1 to attend the reading of 
the Scriptures and sermons in the church. After,,"'ards, 
being allo,ved to stay during the prayers, and receiving 
the imposition of hands as the sign of their progress 
in spiritual kno\vledge, they "'"ere called 'lcorslul?peTs. 
Lastly, some short time before their baptism, they ,vere 
taught the Lord's Prayer (tbe peculiar privilege of the 
regenerate), were intrusted with the knowledge of the 
Creed, and, as destined for incorporation into the body 
of believers, received the titles of c01nlJetent or elect.! 
Even to the last they 
"'ere granted nothing beyond a 
formal and general account of the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, the exact and fully developed doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, and, still more, the doctrine 
of the Atonement, as once made upon the cross, and 
commemorated and appropriated in the Eucharist, being 
the exclusive possession of the serious and practical 
Christian. On the other hand, the chief subjects of 
catechi
ings, as Vle learn frolll Cyril, were the doctrines 
of repentance and pardon, of the necessity of good 
,yorks, of the nature and use of baptism, and the irn- 
1l1ortality of the soul, as the Apostlc had detern1inecl 
I ,,<> 
t lcrn. ... 


1 7É
ELOL; 
 à.KPOWP.EVOL, or a1l.,dientes
. -YOVVKX[VOVTe; or eVX6P.fVOL; compe- 
teates, electi, or cþwnSÓP.fVOL. TIinghmn, Alltiq., B. x. ; Suicer, Thes. in verb. 
KaT'f}x lw . 

 Newman's Al'iaU3, PP. 45, 4 6 . 
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It is not needful for our present purpose to go further 
into the" Discipline of the Secret." It is enough to 
point out how this ,vhole method, ,yhich belonged to 
the Church everywhere, though carried out no doubt in 
various degrees of perfectness according to the endow- 
lnellts and zeal of individuals and the energy of pastoral 
care, testified throughout the magistral character of the 
Church, and that those ,vho came into her fold must 
come in the spirit of little children, according to our 
Lord's saying. Those certainly ,vho so can1e could not 
question the doctrines \vhich they received, nor the 
authority of 1vhich they were not judges, but disciples. 
2. But the use of a Creed, 1 communicated at a cer- 
tain ad vallced period of the instruction given, and as 
a prelude to the rite "rhich admitted into the Body, 
,vas a further token of authority. N or indeed can any 
greater act of authority be ,yell inlaginec1 than the sunl- 
ming up what is to be believed as the doctrine of salva- 
tion in a fe\v sentences. This is not done in the Scrip- 
tures themselves, whether of the Old or Ne\v Testament, 
or both together. And how great an act of authority 
it \vas in the ll1ind of the Christian people is well ex- 
pressed in the tradition which not only called the first 
creed the Creed of the Apostles, but represented thenl 
before their separation not again to be reunited, as con- 
tributing each Olie to the t1vel ve propositions forming 
it. Such a tradition, even if it be not true, is not only 
a picturesque but a most po\verful and eUlphatic exhi- 
bition of the feeling \vhich Christians entertained as to 
1 See upon this use of the Creed, J\Iöhler, l{irchengeschichte, i. 343-347. 
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the act of authority implied in creating the instrunlent 
\vhich conveyed the Christian faith. For if each sepa- 
rate article of the Creedlllay be attested 1y the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, yet the selection of such and such 
doctrines, their arrangenlent and force ,vhen put to- 
gether, indicate something quite other than the exist- 
ence or expression of such doctrines scattered about 
Scripture, just as the faggot is sonlething ll1uch more 
than the sticks ,yhich compose it. And in accordance 
\vith this judglllcnt upon the authority of a creed as 
such, \ve finel that enlargements or explanations of the 
first Creed have only been nlac1e by the highest authority 
in the Church, and 011 rare occasions, as a defence 
against heresies ,yhich threatened the very being of the 
Church, or as the lllore cOlllplete expression of doctrines 
in which the Church felt her life to be enshrined. But it 
was a Creed ,vhich frOlll the beginlJing bore the title of tLe 
Rule of Faith. The Creed was recited by the baptizc<.1, 
as a token of their acceptance and incorporation into 
the Church; repeated as a daily prayer of singular 
po,ver and efficacy; rene,ved by the dying as a confes- 
sion of faith and passport to the tribunal of the great 
Judge. St. Augustine, l in a sermon to catechuluens, saia, 
even in his time, " You l1lUst by no means "
ritc dO'Yll 
the ,vords of the Creed in order to relnember thenl, but 
you must learn then1 by hearing then1; 1101' ,yhen yon 
have learnt them lllUst you ,yrite then1, but hold thenl 
ever in your n1enlOl'Y and rU111inate 011 theul." 
Nor, though the doetril1es contained in the original 


1 Sel'lllOIl 2 I 2. 
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Creed may be attested by the Scriptures, ""as the 
authority of the Creed and of the po\ver \vhich imposed 
it derived from the testimony of the Scriptures. It ,vas 
antecedent in time to such testimony, and it "ras 
derived from those ,vho were authors of the Scriptures, 
and who "Tere at least as infallible in such an act as 
in the account ,vhich they might conlmUllicate to the 
churches of "That they had seen and heard. l 
'1:'0 the method of catechesis, therefore, as the means of 
instruction, ,ye add the enlployment of the Creed, ,,
hich is 
the Church's oriflamnle, rounel ,yhich her host gathers, and 
to which it looks in the ever-during struggle of the faith. 
3. Next consider the daily life into '\V
hich the COllyert 
,yas introduced when his course of catechetical instruc- 
tion ,vas concluded and he "Tas put in possession of thr 
Creed. 
. 
The first sacrament, that of baptism, administered 
,yith the utmost solenlnity at certain times of the year, 
the one being the eve of the Lord's resurrectioll, the 
other the eve of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the Church, ,,"'as "an enlightening" ,,"'hich opened to 
him the wonders of the spiritual ,yorld. In virtue of 
it he became a menlber of "the household of God" he 
, 
entered into brotherhood ,vith his Redeemer, he shared 
in the gift of the Almighty Spirit; the Author and Giver 
of all grace. At the sanle time, or shortly after, the 
chrism of confirnlation added to his strenoth for the 
b 
perpetual conflict of the Christian life. And here by 
the imposition of episcopal hands the same sevenfold 
1 On this subject see Xewman's..Al'ians, pp. 137- 1 4 2 . 
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Spirit of grace L1escendeJ upon hillI, llHlrkillg by the 
rite itself how the Christian society ""Its inhabited by 
that Spirit, ".,.hose po\ver the bishop besto\ved upon the 
ne,vly born Christian. But both baptism and cOllfir- 
ll1ation ,yere sacraments, ho\vever enduring in their 
effects, yet given once and never to be repeated; ,,,here- 
as for the perpetual sustenance of spiritual life a tree 
,vas needed ,yhich should bear perpetual fruit. And 
here the Lord Hinlself "
as at hand; for the Laptized 
and confirmed Christian was fortlr\\"'ith fed ,yith the 
Bread of .oL
ngels ; and that majestic altar ,,"'as disclosed to 
his sight on which daily lay the Body of the Lord of 
Angels, offered for hinl in lllystical sacrifice; and he 
heard the accents of that divine liturgy ,vhich called 
upon heaven and earth to rejoice together in the great 
glory of God. It ,vas inlpossible for any faithful heart 
to hear the glo,,
ing. ,,"ords in ,vhich the sacrificant 
described the nlercy of God in besto\ving Ilis SOll upon 
111en as their Deliverer and their daily food ,vithout 
being kindled into an unspeakable joy, ",yhile the augels 
praise, the donlinatiolls adore, the po\vers trelllLle, the 
heavens, the heavenly virtues, and the blessed SeraphÜll 
with common jubilee glorify" that Inajesty so sho
Tn forth 
in mercy. In the eucharistic service he felt hÍlnself at 
once the citizen of a heavenly kiugdom, for the divine 
polity breathed in all around hinl. Sight aud touch, 
language and every sense, testified a divine presence, 
and religion hecanle to all participants a liying thing. 
This was a permanent, not a fleeting gift; the end01v- 
ment of a life, the super-suLstantial daily Bread. 
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But the heavenly blessing encircled every act. It 
joined the sexes in a consecration ".. hich enno bled while 
it sanctified that lifelong treaty on ,vhich rests the 
,,
hole existence of a honle for family and children; it 
supported the infirmities of the dying ",.ith a specinl 
strength; it recruited the ministers of the Church in 
rites ,vhich inlaged out in lTIOst expressive fornlulas the 
power from on high, that delegation from the Saviour's 
Person ,y hich ,Y3,S the ,,
hûlo ground of authority. 
4. But thero is yet another institution, ,,,hich in 
as forcible a "Tar as any of the six just nlentioned 
exhibits the Christian Church as a polity; for the ono 
enemy against ,vhich a perpetual \vatchfullless needed 
to be maintained ,,,,as the frailty of the hUll1an heart 
itself. Even from the beginning there never ,yas a time 
in \vhich Christians did not falI, and so fronl the be- 
gillning there ,vas a syste111 of penance to nleet that 
case of their fall, and to provide for restoration. 'rhe 
.LLÌpostle Paul found the evil among his converts at 
Corinth, and used the rellledy. But that remedy po\ver- 
fully illustrates the control of a Jiving society over its 
members. Those ,vho fell in any way from the Christian 
profession could only be restored by a double action; 
the in\vard repentallce of the individual sinning "
as 
required on the one hand, but this did not of itself 
suffice; the out"
ard action of the society itself 'vas 
needed, and this society inlposecl such rules as it 
thought good for the granting of pardon. It is not to 
my point to go into any details on the subject, because 
it is the principle itself contained in the SystC111 of 
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penance which I ""ish to d ,veIl upon alone. Sins of 
infidelity, impurity, idolatry. as a rule excluded for 
long periods of years, or even for the "Thole course of 
life, fronl the Church. 'The bishop dispensed this dis- 
cipline either in person or through his priests, in a 
tribunal in ,vhich he represented Christ Himself, and 
exerted His authorit
r, the greatest given to man upon 
eartb, an authority belonging to God alone, the po,ver 
to remit or retain sins. From the beginning the Church 
exercised this authority, and in it ruled a kingdom, the 
kingdom of man's innermost thoughts, the hopes and 
the fears of an eternal ,vorld. They '1'hose lives ,vere 
not safe a moment from the persecuting powers of 
heathen magistrates, ,yielded a nluch more a,yful po,ver 
over their fellow-Christians, subject to them by the 
bona of a divine hierarchy ,vhich had its source, its 
centre, and its cro,vn in our Lord Himself, ,vhich was 
His gift to the ,vorld, which He left behind Him to 
carryon His kingdom. This po,ver ,vas an essential 
part of the priesthood borne by the episcopate, in no 
sense derived fronl the particular comnlunity ,,"herein it 
was exercised, but descending from above. 
5. If we put together the constant action of these 
divine institutions, ,vhich ,ve term sacraments, we gain 
from tbe contemplation a picture of the entire Christian 
life, the daily course of the Christian citizen in his 
citizenship, subsisting by the force of the Tradition 
above spoken of. But there is another point to be 
exhibited. "Then St. Luke "rrote to Theophilus that 
the intention of his Gospel,yas to confirm him in the 
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certainty of those things \v hich he had been taught by 
word of mouth, he disclosed to us the position ,yhich 
the Scriptures held in this period of the Ante- Nicelle 
Church. They \vere 1101. the immediate instrument of 
teaching, and far less 'v ere they put in the hands of the 
neophyte in order that, by an act of his private judg- 
ment, he 111ight con1pare the doctrine which he supposed 
to be contained in then1 \vith the doctrine taught to 
him by his instructors. The Scriptures, both of the 
Old and New Testaments, ,yere carried in the Church's 
hand, and presented to the faithful as documents beyond 
the reach of their criticisnl, guaranteed by the authority 
through ,vhich they themselves became Christians. This 
is a totally tlifferent presentn1ent from that of a book 
,vhich exists ,vithout credentials external to itself. 'The 
notion of treating the narratives of our Lord's actions 
and \vords as comn10n books, subject, like any ordinary 
history, to the judgments of their readers, would have 
struck ,vith horror those ,yho had a special name for 
such ,veak or unfaithful Christians as in times of danger 
delivered up their sacred books to the heathens. They 
called them Traditores, whence ,ve derive the most 
loathson1e appellation which can be applied to a man 
,,'ho disregards the dictates of conscience and the 
pledges of fidelity. It would have been treason indeed 
to their minds to question the truth of a miracle re- 
corded by St. J\Iatthew or a doctrine set forth by St. 
John. But ,vhy 
 Because behind the Holy Scriptures 
lay the whole authority of that living Church in virtue 
of which they themselves had the privilege of knowing 
z 
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the Scriptures at all. That the Spirit of God dictated 
these Scriptures they kne"\v only fronl the Church. The 
kingdonl of "\vhich these Scriptures spoke was the Church 
herself. The Scriptures \vere lJct1't of her. They did 
not produce the hierarchy by \yhich she ,vas governed, 
nor the sacraments on \vhich her people lived, nor 
that whole daily discipline in and through \vhich the 
Christian people existed. Even had they constituted, 
\vhich they did not, a code of la"\vs, a code is an un- 
exerted po\yer "\vithout those \vho adn1inister it. 
But the Church fronl tbe beginning literally cZi:J1Jensecl 
the Scriptures; she selected portions of the Gospels and 
Epistles for recitation in her eucharistic liturgy; she 
referred to them in her daily teaching. They \vere a 
treasury out of which she brought perpetually things 
old and new. 'fhe parables of our Lord became in her 
hands the structure of a living kingdom; she herself 
was the fulfilnlent of that great series of prophecies. In 
her the So"\ver \yen t forth to SO\v His seed, and the field 
in which He sowed ,yas the ,,"orld, and the time of the 
so,,"ing the last age-the time bet\veen the first and 
the second coming of the l{ing. She herself \vas the 
net \v hich gathered a lllultitude of fish, "\yhich when 
it was filled they dre\v out, and sitting by the shore 
they chose out the good into vessels, but the bad they 
cast forth." She herself was "the grain of 111ustarcl 
seed, \vhich a man took and sO"7ed ill his field, \yhich 
is indeed the least of all seeds, but \vhen it is gro\vn up 
it is greater than all herbs, and becomes a tree, so that 
the birds of the air come and dwell in the branches 
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thereof." And especially in all this process she \",as "the 
leaven \yhich a ,vonlan took and hid in three measures 
of nleal until the "7 hole ,yas leavened," ,,,hether \ve 
regard those three Ineasures as the corporeal, animal, 
and spiritual nature of the individual man, or as the 
family, the socia], and the political life of the collective 
Ulan. 
And this continued to be the relation between the 
Church and the Scriptures ,vhich \vere committed to her 
charge, and \vhich she dispensed to her people, not merely 
by reading then1 in her liturgies and the devotions of 
her clergy and her religious orders, but in the realising 
and acting them out in her o,vn life during full fifteen 
centuries. During this vast period of time the Holy 
Scriptures ,,,ere received throughout the ,,
hole extent 
of Christendom as the unquestioned "r orcl of God, with 
an entire faith in their inspiration. The faithful mind 
was not prone to analyse the basis on ,"vhich this belief 
rested, \vhich \vas the Church's attestation. They had 
been copied out by the ull,,-eariecl labours of innumer- 
able hands in religious houses scattered throughout the 
world, to \yhose occupants it "
as the lllost pious of 
toils to multiply the sacred books. It \yas not the 
paid work of hirelings, indifferent to their contents, 
which, up to the invention of printing, ,yrought this 
multiplication. How many a monk spent his life in 
adorning a copy of the Gospels not ,vith pen only but 
\vith pencil, so that the loving service of years was en- 
shrined in the leaves he "
rought I It follo,ved of course, 
that do\vn to the time in "7hich printing became com.. 
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mon, copies of the Sacred Scriptures were costly, and 
the reading of them never could have been popuJar. 
Thus it ,vas physically impossible, if it had not been 
besides contrary to all Christian practice and principle, 
that they should be the ilnmediate instrument of teach- 
ing. Only when the Church had Leen for long ages in 
possession of men's minds, and had built up oue har- 
monious structure of lloctrine and practice by the ,,"'ork 
of a uniform hierarchy in many lands, and "Then, besides, 
a ne\v invention had lllultiplied with a great economy of 
manual labour copies of the Scriptures, so that they 
could be produced in thousands and sold as an ordinary 
book, a notion, until then unheard of, ,vas set up. A 
man arose who nlaintained that the Church in her 
ministers ,vas not the teacher to whom God had com- 
mitted the propagation of His gospel, but tbat each 
Christian was to teach himself by personal study of the 
,vritten \V ord. 
rhis notion rested upon the assertion 
that the Holy Spirit coalesces with the written 'V ord in 
such a manner as to act hnmediately on tbe mind of 
the reader. To those ,vho could enlbrace such a notion 
the "\vritten 'V ord came to stand to the reader in exactly 
that relation to divine truth which up to that time the 
Church herself had occupied. There seems to have 
been a real confusion in the mind of the man who 
devised this notion, and in the minds of his follo"\vers, 
between the outward material 'V ord, ,vhich they read 
and construed, and its true sense, or the in,vard "r ord. 
Thus they argued from the possession of the former to 
that of the latter, and supposed that unity of belief 
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would follo\v from tbe inl1ividual's study of the same 
documents. 
rhey alwrays refused to see the conclusion 
which all of the old belief set before then1, that they 
'\
ere substituting their o,vn private and subjective in- 
terpretation of the Bible for the Church's public and 
authorised one. They opposed instead ,vhat they called 
the "T ord of God, that is, the real sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture, to the 'YOI'd of man, 1vhich they calIeel the Church's 
interpretation of it. 
It is true that this notion contained in it son1ething 
very flattering to the human nlind and the natural feel- 
ings, for it supposed au immediate relation bet"Teen 
Christ and the individual, and an illumination of the 
reader's nlind by the influence of the Holy Spirit, tbe 
sole instrument of ,vhich ,vas the reading of the Scrip- 
ture. Thus this notion got rid at one stroke of Churcb, 
sacraments, discipline, and all spiritual rule. 
The objections to it at once apparent ,vere: First, it 
""as not only ,vithout "Tarrant from Scripture itself, but 
directly opposed to its plainest statement, such as " Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature," and all those other passages in "rhich the foun- 
dation of spiritual authority is set forth. Secondly, it 
,vas directly opposed to the historical Íact in the ,vay 
in ,vhich the Church ,vas actua]ly instituted. 1]1Ìrd]y, 
it ,vas no less opposed to the way in ,vhich the Church 
had been carried on in every age and every country 
through the fifteen centuries. A fourth objection was 
made to it as soon as it ,vas set up, Lut only the actual 
experience of three centuries and a half could adequately 
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express its force. It has Leen foulld to produce not 
unity of belief, but every possible variet)T and opposi- 
tion, until at last the final point has been reached, that 
this variety and opposition are vie,ved as being a good 
in themselves, and an assurance of the mind's freedonl ; 
and the possession of one faitl], which ,vas the glory of 
all Christians, and vie-"red by the Fathers as a sensible 
token of Christ's Godhead, has ceased, by those who 
received and translnitted Luther's notion, to be deemed 
practicable or even desirable. In other words, those 
,vho deserted the unity of the supernatural kingdom 
have been broken ,vithout hands into a shapeless 
anarchy. 
If, then, ,YC consider as a ,y hole the ,york of positivc 
promulgation carried on by the Church from the Day 
of Pentecost to the besto,yal of civil liberty upon it by 
Constantine, we find it to consist in the action of the 
Spirit of Christ animating that teaching Body ,vhich 
began with the Apostles and ,yas continued in their 
living succession. "\Ve find the n1ethod of internal pro- 
mulgation which that teaching Body pursued ,vas the 
creation everywhere of a Christian polity. Of this the 
main parts ,yere the discipline and direction of the "'Thole 
spiritual being ,vhich the sacraments embraced. One 
of them contained the great central act of daily "\\rorship 
and the supersubstantial bread of daily life. Into this 
polity men 'v ere admitted after careful probation and 
instruction of each individual by ,yord of mouth, and 
the chief articles of belief were delivered to him upon 
his admission by an act of supreme authority. The 
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Creed 1yaS the soldier's oath of fidelity ,vhcn he entered 
into the sacred army. The censure and restoration of 
sinning members 1\ T ere provided for by other acts of 
supreme authority. Nor did it only impart to the 
incoming disciple what he should believe summed up 
in the Creed, but it presented to its n1en1bers collectively 
the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and N e,v Testaments. 
Thus the living society carried both the ,vritten and 
un,vritten "T ord, not as separate al)d disjointed, but as 
one treasure-house of truth committed to its perpetual 
guardianship. For all these means "
ere cOlllprehended 
in a divine unity ,vhich excluded partition. That 
unity ",ras the mystical Body of Christ, and these 
means subsisted in and by force of the Body of Christ; 
for just as the human soul 1 is the life of the human 
body, ,vithout 1\ T hich its members '\Tould cease to be 
an organisn1 and fall back into dust, so the Spirit of 
God anin1ated this Body of Christ, binding together in 
one life those manifestations of doctrine, 1\ y orship, and 
government the system of which 1\ T e have been trying 
to follow. 
\Ve proceed to consider the dangers 1\ y hich beset that 
uni ty. 
"That eluring this period 1\ y as the defence of the 
Church against errors of belief? 
\Ve may subdivide our anS1\ T er into t,yO heads: first, 
the question of the lJri'71.ciple which actuated the Church 
in all her conduct of promulgating her faith; and, 


1 As St. Irenæus ßays, 3, 24, anll Origen, Contr. Celsus, 6, 48. 
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secondly, the question of fact, or a revie\v of the errors 
themselves ,vhich she had to oppose. 
The principle of the Church \yas, in one ,vord, that 
,vhich defines her o,vn being-a ài vine authority esta- 
blishing a kingdom, Jesus Christ, her Lord and Founder, 
living and acting ill her. '1"he consideration of the faith 
,vhich she pronlulgated cannot be severed from that of 
her government and her worship. If \ve put together 
that \vhich \ve have been observing, we find a hierarchy 
stretching over the \vhole earth, developing itself ill 
councils, hearing and deciding causes Loth in an exte- 
rior and an int
rior forum, having a fourfold gradation, 
the Bishop in the diocese, the l\Ietropolitan in the pro- 
vince, the Primate in the larger circle of several pro- 
vinces, the Pope in the ,,,,,hole Church. But, further, 
the \vhole of this authoritative governll1ent rests upou 
an identical worship, in which dwells, in a wonderful 
manner, the very Person of Hinl ,vho is the Founder and 
IVlaintainer of tbe kingdonl, and ,vhich exhibits daily to 
the hearts and nlinds of His people the sublillle truths 
upon which His presence rests. Again, this \vorship 
itself is a part of that daily discipline of life in which 
the people live, and by \vhich they are subjects of their 
sovereign in the spiritual \vorld of thought and actioD. 
'1"he administration of sacraments, which belongs to 
practice, embraces a ,\yhole world of doctrine. It is also 
the carrying out and application to daily life of the 
Scriptures which the Church holds in her hands, and 
presents to her people under the guarantee of her 
authority. 
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Again, in all that ,,'e are enumerating, in the "Thole 
systelll of government, \yorship, and teaching, is com- 
prised the TV01'cl of God committed to the Church, a 
,yord partly written and partly un\Yl'itten, Lut in Loth 
its parts equally the \\
ord of God, not human thought 
or inference; and the teaching office is exercised in the 
Ii ving adll1inistratioll of the one and the other part, 
"\vhich cannot in practice be divided. 1 
Again, the kno\vledge of revealed truth as a "Thole, 
and of the s
ystcm in ,vhich it should be enshrined and 
perpetuated on the earth anlong men, \vas a special gift 
con1!llunicated to the ...i.postolic Body. They could not 
propagate a religion ,,'ithout this special gift of under- 
standing \vhat they ,vere to propagate. rThis was part 
of their endo,vment as Apostles, a point in which they 
,vere superior to all "Tho should come after them, \vho 
,yould have to continue and hand on that ,,""hich they 
had established. 2 
Further, from this gift follo\ved the consciousness 
from the beginning that the revelation 111ade by Christ 
to His Apostles was complete as to its substance. 3 He 
was the rreacher ",hose \vord "Tas final: they \vere those 
who
 H'e sent to convey it to 111 en. Their 11an1e ex- 
pressed their office-the sent. They transnlitted \yhat 
they had received. Those who follo\ved, even the great- 
est 'v ho sat in Peter's seat, "Tatched oyer the n1alll- 
tenallce of what the Apostles had tral1S111itted. rThey 


1 See Kleutgen's Theologie cler .V orzeit, Y. 404-409. 
2 Ibiù., pp. 395-4 0 4. 
3 For which see Franzelin, De TraJitione, pp. 228-237. 
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,vere Ot'el
See1'S. 
ehe name of predilection \vhich stands 
at the head of documents declaring the faith, re-esta- 
blishing di
cipline, tern1illating disputes, is, as it n1ay 
be, Gregory, Leo, Pius, but always BishoJ?; and the 
whole plenitude of spiritual po\ver is conveyed in tbe 
word "Bishop of the Catholic Church." 
Since all that \YO have been so long saying is an illus- 
tration of this principle of the Church,-her own divine 
authority in promulgating her Lord's message,-
.e need 
not dwell on it further, but turn at once to a revie\v of 
those con1bats which she actually underwent, in order 
to see ho,y her liberty and spiritual power are lllani- 
fested during the period of persecution, by the issue of 
the conflict in \v hich, from the beginning, she ,vas en- 
gaged \vith various ene111ies. 
The first of these conflicts is with unbelieving Judais1l1, 
and its period is chiefly fronl the Day of Pentecost to 
the destruction of the te1l1ple and city of Jerusalem by 
Roman arillS. 
"\Vhen the Apostles ,yent forth to their ,york, they 
first addressed then1selyes to their own brethren, the 
people of Israel; and for t,velve years they addressed 
thell1Selves to their brethren alone. The great point 
to \v hich they had to \vin J e\vish consent ,vas that Jesus 
,,"as the Christ. Those to 'Vh0111 they preached ,yere 
well convinced that there ",vould be a Christ, and many 
of them also that the time for IIis coming ,vas at hand. 
The work of the Apostles was to show that the life and 
death of Jesus corresponded to the manifold prophecies 
concerning the J\Iessiah contained in the books of J\Ioses, 
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the Psahlls, and the Prophets, and that He had done 
" the ,yorks of the Christ." In this first period of their 
preaching a considerable number, even of the priests, 
]istenecl to their call; but a n1uch greater number re- 
jected it. In J erusalenl itself the Sanhedrin1 began the 
long list of Christian persecutions, and those who bad 
slain the Lord commanded His disciples not to preach 
in His nan1e. 'Ve cannot doubt that the enmity of 
those Je,ys "\\Tho rejected a suffering (
hrist \vas very 
bitter against their countrynlell "\\Tho proclaimed Him. 
But as soon as the Apostles en1braced the Gentiles in 
their teaching this bitterness "'Tonld greatly increase; 
for then, besides proclaiming One \y ho had suffered the 
death of the cross at the hands of His o\vn people to be 
the appointed Head and Deliverer of that people, the 
Apostles opened all the benefits of His Headship to the 
very nations in the midst of \vhich the J e"Ts lived "Tith 
the proudest sense of their o,,-n superior claim to the 
favour of God. "T e see, by the exal11ple of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas, how the Apostles addressed them- 
selves in each city to their brethren in the synagogue, 
and through them to the Gentile proselytes, male and 
female, \vho frequented it; how they received into tbe 
communion of the Church such as accepted their mes- 
sage, and these not only \vhel1 they ,,"'ere Jews, but the 
Gentiles also; and how, by the decision of the Council 
at Jerusalem, the Gentiles so entering \vere not bound 
to aëcept the ceremonial law of Thloses nor the rite of 
circumcIsIon. If it was a grievous offence to J e\vish 
pride that a crucified nlan should be propoundctl as the 
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son of David and !\:.il1g of Israel, ho\v intense ,vas the 
anger excited by the fact that the children of the hated 
and despised nations ,vere allo,ycd to enter into posses- 
sion of the divine inheritance of Israel's race ,vithout 
receiving cil'cuillcision, the pledge of the J e,yish cove- 
nant, the mark of the children of .Abraham I 
Such ,vas the double cause of illdiguatioll ,vhich led 
the J e,ys continually to plot against the life of St. Paul, 
to cut off St. James by the s\vord of Agrippa, to attempt 
at the same time the life of St. Peter, and during the 
,vhole period of aposto]ic preaching to set the Roman 
magistrates against the Christians. 
'Ve must add another cause of J e,vish enmity, ,vhich, 
cOluing upon the two great causes already indicated, 
must have still more inflailled it. 
For a considerable titne, perhaps do,yn to the perse- 
cution of Nero in the year 64,1 the Christian faith 
appeared to the Romans to be what Gallio, the proconsul 
of Achaia, and the brother, be it observed, of Seneca, 
called it, " a question of a ,yord and IULl1leS, and of your,' 
that is, the J e\vish, " la\v ;" so that practically, in this 
first time, to use the ,veIl-known expression of 1'er- 
tullian, the apostolic preaching ",yas sheltered undel. 
the profession of a nlost fanlous, at least a licensed reli- 
gion." 2 rfhis means that 
Thereas by the hL\vS existing 
at Rome 1efore the coming of our Lord, the setting up 
of religions not authorisecl by the Senate \yas strictly 


1 Baur observes, p. 432: "Erst die Regierung Nero's führte auf ihrer 
wiirùigen \Veise die Christen in die Geschichte cill." 
2 Tel'tullian, ...LÌ. pol. 2 I. 
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forbidden; and whereas the profession of their o\yn reli- 
gion ,vas everywhere allowed to the J e\vs as subjects of 
the enlpire, ,vho were not called upon to renounce their 
ancestral belief, and ,vhose synagogues were much fre- 
quented, as we kno,v fronl Horace, even in his tilne; the 
first teachers of the Christian faith being J e\Ys, and 
using the synagogue itself as a means of propagating their 
lnessage, \vere co,"ered by the protection extended to 
the .J e,vish re1jgion. T'o the unbelieving Jews this pro- 
tection, thus enjoyed by those "yhom they considered 
not only teachers of a false l\Iessiah, but surrenderers of 
the special privileges and promises of the J e,vish race, 
lnust have been very galling. "T ere apostates to be 
saved by their J e\vish character from the very punish- 
Inent which the ROluan law itself imposed on religious 
innovators? 'Vere they who overturned the very foun- 
dation of Jewish distinction to preach their sect under 
cover of the .J e\vish nanle? Accordingly they set them- 
selves to kindle Roman enmity against the Christian 
faith by every means in their po\ver. In the ,vhole 
l)erioc1 bet\veell the conversion oí Cornelius and the 
destruction of their own temple and city they were 
sleepless enenlies, so that they fulfilled to the utmost 
the divine prediction, "rrherefore, behold I send to you 
prophets and wise men and scribes: and some of them 
you \vill put to death and crucify, and some you ,vill 
scourge in your synagogues, and persecute from city to 
city: that upon you may come all the just blood. that 
bath been shed upon the earth, from the blood of Abel 
the just even unto the blood of Zacharias, the son of 
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Barachias, v,-rhom you killed bet\YCell the tenlplc and the 
altar. Amen. I say unto you all these things shall 
come upon this generation." 1 
Poppæa is said by Josephus to have been a Je"\vish 
proselyte, and to have used her influence ''lith Nero in 
favour of the J e,vs; and l\tcitus 2 records her to have 
been surrounded ''lith fortune-tellers, ,vhich ,vould in- 
clude J e\'lish diviners of the future; and the conlbinatioll 
of these statements has led to the conclusion by sonlO 
that Nero ,vas moved by her to those acts which resulted, 
not only in the sacrifice of that "vast multi tude" re- 
corded by 
racitus as suffering ill the persecution raised 
against them for the burning of Rome imputed to thenl, 
but in removing for ever from the Christian religion the 
protection of being" licit," as a part of an allo
"'ecl reli- 
gion. If this he so, all the subsequent persecutions ,yere 
contained as in germ in the decision of Nero. The 
special cruelties of the punishments inflicted by Nero 
might cease upon his deposition, but the decision that 
the ChristianO faith was not a part of the J e,vish, and 
therefore not "licit," ,vouId remain as a principle of 
in1periallegislation, 3 as appears, in fact, in the conduct 
of Trajan ,yhen Pliny appealed to hilll for guidance. 
For it should not be forgotten that Pliny had already 
treated the profession of Christianity as in itself a capital 


1 :ðlatt. xxiii. 34-3 6 . 
2 Joseph. Antiq., viii. 8; Tacitus, IIist. i. 22. , 
3 Baur remarks, p. 433: "Die neronische VerfoIgung war der erste 
Anfang alles desseu, was das Christenthum yon denl rÖlllischen Staat, so 
lange er keille andere Ansicht von ihm hatte, bei jeder Gelegellheit auf'8 
Neue crwarten n1usste." 
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crÌ111e, inasm neh as he ordered those ".10 \yere guilty of 
it to be executed before he applied to rrrajan for direc- 
tions as to how he should treat them in future, on account 
of the difficulty ",vhich arose from their nunlber. This 
evidence is conlplete so far 3S to show that it was not 
Trajan's ans,yer to Pliny ",vhich made the Christian 
religion illicit, but that it ,yas already of itself a capital 
crllnc. 
'Vhen St. Peter and St. Paul had cro,,"'ncd the Ronlall 
Church with their joint martyrdom under the authority 
of Nero, that Jewish revolt had already begun the issue 
of \vhich ,vas the accomplishn1ent of the diyine predic- 
" tion that their " house should be left to them desolate." 
But the stroke of Nero's sword, wielded by his deputies,l 
,vas but the final act of Jewish enmity to St. Paul; 
,v hat his life had been at their hands w'e have vividly 
described in his own words: "Of the J e,ys five tin1es 
did I receive forty stripes save onc. Thrice "Tas I beaten 
,vith rods, once I "\YfiS stoned; thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck; a night and a day I ,yas in the depth of the 
sea." 2 Alid as to St. Peter, they for "Thorn Herod 
Agrippa, seeing that the slaughter of St. James pleased 
the J e,vs, proceeded to in1prison Peter, intending after 
the Pasch to bring him forth to the people for public 
execution, ,vould pursue him with their enmity all the 
rest of his life. And ,,"'hat happened to the chiefs, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, happened in their measure to the 
otherfirst teachers of the ne'v faith: they gained their 
CrO\Yll of martyrdom through the perpetual enn1ity of 


1 p.apTvpfw a <; brl TWV VYOV/,GÉIIWII.-St. Clenl. 5. 


2 2 Cor. xi. 24. 
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the un believing J e,ys stirring up the Roman po,ver 
against then1. 
The position of bitter enmity to the Christian religion 
taken up Ly the unbelieving Jews was far from termi- 
nating with the destruction of Jerusalem. As the nation, 
,yith its imperishable vitalit}T, survived that blo,,
, and 
the further severe punishnlent dealt upon it after the 
insurrection headed, in the reign of Hadrian, by the 
false l\Iessiah Barcochha, who inflicted upon the Chris- 
tians in J udæa fearful torn1ents, so through the ,vhole 
period of persecution which the Church suffered from 
the Roman empire, the J e,vs fanned by every means in 
their power the heathen hatred of the Christian people. 
'Tertullian, at the end of the second century, represents 
them as not possessing an inch of land ,vhich they could 
call their o,vn, yet at the same time as propagating every 
vile report against Christians. He gives this specin1en: 
"Report has introduced a new calumny respecting our 
God. Not so long ago a most abandoned ,vretch in that 
city of yours (Ron1e), a man ,vho had deserted indeed 
his own religion-a J e,v, in fact, who had only lost his 
skin, flayed of course by wild beasts, against which he 
enters the lists for hire day after day with a sound 
body, and so in a condition to lose his skin-carried 
about in public a caricature of us with this label, An ass 
of a priest. rrhis had ass's ears, and ,vas dressed in a 
toga, "rith a book, having a hoof on one of his feet. 
And the cro,vd believed this infamous J e,v. For what 
other set of men is the seed-plot of all the calumny 
. f) " 1 
agaInst us 
 
1 Tertullian, Ad Nationes, 14, tran!=:lation in Clarke's edition. 
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J c\\yish hatred of the Christian faith Btoppecl as littlc 
,vith Constantine's edict of toleration as it had ,vith the 
destruction of the tenlple by Titus or the banishment 
of the people by Hadrian; but herc we have only to 
consider it in the first period of the forty years. 
This is one aspect of that first conflict ,vith Judaism, 
but there is likewise another, of which tbe issue was the 
gradual severance of the Christian Church from the 
synagogue. As the first struggle came from the enmity 
of those \vho rej ected .J esus as the Christ, so the second 
came from those ,vho received Him, but at the sanlC 
time clung to the Jewish law and its observances. 
The problem of the first twelve years' teaching was, 
,vhether the Jewish nation would, as a nation, receive 
the faith of Him ,vhom its rulers had crucified. All 
arùent longing for the salvation of their people as a 
whole nl ust have lain deep in the heart of those first 
Jewish converts. But even after it became plain that 
<>nly a remnant ,voula accept the faith, and after a great 
number of Gentile converts had been received through- 
Qut the en1pire, on conditions ,vhich exeulpted them fronl 
the practice of the la,v of 
Ioses, when St. Paul, at a 
late period of his ministry, went up to Jerusalem, he was 
entreated, becau
e there ,vere nlany thousands among 
the J e\vs that had believed who ,yere all zealots for the 
la-w., l to perform in his own person publicly in the temple 
a vow according to the law, ,vith ,vhich he complied. 
No doubt one of the greatest difficulties experienced 
in these first forty years ,vas the an1algamation of 
1 Acts xxi. 20. 
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Je,vish and Gentile converts in the one Christian 
Church; but I ,youlcl dra,," attention only to the com- 
pleteness of the result. Among the questions theu 
settled 1 were the nleaning of the Old Testament law in 
regard to the faith in Christ, the relation of our Lord 
to the J e\vish prophets, His superiority to thenl, His 
divine nature, and thus His relation to God the Father. 
I pass over the consideration of all these to ll1ake one 
remark. The ultimate result is the proof of po\vcr, and 
by the time the Jewish tenlple and the public \yorship 
carried on in it ,vere destroyed by the Roman avenger 
of the God he did not kno,v, the Christian Church \yas 
seen to enlerge in its character of a religion for all 111 an- 
kind. The association of St. Paul ",.ith St. Peter in the 
patronage of the Roman Church is the most conclusive 
refutation of theories as to their enn1ity and rivalrr. 
'fhe one Christian conlmunity, ruled by' one Episcopate, 
derived fronl the Person of Christ, and containing J e\vs 
and Gentiles in tbe one Body of Christ, is the best proof 
that the force of that divine unity prevailed over zeal 
for the la\y and national privileges on the one hand, as 
over all the errors and confusions of heathen life on the 
other. Jewish persecution had its cOll]pletion in the 
ruin of the deicide city. Those thousands of believers, 
zealots for the ]a \v, were in a fe,," short years merged in 
tbe ever-increasing nunlber of the Gentile converts. That 
great mother Church of Jerusalem, nlindful of her 
Lord's prophecy d,velling in her thoughts, ,vas \yarned 
by the Roman standards encomlxtssing the city to 
1 See Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, Î. 68. 
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migrate to PelIa, beyond the Jordan, and thus the 
centre of J e,yish influence in the Church "
as dissipated 
beyond recall. 1'he Christian Church took over the 
inheritance of the synagogue, displaced and destroyed, 
,vithout being confined to its rites and ceremonies. 
The high priest, the priest, and the levite of the old 
covenant, touched ,yith the life-giving flesh of Christ, 
passed into the n1inistry of the new; and while the 
lan1b ceased to be offered for the daily sacrifice in the 
temple, the Lanlb of Goel on every Christian altar be- 
came the Sacrifice and the Food of the one Christian 
1 
people. 
'rhus the providence of God, offering to His chosen 
people their Saviour, had, when they rejected Him, 
worked a double result of their unbelief: one, the de- 
struction of their city and polity; the other, the coming 
forth in unity and independence of the true Israel, "the 
nation of Christ." 
In all this the Divine ICingdom accon1plishecl its first 
stage, being founded by Jewish teachers in spite of the 
enn1ity of unbelieving Judaism without, and blending 
the Jew and the Gentile convert ,yithin by the force of 
its potent unity. 
The contest with Judaism in both its phases had but 
a restricted scope, if ,ve cOlnparp it ",
ith that manifold 
contest with error ,vhich filled the ,,"'hole history of the 
Church from the Day of Pentecost to the convocation of 
the Nicelle Council. It is not easy to realise the cir- 
cunlstances under which that contest ,vas 

aged. First, 
from the persecution begun under Nero in the year 64, 
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to the edicts of Constantine in 311-313, the Christian 
Church lay under the ban of the Enlpire as an illicit 
religion. It is illdecù true that the "Thole of this long 
period of tVlO hundred and fifty years is not a tÏ1ne of 
active persecution. 'fhere are intervals throughout, of 
considerable lengt.h, in which the Church carried on her 
silent course of conversion, ,yithout the ]a,v being exe- 
cuted against her, ,vith at least anything like a general 
intention to destroy her. Still, even in these intervals, 
she was ill the condition of a sOéiety in opposition at all 
points to the po\vers of the \yorld, and, to say the least, 
discouraged by the spirit of the tiu1e. She could not 
unfold and publish her constitution. The thing of all 
others \vhich she could least venture to disclose was her 
polity, that episcopate with its centre in Rome \\,.hich 
,vas the bond of her strength as a regimen. In spite of 
herself, Roman la\v forced her into the position, in many 
respects at least, of a secret society; secret, not because 
her doctrines in thelllseives required concealn1ent; secret, 
110t because her polity \yas in itself an infringement of 
the Enlpire's civil rights, but because both doctrine and 
polity involved a change in the religious, social, and 
civil relations of the "
orld \y hich the Ronlan Empire 
,vas not prepared to concede, and \vhich, had it divined, 
not Nero alone, or Domitian, "a portion of Nero in his 
cruelty," 1 but every Roman en1peror, ,yith 'Trajan at 
their head, ,vould have stamped out. Again, it is diffi- 
cult to realise the condition of a religious society "\\Thich 
could not carry out its \yorship uuder the protection 
1 Tertul1. Apo1., 5. 
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which publicity confers. Yet as to tbis we have no 
authority to sho,y that there ,vere public Christian 
churches before the reign of Alexander Severus, t\\"'o 
hundred years after the Church began. Her eucharistic 
liturgy ,vas a secret; her sacred books ,vere kept out of 
the sight of the heathen; but eyen so the language and 
the treatnlent of subjects in these books, not to speak 
of the choice of those subjects, betoken that they be- 
longed to a society which needed not only the harnl- 
lessness of the dove Lut the wisdon1 of the serpent. It 
had need to keep its head under cover. 'ro take one 
instance out of many. I do not kno,y a n10re renlark- 
able example of reticence than that passage in the Acts 
of the .A.postles \\Therein it is said of Peter, that ,,
hen 
delivered by the angel from prison, he seut a message 
to James alia the brethren, 2nd then ",,"'ent out and 
departed into another place." Here St. Luke, ,vriting 
in a tÏ111e of active persecution, rather nlore than t\\
enty 
years after the event ,vhich he ,vas recording, and ,,
hen 
Nero had broken out against the Church, carefully 
abstains fron1 saying that the place to ".. hich St. Peter 
'vent was Ronle, and that he ,,"ent to found the Church 
there, for such foundation ,yas the thing above all others 
,vhich ROll1an la\y looked upon ,yith nlost suspicion, in 
its confusion of telllporal with spiritual rule. N ow "
e 
have to bear in nlÍlld, in order to realise the condition 
of the Church in this ,,"hole period, that all her ,york of 
pronlulgation, her daily achninistratioll of sacraments, 
her \vorship, her defence of the truth ,yhich she had 
received and "T hich she ,,"as to guard, "
ere carried on 
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under this state of compression, a perpetual outla"Try ill 
the letter of the law, \vhich might be put into exercise 
at the ,yill of a local magistrate or the rising of a 
discontented populace, and ,vhich on nlany occasions 
,vas actually enforced by the supreme authority of the 
emperor. And it is not a little to be borne in Inind 
'v hat the political condition of the enlpire then ,vas. 
The rights of the citizen, as opposed to the government, 
,vere overborne by a tremendous despotism, "Thich only 
allo\ved light and air to its subjects so far as the science 
of government had not reached the cOlllplete develop- 
111ent of lTIodern tinles. The Roman en1perors \yere not 
enabled to ,vield a secret police, because such an instru- 
111ent of servitude had not yet been invented, nor had 
they reached an universalluilitary conscription, because 
the Roman peace rendered such a sacrifice unnecessary; 
they had only the supreme power of life and death in 
their hands without restrictioll. Into the midst of such 
a despotism the Christian religion ,vas cast. The seed 
silently deposited in each city in the episcopal gernl 
gre\v \vith its individual life, ,vhich was yet the life of 
one tree; but ho\v little ,vas that secret unity of root 
apparent to the \vorld, at least in the first half of this 
time! How truly, indeed, was the prophecy of the Lord 
fulfilled: "Behold I senel you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves;" 1 and ho\v apposite the ,yarning, "Be 
ye therefore "Tise as scrpen ts, and harnlless as doves!" 
But as the Episcopate \vas a tree growing upon one 
root, so the faith on which it lived ,vas one sap. Yet 
i 
Iatt. x. 16. 
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to ,vhat danger of isolation, especially ill those first 
times, ,yere small comnlunities of Christians in so many 
several cities exposed. The Sees, it is true, ,vere not 
crystallised units, but associated in provinces under 
)Ietropolitalls. Yet their bishops did not possess the 
civil liberty of nIceting ,yhen they chose. Upon the 
",-hole action of the Church there was a perpetual con- 
straint frolll ,vithout. The t,yO forces ,vhich held tbe 
Church together ,yere the Episcopate vie,ved as one 
body, and the directing, controlling, regulating autho- 
rity of St. Peter's See at its centre. Yet not once ill 
the well-nigh three hundred years could the Episcopate 
meet in universal councils, and the action of the Roman 
Church, an action ,,
hich of all others \\
ithill the bosonl 
of the Christian society the Roman State ,voulcl regard 
with the 1110st jealousy, could only Le exercised ,vith a 
due respect to that jealousy, and in conjullction ,vith 
that large 1neaSU1'e of autonolllY which the condition of 
a compressed and often-persecuted society, sprinkled 
over a vast number of provinces, imposed. 
One of the 1l10St effective nleans for nlaintaining unity 
and overcoming error ,vas the regular luceting of Coun- 
cils. In ante-Nicene tinles these took place in various 
provinces of the Church, but did not extend to the 
,vhole Church. l'1e first "T estcl'U General Council ,vas 
held at ArIes in 3 14, and it needed the permission of 
the Emperor Constantine to take place. Before the 
peace of the Church its various provinces stand out in 
groups, under the presiding influellce of the greater 
Sees. 
'hus, .Alexant1ria unites an the Churches of 
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Egypt and Libya, and the great See of Antioch serves 
as a centre for the nunlcrous Secs of the East. Ephcsus 
collccts the churches of Asia l\Iinor, find Carthage those 
of Africa. A certain local spirit and certaiu tendencies 
of thought ,vonld grow up. Perhaps a certain school 
of teaching nlay be said to characterise each of these 
groups. Even the natural telnpcrament 1 of the African, 
the Egyptian, the 
\..siatic, and the Oriental character, 
recei ving the one seed of Christian doctrinc, ,yould show 
itself in their several developments. The correction of 
such local tendencies lay in the free and unfettered in- 
tercourse and relation "rith St. Peter's See; but it "ras 
this precisely ,vhich the above-noted circunlstances of 
the tinles rendcrcJ difficult. 
For all these reasons ,yc may look upon the period 
stretching fronl the Day of Pentecost to the Nicene 
Council as one "Thole, in ,yhich the contest bet,yeen the 
faith of the Church and the various forms of emergent 
or antagonistic error was carried on under trials "Thich 
tested to the utmost her inherent vigour. 
"T e may approach the subject by reflecting that the 
first condition of Christians ,vas one of simple faith. 
'rhe Son of God had corne upon earth, and being found 
in fashion as a man, had taught, ,yorked Iniracles, suf- 
fered, died, and rlsen again. fIe had thus delivered a 
divine truth to His Apostles for conlillunication to the 
world. It was not the result of hunlan inquiry., but 
the working of a new life derived from the Person of 


1 See this learned]y brought out hy IIa::;emaull in his introduction to 
"Die römische Kirchc." 
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the Incarnate God. A ne,v kno\vlec1ge forlllec1 part of 
this life, and a ne,v speculation ,vas thus lJegun. But 
the cOlllplete thing ,vas the life, that is, the Church as 
an institution, ,vith her sacrifice, her sacraments, her 
llaily discipline, her hierarchy; .Jesus Christ dwelling in 
His people, perpetuating in that people the life which 
lie had begun on earth. 
This life ,yas received by an act of faith. It ,yas 
Lased upon authority, continued hy a tradition which 
carried in its bosom all the things just enumerated. 
Such a state is born e \\Titness to in the letters of St. 
Paul, St. Peter, and St. .John, and again in the letters 
of St. Ignatius and in tho Epistle to Diognetus. Its 
force lay in the strength, sinlplicity, and earnestness of 
the faith received as a divine revelation. It is vividly 
expressed by St. .John in his opening ,yords: "That 
,vhich ,vas from the beginning, ,yhich \\Te have heard, 
,yhich ,ye have seen ,yith our eyes, "Thich ,vo have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled of the 'V ord of life; 
for the life ,vas lllanifested; and we have seen and do 
bear witness, and declare unto you the life eternal ,rhich 
,vas ,,,,ith the Father, and hath appeared to us: that which 
,ve have seen and have heard ,ve declare unto you, that 
you also may have fello,vship ,vith us, and our fellowship 
Inay be ,vith the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ." 
The fulness of truth had thus appeared corporally in 
the "T ord become flesh, and by this appearance a ne,v 
epoch had begun to mall, l and henceforth there ,yere 
only t\VO attitudes of the hun1an spirit possible to,vards 
1 See Stöck1, Lehrbuch der Geschicbte der Philosophie, p. 244. 
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the truth thus revealed. On the one hand, it Inight 
recognise the revelation as truth given by God, and 
make it the standard and guiding principle of specu]a- 
tion. On the other hand, it might use its freedom to 
assunle an indepenùellt standing-point over against this 
reyelation, ,vhich it mjght subject to its private reason. 
In the foriner case revelation ,voulc1 be primary and 
reason secondary; in the latter case the position ,,"ould 
be reversed. Reason ,vould take \v hat it liked and 
reject ,vhat it disliked in revelatioll. In the former, 
reason, using the natural powers of the hU1l1an, lllind 
in suLordination to revealed truth, and accepting the 
Christian n1ysteries as data, ,,,"ould proceed by profound 
meditation upon the III , ,vould connect doctrine with 
doctrine, and conle to the perception of the harmollY 
contained in the structure of the revelation lllade ill 
Christ; to a systenl, in fine, of speculative theology. III 
the latter, follo\ving its particular lJÎas, accorJillg to the 
spirit of the time in each period, it ,yould attell1pt to 
subject revelation to itself, to alter some parts, to dis- 
card others, to in1prove or reject according to its O'Vll 
in ,yard attraction. 
'1'he one is the principle of orthodoxy, the other that 
of heresy. 
As a nlatter of fact, we find fronl the institution of 
the Christian Church-that is, the entrance of Christ's 
Person into the ,vorId-a spiritual war commence, which 
runs through all the ages, and. of \yhich the tinle fronl 
tbe Day of Pentecost to the convocation of the Nicene 
Council is ouly the first period. nut in that period the 
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combatants are already well defined, the t,yO standiug- 
points definitely taken up, and the battle 
Taged eyen 
upon the nlost inlportant of all truth, the existence and 
the chara
tcr of God HÍ1nself. 'rhe Christian God is 
carried through three centuries, and inlpressed upon the 
belief of men by the Christian Church; the philosophic 
god is set up against Hinl by those \vIto suLjected faith 
to reason; and in the collision between the tw'o the 
pantheon of false got1s is dispersed and shattered, and 
dissolyed in the pure light of the Chri
tian heaven. 

'hat first condition of the Christian Church, during 
\yhich it lived on pure faith-I n1eau the siulple histori- 
cal transmi
sion of its 

orship, its sacranlents, its dis- 
cipline, and its governlnent, as they \yere instituted- 
lasted for several generations; it lllay be said quite to 
the end of the second century. During this ,yhole time 
the attacks of human reason acting upon the principle 
of heresy "'ere incessant, and it ,,-as to defend them- 
selves against these attacks that those \y ho stood entirely 
upon the ground of faith and tradition in the first in- 
stance grat1ually betook themselves to the arnlS of 
reason, reflection, aUllJearning superadded to the faith. 
But before passing to any iutellectual (lefence of the 
faith, it is \vell to remark tLat the only adequate defence 
against error in doctrine consistell ill the Church's O'Yll 
life diffused alllongst its menlbers; that is, the ordinary 
teaching office, comprehended in "
orship, sacraments, 
discipline, alid governillent, including therein the clis- 
pensillg of the Scriptures, ,,
lether of the Old or K ew 
rrestaments. ,'Therever error appeared, this ,yas the 
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po,ver ,vhich Inet it first, l11et it continuously, and in 
the end 11let it successfulJy; and part of this teaching 
office ,vas the unity of the Episcopate and the unifor- 
mityof its teaching, \yhile error ,yas ever varioug and 
changing. 
No\v let us proceed to the assaults of innovators or 
one-sided thinkers upon this institution of the Church 
and her faith. No sooner was the Church ill action 
than the attack began. "r e have a proof of this in the 
constant warning against false teachers \yhich occurs in 
the Apostolic writings. It ,,'ould be hard to say ,,'hether 
St. Peter, St. Paul, or St. John is the stronger in this 
,yarning. It sho\vs us that great as the authority of 
the Apostles "Tas, and built as the Church "Tas upon 
their livillg ,yord, transmitting the charge of their Lord 
intrusted to them, there \vas full frecc10nl as to the 
luanner in ,y hich it ,yould be received. If H Ylneneus 
and Philetus afflicted St. Paul, "and \yere deli yered by 
hinl np to Satau, that they nlÍght learn not to blas- 
pheme ;" if their "speech spread like a cancer;" if St. 
I>eter, using against error ,yords as strong as any used 
by his successors in the Papal chair, denounced false 
teachers as "fountains ,yithout 
Tater and clouds tossed 
,vith whirl\villds, to ,vhon1 the Inist of darkness is 
reserved;" if St. John even ,yrote his Gospel against 
Gnostic errors, and in his first chapter attested the 
Godhead of the Eternal "T orc1, ,vith His relation to the 
Father and IIis assumption of hUl11an flesh, in the face 
of their Ünaginary mons, and their placing .the seat of 
evil in 111atter-tbis is but the first page of the nevcr- 
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ending conflict bet\vecn truth and error; lJct'YCell " the 
men of good ,,
ill " on the one hand, and "the children 
of Inalediction" on the other, "\yho left the right ,yay 
and went astray." 1 
'Ve possess '7ery few \yritten remnants of the time im- 
nlediately succeeding the Apostles. rrhe ,,'riters are St. 
Clement of ROlne, St. Darnabas, Hern1as, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, St. Polycarp, Papias, and the writer of the letter 
to Diognetus. 'Yith the exception of the " Pastor," these 
are all in the fornl of letters, cOllveying strong feelings 
expressed in few words, short and touching exhorta- 
tions, simple narratives of joys and SOlTO'YS. These first 
Christians ,vcrc anything but literary; they were only 
conscious of possessing a divine truth ,yllÌch had incom- 
p&rahle value above all earthly things. Nevertheless 
it deserves to b: 
arked, that short as these writings 
are, V\?e have in ytem the first outlines of all future learned 
teaching. 2 In the letter to Diognetus ,ye 1ULye a sketch 
of the course ,,'hich Chrjstian apology against heathens 
afterV\Tards took; ill tbe letters of St. Ignatius, the first 
features of the Church's defence against heretics; in 
the letter of BarnalJas, an approach to speculative 
theology; in the " Pastor," the first attempt at a Chris- 
tian science of 111ora1s; in the letter of Pope St. Clement, 
the first development of the government which afterwards 
produced the Canon La,v; and in the Acts of St. Igllatius' 
martyrdom, the earliest bistorical production. In these, 
as it ,yere, iufalltine movenlellts of His first disciples, 
the Divine Child was nlanifesting the future conquests 
1 2 Peter ii. 14. 2 Dlöhler, Patrologie, p. 5 I. 
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,vhich lIe ,voulc1 achieve in leading IIis people through 
the ,vhole range of the divine science. 
In the second century the Church yastly increased in 
the nU111Ler of her faithful and in her influence; at the 
same time she \vas exposed to much severer attacks 
from within and ,vithout. 
rhrough the \yhole century 
the false Gnosis afflicted her. 'fhe Greek and the 
Oriental philosophy had fully detected the presence of 
a great enemy, and fought against her \vith all the 
arms of learning, the brilliance of Eastern iUlagination, 
the fire of religious zeal. It is said that in the first fifteen 
hundred years no sect has pushed the Church more hardly 
than Gnosticisnl, which through the brilliant talent of 
its leaders in Alexandria, Antioch, Edessa, and other 
great cities gained many adherents. The attacks froD1 
the heathen and the defacements \vhich Christian doc- 
trine received through heretics formed thus the strongest 
challenge to Christians to defend thenlselves with the 
arms of learning and science on their o\vn side. 
There ,yere great difficulties in the way. The nlass 
of Christians \vas still drawn from the _ lower ranks, 
and was accordingly unlettered. All, too, that were of 
higher rank had no other than the heathen schools to 
frequent, and were thus in great danger themselves 
from the force of heathen culture. À remarkable re- 
sult ensued: for, one after another, chanlpions of the 
Christian cause arose from among the heathen thenl- 
selves ,vho were converted to the Christian faith. 
Justin, we are told, sought for truth about the being of 
God and the soul's immortality in the schools of the 
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Greek philosophy. He tried successively the Stoic, the 
Peripapetic, the PythagoreaolJ, anel the Platonic, and 
thought that he had found truth in the last; ,vhen, in 
the midst of tbese dreams, \yalking out one day in a 
lonely place by the sea-shore, he met ,,"'ith an old man 
,vith \vhom he entered into conversation. 'This n1an, 
pointing out the futility of his past search, directed 
him to the Christian teaching. Justin says that he 
felt a fire in his heart kindled by the old man's \yords; 
he follo\ved his advice, and founel here \vhat he had in 
vain sought else,vhere-the only true philosophy. He 
became a Christian in middle age, dedicated his life to 
propagate the faith \vhich he had en1braced, and died a 
martyr for it. 
His pupil, Tatian, seems to repeat this history. An 
Assyrian by birth, he was instructed in all branches of 
Grecian literature, and had tried every shade of the old 
heathen ""isdoill. But the corruption of the heathen 
world inspired hin1 with abhorrence; he ,vas converted 
by J ustill, and found in the Christian doctrine the ideal 
which he sought. Yet afterwards certain rigorous vie,vs 
leel him into error, and he became the head of a Gnostic 
sect. 
Athenagoras of Athens supplies us ",.ith another like 
conversioll. He \vas an adept in the Greek, especially 
the Platonic philosophy, and \yas devoted to heathen- 
dom. 'Vith the intention of ,,"'riting against Christians 
he studied the Holy Scriptures, and in doing so "Tas 
converted. He has left us t,vo brilliant \vritings, one 
an apology in defence of Christians, addressed to the 
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Emperor .l\larcus Aurelius, and another setting forth the 
doctrine of the resurrection \vith adn1irable skill. 
Theophilus of ...\.utioch continues the list of converts. 
The study of the Holy Scripture led hi111 to becon1e a 
Christian, and he after\yards rose to the great See of 
Antioch, and has left learned writiugs ill Jefence of the 
faith. 

Iore brilliant than all these, the first as \vell as the 
greatest Latin \vriter in the 'Vest of the \yhole ante- 
llicene period, T'ertullian, born of heathen parents, 
studied philosophy and literature, "
as converted about 
the age of thirty, became a priest, and dedicated hilllself 
by word and \vriting to the defence of the faith. Every 
subsequent age has adnIired the force of his reason. It 
amounted to genius, yet a rigoristie spirit led him ta 
falloff to a see t. 
Pantænus, ,,
ho becan1e head of the catechetical school 
at Alexandria about 180, had been a Stoic. His con- 
version repeats that of Justin. A Ulan of the highest 
renO\Vll far his Grecian learning, he oecanle equally 
distinguished as a Christian. He devoted himself ta 
preaching. He ,vas also noted as the first \vho not only 
commented by \vord of mouth on the Sacred Scriptures, 
but \vrote his cOilllnentaries against Gnostic commen- 
tators of the day. For it is ren1arkable that, in their 
zeal to get the Scriptures on their side, the Gnostics had 
preceded the Christians in the explanation of Scripture, 
,vhich they treated with the utmost latitude of private 
judgment. 
Still nlore distinguished \" as Clemens, the pupil as 
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well as the successor of Pantæuus. Dorn about the 
middle of the second century at Alexandria or }\ theus, 
aud endowed with great aùility, he searched all the 
systenls of Greek philosophy. He ,vas full of learn- 
ing w'hen grace made him a Christian, and from that 
time he devoted all his po"Ters to deepen his knowledge 
of the Christian faith, and to convey that kno\y ledge to 
others, by drR\ving out a true Gnosis against the faJse, a 
lllain seat of ,,"hich "Tas at Alexandria, over the school 
of which he presided. 
I have taken the seven great con verts, Justin, Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Theophilus, 1'ertullian, Pantænus, Clemens, 
who all becanle apologists of the Church after their con- 
version, as specimens of the po"\ver which she exercised 
in the second century of dra,ying the higher spirits 

nnoIJg the heathen into her fold. That po"\ver did not 
dinlinish but increase in the third century. I t exerted 
itself with great effect through the establishnlent in 
the course of the second century of a system of learned 
iustruction in the great catechetical schools. The chief 
of these ,vas at Alexandria; for 'v here the munificence 
of the Ptolemies had planted and richly endo,yed a seat 
of Greek learning, science, and philosophy, 
Thich had 
been enlarged by Tiberius, so that youth thronged to it 
from all parts of the Roman Empire, now the Christian 
Church, which probaLly from its beginning had there 
the usual school for instruction of catechumens, by 
degrees enlarged the instruction given in that school, 
and introduced learned lectures upon the Christian 
faith. Before long a con1plete learned educatioD, all 
2B 
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that we nlean by au university, ,yas set np. 'rhe oLject 
,vas not only to instruct Christian youths, but like,vise 
to attract cultured heathen, especially tbe young, to 
prepare them gradually, and gain them to the Christian 
faith. Explanation of the Sacred Scriptures fornled the 
chief point, but likewise grammar, rhetoric, geometry, 
and philosophy were studied. The exact point of tinle 
\v hen all this took effect cannot be assigned; it is pro- 
bable that it took time to perfect the system. A thena- 
goras is the first named president, ,vho ,vas follo,vecl 
frolll the year 170 to 3 I 2 by Pantænus, Clenlens, Origel], 
Heraclas, Dionysius, Pierius, Theognostus, Serapion, 
Peter the 
Iartyr. Each of these had fello\v-workers 
uncler him, ,vho increased in number as time went all. 
A crowd of learned men, bishops, saints, and martyrs, 
came out of this school. The envy and hatred of the 
heathens ,vere so incited by it, that they often sur- 
rounded the house with soldiers, seized upon students, 
and led them :1,vay to execution. The reno,vn of the 
school ,vas so great ill the middle of the third century, 
that Anatolius, a pupil of it, ,vas sought by the heathen 
themselves to succeed Aristoteles in the headship of the 
Alexandrian university. 
Another school of the like kind \vas set up by Origen 
at Cæsarea in Palestine, and became famous. Rome also 
possessed a learned school, founded by Justin, concern- 
ing ,vhich, however, we know very little. l Edessa and 
Antioch possessed the like. It is apparent how impor- 
tant such schools must have been for the formation of a 


1 See 
Iühler, Patrologie, p. 423. 
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learncd 
lergy. 
rhe lllore the Christian Church increased, 
and spread to all ranks of society, the more need there 
becan1e for learning in its defenders. 
But great as ,yas the reno\vn won by these schools, 
and important as ,vere the services rendered by thenl 
to the Christian Church in the advance of learning, ill 
building up that progress from faith to knowledge-that 
gro\vth of kno\vledge founded upon faith ,vhich marks 
the \vhole ante-nicene period-nevertheless the develop- 
nlen t of the sacred science ,,"'as connected not so much 
,vith a regular course of teaching in the schools as with 
the vehement struggle for life ,vhich the Church ,vas 
then 'v aging on the one hand against Judaism and 
heathendom, on the other hand against the great 
heresies which successively attacked all the n1ain truth
 
of religion and the chief mysteries of Christianity. 1 
Also, it must ever be remembered that the gift of infal- 
lible teaching, derived from the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, is lodged, not in science, even not in theological 
science, but in the n1agisterium of the Church. 2 The 
most accomplished defence during all this period of the 
Church against the attacks of heathenism is, by common 
consent, allotted to the ,york of Origen in reply to Celsus. 
There is also a like consent that the same author's ,york 
upon Principles is the first atten1pt at systematic theo- 
logy; hut \vith all its ability, learning, and acuteness, 
it is not free fro1l1 great errors. The one is a pure 
success, the other sho\vs that the contact "rith Platonic 
philosophy had led the author in certain points astray. 
1 Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, i. 7 I. 2 Ibid., i. 70. 
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Again, all his genius and all his zeal did not save 
Tertullian frorn falling into l\Iontnnis111, Bor fronl dis- 
charging upon the chief ruler of the Church the sarcasnl 
,vhich he had so often employed against its enenlies. 
In inquiring closely into the Lelief of SOlllC of those 
whose conversion frOlll heathcnisnl I have aboyc in- 
stanced, an illustrious "Triter says: "It nlust be COll- 
sidered that the authors ,yhom I h:1ve above cited 
,vhatever be the authority of some of then1, cannot be 
said to speak ex cathedr(t, even if they had the right to 
do so, and do not speak as a Council 11lay speak. "Then 
a certain nUlllber of men 1l1eet together, onc of thenl cor- 
rects another, and "That is personal and peculiar in each, 
,vhat is local or belongs to schools, is climinated." 1 
But if, as seelllS to Le fully admitted, theology ,yas 
not treated as an organic body of doctrine up to the 
Nicenc Council, and even much beyond it, and ret, if in 
this period the Church maintained, as she did nlaintain, 
her faith against three great foes, the J e\Ys, the 11lallY- 
sided influence of the Gentile \vorlcl arrayed with all its 
po\vers against her, and the nlanifold attacks of false 
doctrines rising frol11 ,vithill in thc shape of heresies, or 
in the shape of antichristian systenls which simulated 
Christianity, hO"T was her work accoillplished 
 
I proceed to give as definite an ans"\\rer as I can to 
this question. 
I have traced above the transmission of spiritual 
pOl\
er froll1 the Person of Christ to the College of 
Apostles presided oyer by St. Peter, and tLe planting 
1 N eWlllan, Causes of Success of Arianislll, pp. 
 1 5, 
 16. 
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of bishops throughout the ,yorId by the Apostles as a 
further trans1l1ission of that power. The episcopate so 
appointed formed, instructed, taught, and governed the 
Christian people, one and identical in itself. 1'his peopJe, 
,vith the hierarchy ,,"'hich governed it, the sacraments 
,vhich contained and dispensed its inward life, n10st of 
all the sacrifice 'v herein ,yas the Lord Hiu1self, Inade a 
polity; and the Christian doctrine ,vas, so to say, to that 
polity what blood is to the body. From the beginning, 
then, the office of teaching ,vas lodged in those ,\-110 
governed; they conserved, handed do,vn from age to 
age, all that "...IÚch constituted the polity, of which doc- 
trine "las the 1 ife- blood. 
N O"T, I ,vill take as an exponent of this \vhole belief 
one ,vho canle forth into active life just at the time of 
the Nicene Council, and "Those nan1e has been ever since 
identified \vith the defence of that especial doctrine upon 
,vhich the ,vhole fabric of the Christian faith rested, 
nan1ely, the Godhead of Christ. St. .A.thanasius may ,vcll 
stand as the representative of those principles in virtue 
of which the Church maintained her faith ,vhen she coul(l 
not meet freely ill council, ,vhen her theology ,vas COll- 
tained in the forn1 of silnple faith rather thr.,n drt-nvn on t 
as an organic structure, 'v heu her bishops every,vhere 
had to meet the brunt of persecution, ,,-hen the action 
of her central and presiding Bishop \yas ban1pered by the 
perpetual jealousy of a hostile government; "Then, for 
all these reasons, the unity and in1pact of the ,vhole 
body, as one people, 'v ere exposed to a severer strain 
than at any other period. 
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I take this account of the nlind of St. Athanasius 
fronl one 'v ho has studied his ">Titiugs ,vith peculiar 
care, not to say ,vith the affection of a kindred 
spirit :- 
"This renowned Father is in ecclesiastical history the 
special doctor of the sacred truth \\"hich -,-\rius denied, 
bringing it out into shape and system so fully and lumi- 
nously, that he llJay 1e said to have exhausted his sub- 
ject, as far as it lies open to the hlunall intellect. Rut, 
besides this, ,yriting as a controversialist, not primarily 
as a priest and teacher, he accompanies his exposition 
of doctrine ,vith 11lanifestations of character ,y hich are 
of great interest and value. 
"The fuudanlelJtal idea ,vith ,vhich he starts in the 
controversy is a deep sense of the authority of tradition, 
,vhich he considers to have a definitive jurisdiction even 
in the interpretation of Scripture, though at the same 
time he seems to consider that Scripture, thus inter- 
preted, is a dOCllll1ent of final appeal in inquiry and in 
<1iEputation. Hence, in his vie,v of religion, is the nUlg- 
uitude of the evil ,vhich he is conlbating, and ,vhich 
exists prior to that extren1e aggravation of it (a10ut 
,vhich no Catholic can doubt) involved in the character- 
istic tenet of Ariallisl1I itself. AccordiHg to hin), opposi- 
tion to the ,vitness of the Church, separation fronl its 
cOlnmunion, private judgnlent over1enring the autho- 
risecl catechetical teaching, the fact of a l1cnonliuation, 
as men no,v speak,-this is a self-condemnation; and the 
heretical tenet, "Thatever it nlay happen to be, ,v"l1Ìch is 
its forlnal life, is a spiritual poison alHl llothiug else, 
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the so,ying of the evil OIle upon tbe good seed, in "That- 
evcr age and place it is found; and he applies to all 
separatists the Apostle's ,vords, '
rhey ,ycnt out from 
us, for they \\Tere not of us.' Accordingly, speaking of 
one Rhetorius, an Egyptian, ,yho, as 81. Austin tens us, 
taught that 'all heresies were in the right path and 
spoke truth,' he says that the in1picty of such doctrine 
is frightful to lllcntiolJ. 
" This is the explanation of the fierceness of his lan- 
guage 'v hen speaking of the Arians; they ,vere simply, 
as Elyn1tls, 'full of all guile and of all deceit, children of 
the devil, enemies of all justice,' BEO}Láxot-1y court in- 
fluence, by violent persecution, by sophistry, seducing, 
unsettling, perverting the people of God. 
"Athanasius considers Scripture sufficient for tbe 
proof of such fundamental doctrines as can1e into con- 
troversy during the Ârian troubles; but ,vhile in conse- 
quence he ever appeals to Scripture (and, indeed, has 
scarcely any other authoritative document to quote), he 
cver speaks against interpretilJg it by a private rule in- 
stead of adhering to ecclesiastical trac1itioll. 'Tradition 
is ,vith hÍ1n of supreme authority, including therein 
catechetical instruction, the teaching of the schola, ecu- 
lucnical belief, the 
póvr;}La of Catholics, the ecclesiastical 
scope, the analogy of faith, &c. 
" In interpreting Scripture, Athanasius ahyays assun1es 
that the Catholic teaching is true, and the Scripture 
must be eXplained by it. The great and essential diffe- 
rence bet\yeen Catholics and nOll-Catholics \yas, that 
Catholics interpreted Scripture by traditiol], and nOll- 
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Catholics by their O\Yll private j udgll1cnt. 1'hat not 
only l\.rians, but hei
etics generally, professed to 1e 
guided by Scripture, \ve kllO\V from Inauy \vitnesses. 
"'Vhat is strange to ears accustomed to Protestant 
modes of arguing, St. Athauasius Joes not silnply ex- 
pound Scripture, rather he vindicates it fronl the in1pu- 
tation of its teaching any but true doctrine. It is ever 
òp8óç;, he says, that is, orthodox; I mean, he takes it for 
granted that a tradition exists as a standard, \yith 
which Scripture n1ust, and \yith which it doubtless docs 
agree, and of \yhich it is the \yrittell confirmation aHd 
record. 
"rrhe recognition of this rule of faith is the basis of 
St. Athanasius's method of arguing against Ariallislll. 
It is not his ainl ordinarily to pTove doctrine by Scrip- 
ture, nor does he appeal to the private judgillent of the 
individual Christian in order to detern1Ïne \yhat Scrip- 
ture n1eans; but he assumes that there is a tradition 
substantive, independent, and authoritative, such as to 
supply for us the true sense of Scripture in doctrinal 
Inatters-a tradition carried on fro1H generation to gene- 
ration by the practice of catechisillg, and by the other 
Ininistratiolls of Holy Church. He does not ca.re to con- 
tend that no other meaning of certain passages of Scrip- 
ture besides this traditional Catholic sense is possible or 
is plausible, whether true or not, hut simply that any 
sense inconsistent \vith the Catholic is untrue-untrue 
Lecause the traditional sense is apostolic and tlecisiyc. 
,"Vhat he ,\Y:1S instructed in at school and in church, the 
voice of the CL"ristian peoplc\ the analogy of faith, tLe 
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ecclesiastical cþpóv1JJ.la, the writings of saints,-these are 
enough for hill1. lIe is in 110 sense an inquirer, nor a. 
mere disputant; he has received and he transn1its. Such 
is his position, though the expressions and turn of sen- 
tences which indicate it are so delicate and indirect, and 
so scattered about his pages, that it is difficult to collect 
then1 and to analyse "That they Ï1nply. 
"
rhe two phrases hy ,,,hich Athanasius denotes 
private judgn1cnt on religious matters, and his estimate 
of it, are 'their O\Yll views' and '"That they preferred;' 
as, for instance, 'laying down their private impiety as 
sonle sort of rule, they "\vrest all the divine oracles into 
accordance \yith it,' anù 'they make the language of 
Scripture their pretence, but instead of the true sense, 
so\ving upon it the private poison of their heresy,' aud 
, be who speaketh of his O\Yll speaketh a lie.' 
rhis is a 
COllU110n phrase \vith Athanasius, 'as he chose,' 'what 
they chose,' '\Vhell they choose,' '\yhOll1 they cLose;' 
the proceedings of the heretics being self-\villed frOll) 
first to last. 
"Revealed truth, to he \"hat it professes, must have 
an uninterrupted desceut fron1 the Apostles; its teachers 
must "be ullallin10us, and persistent in their ullallÍIuity ; 
ana it must bear no lnunall 111aster's name as its desig- 
nation. On the other hand, first novelty, next discord- 
ance, vacillation, change, thirdly, sectarianisn1, are con- 
sequences and tokens of religious error. 'These tests 
stand to reason for what is over and aboyc nature n1ust 
, 
C01l1e frolll divine revelatioll; and if so, it lllust descend 
from the yery date ,,
hen it ,vas revealet1, else it is but 
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matter of opinion, and opinions vary, and have no ,var- 
rant of perlnanencc, but depend upon the relati\Te ability 
and success of individual teachers, one ,yith another, 
froln Wh0111 they take their 11[t1110S. rrhe Fathers abound 
in passages which illustrate these three tests. 
"FrOlTI the first the Church had the po,ver, by its 
divinely appointed representatives, to declare the truth 
upon such 111atters in the revealed message or gospel 
tidings as fronl titue to tinlc caine into controversy; for 
unless it had this power, ho,v could it be 'the pillar 
and ground of the truth;' and these representatives, of 
course, v/ere the rulers of the (jhristian people, ,,-ho 
received as a legacy the depositum of doctrine fronl the 
Apostles, and by means of it, as need arose, exercised 
their office of teaching. Each bishop ,vas in his 0\\-11 
place the Doctor Ecclesiæ for his people; there was an 
appeal, of course, fronl his decision to higher courts, to 
the bishops of a province, of a nation, of a patriarchate, 
to the R0111an Church, to the Holy See, as the case 
111ight be; and thus at length a final deterluination ,yas 
arrived at, ,,-hich in consequence was the forulal teaching 
of the Church, and, as far as it ,,-as direct and cate- 
gorical, ,vas from the reason of the case the word of 
God. And being such, ,,-as certain, irroversiLle, obliga- 
tory on the in,varcl belief and reception of all subjects 
of the Church, or ,,"hat is called (le jÙle. 
" All this could not be other,yi
c if Chris tiallity ,vas 
to teach divine truth in contrast to the vague opinions 
and unstable cOlJjectures of hunlan philosophers and 
llloralists, and if as a plain consequence it nlust have 
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authoritative organs of teaching, and if true doctrines 
never ean be false, but \yhat is once true is al \vays true. 
"That the Church proclairns as true never can be put 
aside or altered, and therefore such truths are called 
definitions, as being boundaries or landmarks." 
Fronl all the above "it \yould 
\ppear that the t".o 
llUtÏll sources of revelation are Scripture and 1\'adition, 
that these constitute one Rule of Faith, and that some- 
tinlCs as a. COlllposite rule, sOllletimes as a double and 
co-ordinate, son1etinles as an alternative, under the 
?Jlagiste}IÙl1JZ, of course, of the Church, aud \yithout an 
appeal to the priyate judgnlellt of indiyiduals." 1 
N ow I conceive that the picture thus dra'Yl1 frOlll the 
"Tritings alid the practice of .L
thal)asius gives us, in 
fact, a palpable emboc1inlent of that spiritual po,yer by 
,vhich the Church defended alld carried on her faith 
frolll the Day of Pentecost to the Nicene Council; for 
the principles and. practice of .A.thanasius "
ere the prin- 
ciples and practice of the ,,
hole Church, and nothing 
short of the continuous action of the HoJy Spirit coulù 
have created and maintained a polity ,,-hose subjects 
,yere instinct \yith such a loyalty of mind, heart, and 
action. It \vas not a gift of learning; it 'YHS not philo- 
sophic po,yer of thought; it "ras not the scientific labour 
of theology, as in after medieval times, arranging in a 
ltuninous systeul the results of the Church's doctrine 
through ages of spiritual \varfare and trials of every 
kind. It is true that in all this period, as ,yell as ill the 


1 XeWluau, Notes on St. Athallasin
, pp. 51, 261, 26-f., ..J.5 2 , 250, 2..J.i, 
ISO, 82, 3 I 2. 
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succeeding four hundred years, the arlllonr of theology 
,yas ,,'rought out bit by bit through the blows of heresy, 
and not before St. John of DallulscuS did anyone ,york 
the separate pieces into a panoply. rr'he great mind 
and nobler heart of Origen even failed in the attenlpt. 
But fronl the beginning the Church moved on, filled 
\vith a diviue consciousness that it ,vas the Body of 
Christ, carrying the truth in its bosonl. Each bishop, 
each father, each \v-riter, and in a far higher degree the 
Councils, were conscious of this; but nlost of all in the 
Apostolic See, the centre of the \vhole body, ,vas such a 
conviction living and active, and exhil)ited in. all tbe 
various functions of spiritual rule. 
It is not possible fronl existing documents to forlH 
a continuous and detailed history of the ante-llicellc 
Church. l'hus, if any ,vill Hot accept the Church at 
the Nicene Council as an evidence of ,,,,hat the Church 
,vas in preceding times as to its constitution, principles 
of action, and faith, it is possiLle, through the nlere 
abscnce of ,yritten proof, to n1ake denials of those very 
things ","ithout \vhich the Nicene Council could neyer 
lU1.ve COlne together. rrhe spirit of negation luxuriates 
in that absence of docunlents \\'"hich more than anything 
else the state of persecution causcd. On the other hand, 
to the eyes of faith the grain of mustard seed planted 
by our Lortl Oll Cal v3.ry is Lecome, at the end of three 
hundred years, a tree which covers the ROllHtll \\Torld, 
and gives its fruits for the healing of the nations. 
1'he ,yriter just quoted says else,yhere, Ül treating the 
point ho,y far all accurate prescn tation of the doctrinc 
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respecting the Holy Trinity is found in the apologists 
of those times, that " it is a great n1isfortune to us that 
"
e have not had preserved to us the dogn1atic utter- 
ances of the ante-niceue Popes." 1 But I ,yould draw 
attention to a remarkable proof actually existing of the 
con1pleteness ,vith ,vhich the hierarchic principle had 
,,"orked itself out in the days of persecution. This testi- 
n10ny is the n10re valuable because it belougs to the 
very first year of the Church's freedom, the year 3 14. 
III that year, at the installce of the Elnperor Constantine, 
the Council of ArIes ,vas convoked as a representative 
Council of all the "rest. Up to this time the Council 
of Antioch, ,vhich deposed Pa:ul of San10sata, had been 
the most important and general. That of ArIes ,vas in 
a much greater degree a Council in which the bishops 
,vho sat represented their respective provinces, as, for 
instance, from the remote Britain the bishops of York 
and Londou aHd another British See ,vere present. 
The Council of ArIes then addresses in these terms 
Pope Sylvester :-" "r e ,vho, by the desire of the most 
religious En1peror, have been assen1blecl in the city of 
ArIes, bound together by the common bond of charity 
and the unity of the Church our l\lother, salute you, most 
glorious Pope, ,vith the Lefitting reverence. "T e have 
endured here n1en grievous and pernicious to our law 
and tradition, mell of un bridled n1ind. Both the present 
authority of our God, and the tradition a.nd rule of the 


1 Ne,,'nlal1, "Causes of the Rise and Successes of Arianislll," p. 252, a 
treatise which I have found a storehouse of information respecting the 
Church of the first three centuries. 
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truth have rejectell then1, for there ,yas in them no reason- 
able ground for pleading, no limit or proof for their 
accusations. Therefore, by the judgment of God and 
our l\Iother the Church, who knows aud approves her 
O"TlJ, they have either been condenlned or repudiate(l; 
and ,yould, most Leloved brother, that you could have 
been present at so great a spectacle; ,ye believe, indeed, 
that our sentence ,vould then have been nlore severe, 
and had your judgn1ellt been united with ours, our 
assenlbl}T ,yould have rejoiced ,yith a greater joy. 1311t 
you ,vere not able to leave that place in ,vhich the 
.L-\.postles daily sit, and their blood without intermission 
testifies the glory of God." 
'hell senùing to hinl the 
subjects of their decrees, they preface them ,vith the 
,vords, "It ,yas our pleasure that kno\vlcdge of this 
should be cOlumunicated to all by you ,yho hold the 
greater dioceses. "\Vhat ,ye have decreed by common 
counsel ,ve signify to your charity, that all 111ay know 
,,,,hat in future they are bound to observe. ....ind, first, 
as to the observation of the Lord's Pasch, that it ll)ay 
be kept on one day and at one tituc through the ,vhole 
world, and that according to custom you direct letters 
to all to this effect." 
But the Elllperor, neither a Christian nor a catechumen 
for n1any long years to come, writes to the Fathers of 
the Council: "'l'hey (the Donatists) ask for nlY judgnlent, 
,vho anl myself awaiting the juc1gnlcnt of Christ. For 
I say, as the truth is, the judglnent of bishops ought to 
be considered as if the Lord IIinlself ,yere pres en t and 
judging. For these may have no other nlÍud and no 
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other judgment but "That they have been taught hy the 
teaching of Christ. l 'Vhat, then, do those malignant 
lllen 
Tant, instruments, as I truly call them, of the 
devil? They desert heavenly in their search for earthly 
things. Oh, the rabid audacity of nlaniacs ! they inter- 
pose an appeal, as is custolllary in secular 111atters." 2 
The Council recognised the authority of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul ruling for ever in the See of Ronle, as 
the Pope at the present day attests in solenln dOCulllents 
that same rule ,,
hen he uses the ,vords, "By the autho- 
rity of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul," adding to 
them, II and by our o
-n; " and the Enlperor clearly 
understands the distinction bet,,-een secular and eccle- 
siastical judgments. In the former he kno\vs himself 
to be the judge of ultinlate appeal. In the latter he 
recognises the bishops as holding the lllagisterium of 
Christ Hinlself, and that their judgnlellts are His, as if 
He "\yere present among them. 'Vhat stronger attestation 
of the Church's freedolll ill bel' ecclesiastical and dog- 
matic judgments from the State's control could be given 
than this spontaneous declaration by the head of the 
Roman empire? And it is to be noted that he places 
the ground of that freedom and the force of its authority 
in the ma o 'isteriunl of Christ transmitted to the rulers 
o 
of the Church. 
How did the successor of Nero, Donlitian, Trajan, and 
Decius come to this kno,vledge? That is a subject 
which requires special consideration. 


1 
ragisterio. 


2 
ransi, tonl. ii. pp. 469-477. 
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CHAPTER 'TIfl. 


THE ACTUAL RELATION BET\VEEN CHURCH AKD STATE 
FR01\I THE DAY OF PENTECOST TO CONSTANTINE. 


17w Ch1J1'ch's Battle f01'" Independence orc]' against thc R01nan 
E1JtpÚ'e. 


IN the period before Christ, the t\yO Po\yers, as ,,"'ell in 
every polity over the earth as in the vast congloluerate 
called the llornan Empire, beginning together, gre\y up 
ill fast alliance. Such a thing as the Civil Power in any 
particular polity putting uucler ban and persecuting the 
rcligion of its people ,vas unkuo\vn. III the Roman city, 
as originally constituted, the .union ,vith religion, as 
an everyday "\\Tork of life, ,vas especially intin1ate and 
strong. It subsisted no less ,vhen Rome ruled from 
N e\vcastle to Babylon; for under the supremacy of the 
Emperor as Pontifex 
Iaxin1us all the various nations 
,vere a1lo,ved the free exercise of their ancestral rites. 
Such ,vas the state of the relation between the t\yO 
Po\yers at the Day of Pentecost; such it had been from 
the first creation of hun1an society. A foreign conqueror 
might, it is true, persecute the gods and the priests of a 
na.tion which he conquered, as Call1byses, when, ,yith the 
zeal of a Persian ,yorshipper of the single Sun-gael, he 
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burst upon the golls of Egypt; but this state of things 
usually passcd a\vay, ,vhen conquest lJecame settled into 
possession; and in the Roman P cace each country and 
city ,vas ill stable possession of its gods, its rites, its 
temples, and an10ng the rest the Jew might every\vhere 
have his synagogue for his O"
ll people and \vorshil' 
God. 
Close and permanent as the alliance bet\Veell the t",..ü 
po\yers of civil governn1ent and religious \yorship, founded 
ill the original constitution of hlUl1an things, bad been 
up to the tÏ111e of Christ, yet in the n1incls of the people 
the t,vo function
 of ciyil governnlent and of \yorship 
had ever been distinct. It is true that in 111atter of 
practice the ever gro\ying 1110ral corruption of Gentilisn1 
had tended to subordinate \yorship to gOYCrllluent, the 
priest to the ruler. Nevertheless, though the Elnperor 
,vas ImperatoI' to his arll1Y, the possessor of tribunitial 
anll consular po,yer in the State, and like,vise Pontifex 
l\Iaximus in religion, such a concentration of distinct 
po\vers in his single person did not efface in the Ininds 
of the nlany peoples subjected to his s,,"'ay the dis- 
tinction itself of the po,yers \yielded by him. A vast 
number of various priesthoods subsisted in the different 
countries untouched aud unn1edclled \vith by hÏ111. lIe 
was, in fact, by virtue of his religious pontificate, au- 
llexed to his civil principate, the conservator of all these 
rites, re1igious customs, and priesthoods. 
rhe meddling 
,vith them \vas a violation of his l)ontificate. Anubis ill 
Egypt, Astarte in Syria, Cybele in Phrygia, :àlillerva at 
.Athens, no less than Jupiter on the cal)itoI, found their 
2c 
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defender and guardian on the ralatine ::\Iount, ,yhil(\ 
Augustus did not disdain to have a daily sacrifice offered 
for hinl in the templc at J erusalenl, for the J e\yish \yor- 
ship ,vas part of the llon1an cODBtitution. fie ".as patron 
as well as su ppliall t. 
Thus at the tinle the Holy Ghost calnc dO\Yll upon 
the Apostles on the Day of Pentecost there \yas strict 
alliance in all the provinces of the ,yorld-empire between 
secular rule and religious worship; an alliance in ,vhich 
\vorship \vas, it is true, subordinate to secular rule, lJut 
fostered and guarded by it. Thc eye of a 'rrajan ,yonId, 
}10 doubt, discern a COlnnlon elcl11ent in all the religious 
of ,vhich he ,vas the official guardian, and it ".as eyeD 
for the security of the inlnlortal gods at l10111e that 
Anubis should bark in Egypt, though he \yould not be 
allo"recl \vith Ìlllpunity to deceive the Inatrons of Rome/ 
and that Astarte, under the public authority, should 
have trains of female priestesses, in Syria. 'fhe fixed 
idea of the Roman EUlperors nlight be said to have heen 
to keep these party-coloured provinces, ,vith their ances- 
tral gods and rites, in due and legitÎlnate enjoynlent of 
their o\yn property, \vithout encroaching on that of their 
neighbours. And l\Iarcus Aurelius \vas not deterred by 
his philosophic pantheism from offering nlultitudes of 
,vhite oxen for the success of the Ron1an arms, but he 
sanctioned the perpetration of the most fearful tortures 
upon Christian confessors in the arena of Lyons, and 
in1puted their patience of death to a sort of Galilean 
obstinacy. "Thy did he, ,vho sacrificed to Jupiter, 


1 See J osephlls, J ud. Alltiq., L 18, c. 4. 
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".hile 1e ,vas an outspoken Positivist, persecutr helief 
in Christ? 
Ijet us elH.leavour to give a distinct and adequate 
au:'nver to this question. 
'rhe subsisting alliance bet-w'een civil authority and 
religious ,yorship, ,vhich existed in the Roman ,vorlcl, 
,,-hatever the particular gods ,,-orshipped, and rites and 
cUðtoms practised in the various countries composing it 
11light be, ,vas interrupted and snapped asunder by the 
proclamation of the Gospel as an universal religion. It 
i
 true that in the first t\vel ve years, ,,-hile the Apostles 
addressed thenlselves to the J e,vish people, ,yhercver 
they might be, inviting them to accept Jesus as the 
(
hrist, the liberty to do this, ,vithiu the various syna- 
gogues, nlight be covered by the liberty accorJed to the 
J e,yish race every'" here on Roman soil to practise their 
o\\-n religion as a thing handed dO,"Vll to them fro III 
their ancestors. So long as it was a question of J e,,-ish 
law-in the ,,-ords of the Ronlan pro-prætor, the brother 
of Seneca, at Corinth-the protection of an undoubtedly 
sanctioned religion, to use the phrase of Tertullian, 
"TouId yeil from censure the action of the ..A.postles; but 
as soon as, and in proportion ás the kingdom of Christ 
canle forth to the Gentiles as an univerbal religion-so 
soon as Christ ,vas declared to them to be the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world-so soon as ITlen "
ere 
distinguished as Christians, as they ,yere already at 
Antioch, that is, recognised to be not a J e\yish sect, but 
the adherents of a substantive religion ,yith distinct 
hclief, which ,vas repudiated by the n1ass of J e"
s, a 
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religion of universal import, ,yhich ,yas founded Oll the 
Person of a llcdeelner, the Godnlall 'v ho had come intu 
the ,,,"orld., lived as a man, died, and risen again, and 
,vho called upon all men to 1e I-:Iis followers, ,vhetb er 
J e,vs or Gentiles, it bec
llne evident that the tolcratiolJ, 
llay more, the support and guarantee for all religions 
,vhich "
ere subsisting equally for the various peoples of 
tbe Roman Empire, did not apply to the follo\yers of 
the ne\v religion. St. Paul, for instance, as a ringleader 
of the Galilean sect, was punishable alid "Tas punished 
by the J e\vish Sanhedrin1, as infringing ,vllat they con- 
sidered the orthodox Jewish belief, and this conduct of 
the Jewish authority, every,vhere pursued to,vards the 
Christiaus, dre,v upon them the attention of the Ronlan 
magistrates. 'rhe cuhnination of this conduct and policy 
'\
as seen as to its result in the persecution set on foot 
by Nero, under ,J ewish instigation, and the act of Nero 
seems to have had the permanent effect of establishing 
the illicitness of the Christian faith, in the sight of 
Roman la\v. l'he destruction of the Temple of Jeru- 
salen1, as the seat of J e\vish ,yorship, completely estab- 
lished the severance of the Christian people from the 
J e"rs, and gave thelu religious independence "Tith all its 
honour and all its perils. 
For "That ,vas their position towards that universal 
heathendom which surrounded them on all sides? 
Take the three great constituents of belief, of worship, 
and of government, which we been have considering in 
their several departments, in their relations ,yith each 
other, and in tbeir co-iuherence. 
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Heathendolll, under the s"
ay of Tiberius, lay stretched 
out over the vast regions of the enlpirc in nunl Lerless 
varieties of costume wrhich covered an ic1clltity of sub- 
stance. The dark lllystcrious forms of Egyptian gods, 
the gods of Greece arrayed in hUlllan shapes of con- 
8un1ll1ate loveliness, the voluptuous rites of Syrian 
goc1desses, the soher and honlc]y deities of ancient 
Ronlo vested sonle,vhat a,1vk,yarclly in the robes of their 
Grecian congeners, tl)e local deities, nlouutaill oreads 
and river naiads, which had their seat ill every city and 
district of civilised or sen1i-barbarous provinces, the 
representatives of oriental traditions, philosophies, and 
l'oligions,-all these had part in a ,yorsLip offered by 
SOllle or other subjects of R0I11e. .And no,v went forth 
frOln city to city preachers ,,
ho proclaÌ1ned to all "Tho 
"
onld hear then1 that there "
as one God alone ,,
ho 
had made out of nothing, by an act of the purest 
ii-eowill, the heavens and the earth, and that He made 
also of one blood the hUlllan inhabitants of this earth. 
And they declared that this one God ,yas not only the 
Creator of all matter and of all spirit, of all 111e11 in all 
nations, but that in order to redeen1 thelll fronl a 
terrible slavery into ,vhich they had fallen, ][e had 
sent His O'Vll Son, one in nature ,,
ith I-linl
clf, in 
hun1au form among then1, to die the death of a male- 
factor upon the cross, ,,
hich ,yas the legal punisllluent of 
the slave in the non1an la,v for capital crill1es; nor only 
to die but bv risin o ' Ho-ain in the saIne bodr" in ,,
hich 
, .J 0 0 .J 
JIe had died, to attest the truth of IIis Inissio]}, and to 
(I'ather all lllen too-ether , the frccllulll and the slave, tho 
'=' 0 
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TIolnan conqueror aud the most abject of his serfs, in 
oue religious conlmunity. 1"hus the san1e Ol1e God 
,yho ,vas Creator, ,vas proclai111ed to be TIedeell1er. 
Ana, further, the nan1e of tLis God, con1111unicatecl iu 
the very rite '\vhich admitted into 11lenlbership with the 
religion, disclosed a. third Divine Person, ,,"'hose ,york 
,vas pre-eminently a ,york belonging to the one God 
alone, for it ,vas to sanctify, by HiH presence in their 
hearts, all its members. 
Thus these preachers proclaimed, as the basis of aU 
they taught to their hearers, belief in a God ,vho ,vas 
One 1 and ,vho ,,"as l'hree; who ,vas single and alone, 
but outside the conception of number, and ,yho ,vas at 
once Creator, Recleenler, antI Sanctifier altogether. 
.A..lid they proclaimed this to peoples ,yho had every 
conceivable variety of gods, 111ale and female, to W110111 
various functions, 1l0Wll to the lo,vest employulents in 
the service of mankinù, ",-ere assigned, accorJil1g to the 
caprice or the inherited traditions of their ""'or
hippers. 
'Vhat \vas the position of these preachers to'\vards the 
yarious deities and their ,yorshippers ,,"'ho occupied the 
llomal1 empire? It is obvious that it ,,"'as one of an 
absolute uncolnpronlising hostility. And it is plain 
that, on the other side, all who did not closely and in1- 
pa.rtially cxalnine their doctrine, \yould count thenl to 
Le " godless," and treat then1 accordingly. 
'rhis, the barest outline of the prÌIna.ry and funda- 
lllelltal belief as to the all-ÌInportant being of God, on 
,vhich all further developnlcut of teaching rested, is 
1 See St. Basil, Ep. 141. 
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sufficient to exhibit the illtense opposition uet,veell 
Christianity and that ,vhich it ,yas attenlpting to c1Ü
- 
place in the l1latter of belief. 
But uelief Lecolnes concrete and actual in ,vorship. 
"Vhat "
as the 1yorsbip offered by the nations of the 
ROllUtn ell1J.->ire to thcir various gods 1 l?ronl end to 
cud this yast region ,va;-.; coyered ",yith nUt.gnificent 
tenlples, rich ,yith the offerings of successive genera- 
tions, ,,'herein day by day and often Inany times a day 
sacrifices of Ii Villg auinlals ,vere offered by priests 
appointed to that end. I only refer here to this rite 
of sacrifice, because I have d "celt sufficiently upon it in 
a forn1e1' place. r1'he varieties of the 1\
orship aCC0111- 
panyiug it ",ycrc great, but the substance of the rite 
idell tical; the n UI11 bel' and lunllCS and offices of the 
deities to ",yh01l1 it ,vas offered 1\
ere bC1\
ildering.l The 
Cust0111S alid traditions ,yl1Ïch encircled these various 
temples and the rites offered in thenl struck their roots 
into the fanlily, the social, and t.he political life of the 
variou
 peoples ::UllOlJg 1\ T hich they stood. 
"That, a::; OYer against this "palpable array of sense," 
,vas the Christinn ,yorsbip \y hich the 11ew teachers 
brought ,,-ith thenl 1 
It ,,"as ,,,ithdra\Yll into the iUllèr1110st recess of the 
Christian society itself. }}'or lUal1Y g
neratiolls they had 
not public churches, but "Tere reduced to nleet in secret. 


1 For lll:-;tallce:{, see the ahno:::t increlliLle account in De Cidtate Dei 
vi. 9; and, again, Clelllellt of Alexandria, Uohortatio, p. 81 (Potter's ed.) ; 
what I have 
aÌll is in exact ac
ordallce with St, Athanasiu:" ùe Inc. 
Yel'hi, sec. 46. 
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And those ,yho shared the Christian ll1C1111ershin 1'e- 
.J.. 
ceived, in aSSeIl} Llies held in the silence of the early 
lnorning, under cover of sonle private house, a victim 
,vhich they adored as the very Body aHcl Blood of the 
Goel who for their sakes had becoll1e incarnate, for their 
sakes also had suffered His Body to be 1rokeu, and His 
Blood poured out. Illstead of the sacrißces of slain 
animals, ,vhose 1100cl "
as spril1klecl upon the ,yorship- 
])ers, the Christian receivcd the Immaculate LanlL of 
God, offered npon a 111ystical altar, in COnl111enloratioll 
of that one Sacrifice by virtue of ,vbich he \yas a 
Christinn. 
If the contrast in belief bet"
een the one Christian 
Goel and the 111any gods of heathendonl ,,,,as great, the 
contrnst 1etwcen heathen sacrifices and the one Chris- 
tian Sacrifice ,,"as at least as great-perhaps tIle 11101"<: 
,vondcrful in this, that ,,
hile natural reason fought in 
every human breast for the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity, no reason nor thought of man could eycr haye 
imagined a Sacrifice at once so tren1endous and so 
gracious as that ,vLich the Christian ,yorshipped, ,yhcre- 
in the \Tictinl w'hich received his honlnge contained 
and imparted his life. 
But if the tloctrine of the Divine Unity destroyed the 
heathen goels, antl so rendered its adhercll ts liable to he 
called "godless" Ly their ,,"orshippers, no less did the 
doctrine of the C
hristiall Sacrifice, which aLolished at a 
stroke the "Thole ,vorship of heathendonl, create the 
keenest antagonisnl; they ,vho were ,vithout gods 'vcre 
said to be ,yjthout altars; tIler ,yho never prescnted 
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thenlselves at the heathen sacrificeB w'ere accounted aR 
outcasts and sacrilegious men \y11o renounced all piety. 
Yet complete and thorough as the antagonisn1 dra\Yll 
forth in these t\yO great points of belief and \yorship, 
perhaps the third constituent element of the Christian 
society, its governnlent, was even nlore calculated to 
awaken the jealousy and excite the resentment, if not 
of the various peoples \y hich composed the empire, at 
least of the Roman rulers. 
The priests \vho nliuistered in the nlultitudiuou:-; 
temples to the v
n.jous deities of the TIonlan \yorlel, ,vere 
as various as tbe objects of their v.Torship. No conlmon 
hierarchy held together the priests of Egyptian, Asiatie, 
Hellenic, Roman gods, and all the iuternlediate grad[l- 
tions. But far more than this, there ,vas an absence 
of hierarchy in the particular or national gods of each 
several country; the priest of Jupiter had nothing to 
do 'with the priest of ..Ltl.pollo, the priest of Juno, and the 
rest. 1'he conception of nlallY gods had Ültrocluced 
unnumbered \veaknesses, al10111alies, and incongruities 
into the arrangements of their nlinistcrs. 'Y11en th[lt 
"T hich ,vas \vorshipped \yas divided, the nlinisters of tL0 
several parts becan1e rivals, \yith this grand result, a8 
it affected the civil pO\\ìer, that it stood in one great 
lunss of solid unity over agaÎ!lst different religions, 
varying in their objects, crossing each other, contra- 
dicting each other. Thus it ,yas that the original 
independence of divine ,yorship had been lost; 110 one 
of tbese various priesthoods could 11laintain any real 
opposition to the civil ruler; no one of thenl presentecl 
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any body of concordant doctrine \vhich l11an's n1ÏnLl 
could approve, or his heart acccpt. That \y hich ought 
to be lllost sacred anlong men \yas by internal contra- 
dictions Lcconlc \ycak and contelllptible. 
liu \Y, on the other hand., Btood the case of the Chris- 
tian society as to government 1 
Anù here as for a long tillle the Christian altar lay 
concealed from the sight of the heathen, and they klle\\" 
not IIilll "Tho \vas offered 011 it, so for a long tinlc the 
Christian ruler \VaH \vithdra \Vll frolll recognition. They 
did not even 
urll1ise that ,vhich gre,v up gradually and 
silently' in the lllidst of thenl : the establishnlent, that is, 
of a ueïV spiritual po\ver, of one po\yer for allnatiol1s, of 
a spiritual governor in every city, a l11elllber of this one 
po\ver. It lllay safely be said that while Trajan aiel 
not apprchend the existence of any such po\yer in his 
elllpire, Decius had COll1e to the kno\ylec1ge of it, and 
. 
he liked it so little that it ,vas said of him by au eye- 
witness ho
'" he ,,"ould rather hear of n. conlpetitor for 
Lis throne than of a Bishop LeilJg set at ROllle ill the 
See of Peter. 
nut froIn the lJcgiuning the po\yer \yas there, COll- 
cealell in the hlunJlity of the lllustarcl seed, ,,,hile it 
rested upon the authority of Hilll ,vho had dropped the 
seed into the soil. 
l'his po\ycr of spiritual goyernment ,vas nea', in that 
it sprung fro III the Person of our Lord Hinlself, and 
until lIe cOllllnUllicated the charge coutained in it, diel 
not exist. It 'YHS poilltcd out in type and prophecy 
to .L\.Jalu, to 
 oall, alid to 1\loses, hut realised in lIinl 
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at I-lis resurrection. rrhus, ,,
hereas these priesthood
 
,yhich it canlC to displace were the ultimate fornl of 
corrup
ion illto ,vhich the original ,vol'sLip instituted 
by God ,,
hen mall fell had sunk, the Redeemer, in the 
,york of His dispensation, sent forth this pastorship of 
spiritual rule afresh from Himself, gave it to Peter and 
IIis ..L\..postle
, and propagated it through them npon 
earth. 
For this reason, as coming from one ,vho was Lord 
of all, it was one for all nations. Corresponding to the 
unity of the Triune God, and the unity of the Chri
- 
tian Sacrifice, it ",vas one ill its origin, its duration, its 
effect. "That greater contrast could there possibly 1e 
than 1et"
eell the diyersity and contradiction of heathen 
priests 11linistering in l1ulllberless religions, and the 
unity of the Christian priesthood, a replication in every 
instance of Christ's person, bet"
eell "
orships yarying 
with eyery country in their Learers aud their rites, and 
the unity of the CLristiall episcopate, a replication of 
His charge to feed His sheep, restilJ g on one Sacrifice as 
unique as its o\yn rule. 
And, again, that ,yhich ,yas one in origin, duration, 
and effect, stretched itself forth and dilated itself to 
en} brace every city, placing at its head a. spiritual ruler, 
,yho 'Y3S distillct Lut not separate fr0111 his fello,ys; ,Y}Jf. 
preached one doctrine and ministered to one "
orsbip, 
as he also participated in o}}e po,ver. 
If we enlbrace in one view the three constitucnts on 
,vhich "\ve have touched-belief, ,vorship, aHd goverH- 
Inent-allcl contenlplate t.he Christian people ,yhich is 
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its outcome, ho\v total a contrast does it present in the 
Christian habit of life to that of the heathen. The 
Christian worships a single God, ,vho hy the greatest of 
mysteries is at once one and three; ,vho has a triple 
personality; he partakes of a worship in which that 
God, offered first as a \Tictim for hill1, hecomes his Food; 
he is governed by 011e ,y ho bears the person of that 
God, "Those priesthood is the foundation of his rule, and 
whose teaching is bound up \vith both rule and ,vorship. 
That which the heathen ca]led nature ,yas to the Chris- ' 
tian the ever-Jiving operation of a creative hand hiding 
under shapes ,vhich met the senses all illinlitaLle power, 
,visdom, and goodness; and the nlnjesty of the God 
whom he thus adored ,vas presented to hin1 in the holiest 
rite of his worship as the Victim ,vho redeemed him, and 
the lfood ,vhich nourished his spiritual life. Greek and 
Egyptian, Syrian and .L
fricall, Ron1an and barbarian, it 
was difficult to say from ,vhich he \yas nlost removed in 
all his thoughts of Goel and man, and the ,,"orld around. 
But to the whole body of people thus created it was 
the shifting of the basis on which the heathen State 
rested, because it was the discovery of the one Lord 
from ,vhonl all rule descended, and in "Those name it 
,vas administered. The Roman ruled not in vÜ-tue of 
the principle that one God had made all the nations of 
the earth of one blood, and partitioned the kingdoms of 
the earth among then1, but by virtue of the fact tbat 
the children of the wolf-cub had l)cen the strongest in 
fight and the firn1cst in discipline, and had reduced a 
hundred peoples beneath their s,yay". 
rhe Roman hÍ1n- 
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self \vorshipped and protected in others the \yorshi p of 
ancestral, that is, national gods, and the God of the 
Christians claÍIned not to be national, and to dethrone 
then1 all. 
rhe nOlnan, ana the nations he held in su b- 
jectiou, believed ill a. nlultitude of tl'aditioliary doctrine
 
respecting the earth and its inhabitants, and the power:s 
presiding over then1, 80n1e true and some false, n1ixecl 
up in each case \yith peculiar and national interests, and 
all these the Christian s\yept a'\
ay in the sublime belief, 
austere at once and tender, of a single Being \,,!to 
created, sustained, and ruled all, \yi th the love of a 
Creator for all, while He kept ,vatch over every thought, 
,vord, and action of every rational creature; that is, 
,vho ,vas J uclge and ne,varder, as well as Creator. ADd, 
lastly, this new Christian people held as the very bonrl 
of its existence that being the Body of Christ, it ,vas to 
embrace all nations, and be co-extensiye 1vith the earth, 
co-enduring \vith luan's race. 
This \yas the people and the po\yer \vhich, having 
been more or less cOllcealed cluriug five generations from 
the \vatcbful eyes of Ron1an statesn1en, may be said to 
have come forth and sho\vn itself by the multiplication 
of its numbers and the tenacity of its purpose, and the 
:fixity of its doctrines in the time of l\Iarcus Aurelius, 
and \vhich five more gellcratiouG of Ronutns, until the 
tin1e of Constantine, either watched \vith ever-increasing 
anxiety, or tolerated in the mistaken hope of assin1Ì- 
lating, or finally contellcled with for life or death in 
fearful persecutions. 
And this \yas the people and po,yer before \yhich the 
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Ell1pcror 
Iarcus Aurelius, ,yhCll he sa,y it ill the persons 
of \vornen aud slaves and aged men, \ybo sacrificed their 
lives for their belief, lost his philosophic indifference, 
and persecuted it as if he had been a voluptuous pro- 
fligate like Nero, or a cruel tyrant like Dornitian. 
'That the belief, the worship, and the spiritual gov- 
ernn1ent \vhich carried both, had been fronl their first 
appearance in the reign of Tiberius independent of the 
imperial rule, ,vhose officer crucified their Founder, under 
the title of the I(ing of the J e\vs, ,ye have seen in all 
the preceding chapters. But ho\y ,vas this independence 
actually acquired and 111aintained 
 By \Y}Htt talislnan 
did the Christians compel the ernperors to acknowledge 
that there ,vere things of God to Le rendered to Goel, 
as ,veIl as things of Cresar to be rendered to Cæsar 
 
For \vhen this fight began the Emperor clainlecl all 
things, the things of Cæsar as En1peror, and the things 
of God as Pontifex l\IaxÏInus. 
l\lelito, Bishop of Sardis, addressing an apology for 
the Christian faith to l\larcus Aurelius, besought hin1 to 
"protect a philosophy ,vhich was nurtured together and 
began together \vith Augustus ;"1 and, in fact, it was at 
the moment ,vhell Augustus closed the temple of Janus, 
and proclaimed that there was peace in the Roman 
world, that our Lord ,,"'as born at Bethlehem. 'l'hirty- 
three }-rears after, He ,vas crucified by the governor of a 
province ,vho represented the person of the Emperor 
'fiberius, and on tbe ground that he had infringed the 


1 A fragment of this apology is preserycd for us in Eusebius' History, 
i v. 
6. 
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rights of that enlperor by calling IIinlself L\.iug of the 
J C\ys. Fortlnvith, \vhen "Peter rose up in the nlidst 
of the brethren" to propose the appoilltnlcnt of a t"\yclfth 
apostle, that he might take the place of the traitor who 
had betrayed his J.\1laster to death, ,ve are told the number 
of the persons together "
af; alJout a hundred and t-\vellty. 
'fhis nunlber, then, indicated those disciples of our Lord 
,,"'ho had been gained during His n1Ínistry, and 1rere 
theìl at Jerusalem. ,Ve have another indication of 
nunlbers, "There it is said that our Lord, l)efore His 
ascension, ,vas seen by "nlore than five hundred brethren 
at once," 1 which would indicate the larger number of 
J [is adherents in Galilee. 
These two statements give a notion as to the extent 
to ,vhich the teaching of our J
ord had been accepted 
\vhen the event of His public execution took place, 
\vhich ,vas intended by those ,vho brought it about to 
effect the destruction of His claim to teach the \,,"orld, 
and ,,"'llich \\Tas calculated, according to all human judg- 
luent, to produce the effect intended. 
'The empire of Augustus, and" the philosophy nur- 
tured and begun together \vith it," took their several 
courses, and at the end of three hundred years the great- 
est man who had sat upon the throne of Augustus in 
all that interval came to the conclusion that the Chris- 
tian Church was become the po\ver of the time. "That 
makes the greatness of Constantine, ,,"e have been told, 
lllakes him one of those characters in the world's history- 
\vho are the individual expression of the spirit of their 
1 J Cor. xv. 6. 
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tilHc, is, that he uuùer.3tooù his time, that he perceive<1 
the ,veakuess and po\verlcssness of the heathcn world, 
the in\yard dissolution of the old helicf:<3; that the 
Christian faith \vas alone the substantial po\ycr of the 
tilne, the Christian faith, as the Corpus Christianorum, 
in the strollg, flexible, and yet cOlnpact organisation of 
the Catholic Church, as seen ill its one episcopate. 
Constantine knew Christianity only ill this fornl; aUtl 
the nlajestic unity into \vhich the episcopate of the 
Church had already gro"
ll \yas for hÜH so inlposing that 
he sa\v ill the Christian Church 1 the IJo\ycr through 
\vhich the Roman empire, greatly needing a regcnera- 
tion, could alone be nUtùe capable of it. 'fhat was the 
real po\yer \vhich could give a lle\v basis to the State 
\Vhell it \vas falling into self-ùissolutioll. 
'ro indicate the greatness of the change involved ill 
the action of the ROl1lan elnperor, \ve nlay here use the 
,yords of St. Gregory the Great to the Anglo-Saxon 
I\:.ing Ethelbert, when he \vrote to hinl at the end of the 
sixth century: "Illustrious Son, guard careful1y the grace 
,,
hich thou hast received hy a diviue gift; hasten to 
extend the Christian faith all long the peoples subject to 
thee, for lIe \yill render the nalne of your glor
y. yet nlore 
glorious to your posterity, \vllose honour you seek and 
preserye in the ,yorld. For so Constantine, nlost pious 
emperor of old, calling back the Roman cOlllmonwealth 
from the perverted worship of idols, subjected it \yith 
hinlself to Jesus Christ, our onlnipotent Lord God." 2 


t 
t\..s Baur, Die tlrei ersten Jahrhunùerte, p. 464, attests. 

 St. Greg. I Epi;)t. xi. 66. 
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nut ,vhat had passed in the interval, since the officer 
of 1'iberius crucified the Head, that the successor of 
TiLcrius, Constantine, should recognise the Body as the 
only po\ver ",vhich could hold together his tottering 
State 1 
'Vhat had happened was such facts as these. 
After the Jews had spent their utmost n1alice in per- 
secuting the Christian messengers, first at Jerusalem, 
upon St. Stephen's death, and then throughout the 
empire, "\vherever the authority of the Sanhec1rim could 
reach them, Nero, the last elnperor of the fan1ily of 
Augustus, moved by Jewish instigation, turned upon 
Ohristians the accusation of burning Rome, and sle". 
,vhat the Roman historian calls a "huge multitude" of 
them, with torments so atrocious that pity for them 
began to arise even among those "\vho hated them. 
Secondly, at the distance of another generation, Do- 
mitian slew his cousin, even while he held the consulate, 
and an unkno,vn number of other Christians, on the 
imputed charge of impiety, that is, of deserting the 
heathen gods. 
Thirdly, twenty years later, in the time of Trajan, "\ve 
learn, by his correspondence "\yith Pliny, that the Inere 
profession of the Christian faith ,vas a capital crime; 
and the punishment of Ignatius, in the Roman amphi- 
theatre, made his name famous to all future generations. 
'Ve kno,v not to how many in the reign of Trajan the 
profession of the Christian faith ,vas the sacrifice of life. 
But the Bishop of Antioch, if the most illustrious, "
as 
far from the only victim. 


2 D 
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Fourthly, an abundance of nlartyrs in the reign of his 
successor, Hadrian, testifies the contilluance and the ex- 
ercise of this la \v proscribing the Christian professiou. 
'fhe noble Roman matron who \vitnessed the execution 
of her seven children is an instance ho\v savage a mHn 
of letters alid curious taste could be, \Vhell there \vas a 
question of Christian realities crossing his feelings as a 
heathen. 
Fifthly, the reign of l\Iarcus Aurelius, noblest of 
heathen rulers, is conspicuous for the number of its 
luartyrs, in .L\.sia l\Iinor and in Gaul, as \vell as at 11ome; 
for the increasing number of the Christians had no\v 
brought the religion into general notice. It is of this 
time that Ireuæus, an eye-\vitness, shortly himself to be 
one of those he commemorates, \vrites "that the Church 
in every place, on account of that love \vhich she Leal's 
to God, sends for\yard a multitude of martyrs in every 
time to the Father; while all the rest (by \vhich he 
lueans the various sects), not only are not able to sho\v 
this thing among them, but do not even say that such 
a martyrdonl is necessary. . . . For the reproach of those 
,vho suffer persecution for the sake of justice, and endure 
all penalties, and are done to death for their affection 
to\vards God and their confession of His Son, these the 
Church alone continuously maintains, often thereby 
weakened, and straight\vay increasing its members, and 
beconling entire again." 1 Of this time Eusebius writes, 
that by the attacks made in various cities through the 
enmity of the populace calling upon the magistrates to 
1 Irenæus, iv. 33, 9. 
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execute the hL\Ys, "lllartyrs ahnost llUl1lberless "
ere 
conspicuous through the \\'hole '''arId.'' 1 
Sixthly, after another generation, in the time of 
Septilllius Severus, Euscbius states that there \\
erc 
martyrdoms ill every part of the Church. This is the 
time of ,vhich 1'ertullian ,vrites that Christians were 
110\V every\vhere, anù from their numbers ,vould have 
been able to ,yage a civil ,yar ,vith their persecutors, 
had their religion permitted then1. Of this also an 
eye-,,
itness, Clement of Alexandria, says, "It ,vas a 
good ren1ark of Zeno about the Indians, that he ,youltl 
rather see one Indian roasted than hear any number of 
arguments about the endurance of pain. But ,ve have 
every day a rich stream displayed before our eyes of 
Inartyrs roasted, in1paled, and beheaded. 
\..ll these the 
fear of the law has been a tutor to lead to Christ, and 
has ,yrought thenl up to sho\v their piety by shedding 
their blood. 'God hath stood in the congregation of 
gods, and being in the 111ic1st of them He juùgeth god
.' 
'Vho are these 1 rrhey ,y ho are superior to pleasure; 
they \vho conquer sufferings; they ,vho kno\y each thing 
,vhich they do; possessors of true knowledge, ,yho have 
nlastered the \yorld." 2 This \vas the time ,vhen Origen, 
a youth of seventeen, tried to share ,vith his father, 
Leonides, the nlal'tyr's cro\vn, \vhile death, as the result 
of sufferings undergone in confession, ,vas reserved for 
him fifty years later in the persecution under Decius. 
)Iany ,yri tings of Tertullian bear ,,?itness of the perse- 


1 Eusebiu
, Rist., v. I. 
2 Clement, Strom., ii. 20, p. 49.1-, TOÙS Î'JlWUTlKOÙS, TOÙS TOÛ K6up.ov p.dfovas. 
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clltion of his o\vn time, respecting ,,"hich he says: " You 
crucify and impale Christians; you tear open their 
sides with hooks; ,ye lay dov{ll our nccks; we arc 
driven before ,,"ild beasts; ""c are burnt in fires; \VC 
are banished into islands." 1 
Again, \ve pass thirty years, in which, while enlperors 
hold their hands, yet individual Christians suffer under 
the law which proscribes their religion in general, and 
then \ve come to a seventh persecution of great severity 
under the Emperor lVlaximinus, ,vhich lasts for three 
years. After another interval of ten years we reach 
the great persecution of Decius, the eighth in nU111Der, 
\vhich aims with decision at the general destruction of 
th e Christian clergy an d people. 
The ten years ,vhich COlllmence ,,"ith the reign of 
Decius contain also t\VO general persecutions under the 
En1perors Ganus and Valerianus. It is in this period 
that three Popes, Fabian, Lucius, and Stephen, Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, and Laurence, Deacon at Rome, are 
crowned vvith martyrdom. The extant letters of Cy- 
prian and Dionysius of Alexandria bear \vitness to the 
wide extent of suffering inflicted upon all classes. 
Upon this succeeds the longest period of rest ,vhich 
occurs during the three centuries, and is terminated by 
the persecution comn1encecl in the year 303 by Diocle- 
tian, which is like,vise the longest, and also the most 
universal, and the most severe of all. 
No human record preserves the names or assigns the 
numbers of all those ,vho sacrificed their lives for the 


1 A pologeticus, cap. 12. 
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sake of their 
laster ill thebe ten persecutions, and in 
the intervals of conlparati
"e peace \vhich lay Let\yeell 
thel11; in all of ,,
hich it needed but the execution of 
the enlpire's existing la\vs to imperil any Christian life. 
À persecution mcant that the sovereign po"Tcr called 
upon the se\Teral governors of provinces and n1agi
trates 
in cities to execute the la,v. 
Thus the period fr0111 the Crucifixion in thc year 29, to 
the Edict of Toleration ill 3 I 3, a space of 284 years, 
bears one character. It is that of opposition by tLe 
great \vorld-enlpire to the free propagation of the 
religion of Christ. Not only is every hU111all Inotive 
,vhich can have force upon the mind of man set against 
this propagation, hut at constantly recurring tinles Incn 
and women and children give up th e joys of home, tll e 
security of ciyilised life, ,yealth, peace, social happi- 
ness, in order to nlailltain and profess their belief ill a 
crucified Ulan as Son of God and Saviour of the 1yorId. 
To this end a great llluItitude during ten generations 
sacrifice life itself, and that often Dot by sin1 pIe death, 
but under torll1ellts the nlost severe alid prolonged 
which the ingenuity of savage cnenlies can invent. 

Iartyrdo111 \ya,s the ripe fruit of tIle Christian mind 
carried to its highest degree of excelJence; the imita- 
tion of a crucified Lord in :2nisheLl perfection. The 
martyr expressed ill his O'Yll soul and body the truth 
uttered concerning his I.Jorcl, that "though He ,yas a 
Son, yet learnt He obedience through the things that 
He sufferetl." rfhe martyrs \yere the choice soldier
 
and cha111pions of the great army of faith ,y hich arose 
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upon the earth bet\\-ccn Augustus and Constantine. It 
,vas hy the sufferiugs of these three hundreù years that 
the Church ,von, over agaiuf;t the persistent enmity of 
the Civil Pov\"'er, the inc:stimable right of ]iberty in her 
faith, her "rorf;hi p, and her government. 
But ho,v did the arlny itself arise of ,vhich the nlar- 
tyrs ,yere the cham pions? ",'Then I attempt to collect 
in one vie,v the history of these first three centuries, 
what I find most ,yonderful is, not that they ,yho 
believed in a crucified Head ,yerc rcnc1y as Tlis nlcm bers 
to suffer in and for Hinl, but that lllcn and women of 
the most various nations, charncters, and ranks, canlC to 
accept a crucified IIead. l\Iartyrclonl is the outconlC of 
a perfect faith-but the faith itself, ,vhence ,vas it, and 
ho\v caIne it? Hear the Apostle \y 110 laboured more abun- 
dantly than all others describe his o,,"'u "york: "Christ 
sent me to preach the Gospel, not in ,,'"isdom of speech, 
lest the cross of Christ should be Inade void. For the 
,vord of the cross to them indeed that perish is foolish- 
ness, but to them that are saved, that is to us, it is the 
po,yer of God. For it is '''Titten, I ,,-ill destroy the 
,visdom of the \vise; and the prudence of tbe prudent 
I ,,-ill rcj ect. "There is the wise 
 "There is the scribe 1 
",Vhere is the disputer of this ,vorld? IIath not God 
made foo1ish the ,yisc1om of this ,yorlcl 
 For seeing 
that in the wisdon1 of God the ,yorld by ,visclonl kne,y 
not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of our 
preaching to save them that believe. l
or both the J C"-8 
require signs, and the Greeks seek aftcr ,visdonl; but 
,ve preach Christ crucified, unto the J e\ys indeed 
t 
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stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness, but 
unto theln that are called, both J e\vs and Greeks, Christ 
tbe power of God and the \visdon1 of God. For the 
foolishness of God is \viser than men, and the \veakness 
of Gael is stronger than nlen. For see your vocation, 
brethren, that there are not l11any \vise according to the 
flesh, not many lllighty, not many noble; but the 
foolish things of the world hath God chosen, that He 
may confound the wise, and the \veak things of the 
\yorld hath God chosen that He may confound the 
strong. And the base things of the \vorld and the 
things that are contemptible hath God chosen, and 
things that are not that He Illight bring to nought 
things that are: that no flesh should glory in His sight. 
Rut of IIinl are you in Christ Jesus, ,vho of God is 
lllade unto us \yisdom and justice, and sanctification 
and redenlption, that, as it is "\vritten, he that glorieth 
1nay glory in the Lord. And I, brethren, 'v hen I canIe 
to you, caIne not in loftiness of speech or of wisdom, 
tlecIaring unto you the testimony of Christ. For I 
judged not myself to know a.nything among you, hut 
,Jesus Christ and Hill1 crucified. 

nd I ,vas ,yith you 
in ,veakness and in fear and in 111uch trembling; and 
Iny speech and my preaching ,vas not ill the persuasive 
\yords of hUlnan \visdonl, but ill sho\ving of the spirit and 
of po\yer ; that your faith might not stand on the ,,-isdonl 
of men, but on the po,yer of God. IIo\vLcit ,ye speak 
\visclom among the perfect, yet not the ,,
isdonl of this 
\,,"orId, neither of the princes of this ,yorld, that C01l1e 
to nought: but ,ye speak the ,yisdom of God in a 
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Inystery: a ,,"isdom "" hic1 is hidden, ,vhich God ordaine<l 
Leforc the \yorld, unto our glory: \yhich }10ne of the 
})rillccs of this ,vorld knc\Y, for if they had kno\vn it, 
they \\yould ncver have crucified the Lord of Glory. 
But as it is ,vritteu, 
rhat eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into tbe heart of luau 
,v hat thiugs God hath prepared for thenl that love Hill). 
I3ut to u
 Gud hath revealed thenl by IIis Spirit." 1 
Thus St. Paul \yrote to some of his early convert? 
about the year 50. 'rhe rccorL1s which ,vould have 
described by a continuous and detailed history the 
labours of the Apostles and their successors in the two 
centuries and a half \\Thich follo\ved these \yords, ha.ve 
almost entirely perished. Their result subsists in the 
conversion of the ROlllau ,vorld, and the recognition of 
the kingdolll of Christ by the kingdonl of Cæsar. These 
words describe the process. 'Ve have no 1110re to say 
than this, a.nd no less. The Church has not to sho,v 
in all this period great and renowned lllell among her 
111embers; she has not to sho\v n1C11 distinguished for 
their science; she has 110t to shol\v men ,vho Inade 
thenlselves of 111ark in puLlic life, "\\rho had \vealth, or 
influential connections, or anything \yhich 111ake8 po"\\rer 
nccording to the natural constitution of the vtorld. 2 
Even her great writers ,yere not yet come; of those 
,vhose \yritiugs have comc do\yn to us, Tertullian and 
Origen wcre her sole lllen of genius. Among those \vho 
sat in the chair of Peter, there had as yet arisen no 
onc such as the great Leo, \vhose ,vord \vas equal to 


1 I Cor. i. 17, ii. 9. 



 See Schwane, Dogluengeschichte, i. 557. 
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the power ,vhich be s,yayed. Her schools of theology 
scarcely existed; no golden tongue among her preachers 
had yet spoken " "Tith lips of flame;" no heathen rheto- 
rician, converted in the nliclclle of life, had becolne the 
great doctor for future ages, a fountain at once of 
philosophy and theology. She lnle,v and she preached 
nothing but Jesus Christ and HÎ1n crucified, and the 
effect ,vas that no Huch contrast exists in all history 
as that supplied hy the ,veakness of that cOlllpany, 
the nU1l1bcr of ,vhose names ,vas about 120, ,vho 111Ct 
to elect [L successor to the traitor apostle, and the 
grandeur of that Lody represented by the 3 18 Father..; 
at Nicæa, Oll ,yhom the majesty of the ROl1Ulll people 
,vaited in the person of Constantine. For behind those 
Fathers ,vas the Christian people, converts of every race, 
from the baughtiest patrician of Cornelian blood to the 
humblest slave of Egypt, ,vho had heard and obeyed 
the call to believ.c on Jesus Christ and Hin1 crucified. 
'fhere had bcen ten gcnerations of youths andlnaidell
 
,vho had offered to Hin1 the very flo,yer of hUlnan beauty 
and superhulllan purity; mothers ,vho had surrendered 
their children, husbands who had lost Loth ,,
ives aua 
children, bishops Inaimed: or one-eyed, for the love of 
Christ, ,y ho had laboured ill 111ines, a host of mission- 
aries w,.ho had been treated as "the off.'3courings of the 
,vorld," all for the sake of that Crucified One, \v ho ,yas 
ever before their eyes, and ill their hearts; to \y honl 
they were joined by suffering with l-IÏ111, and ,vho 
promised thenl, in recompense for those sufferings, that 
,vhich eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath jt 
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cHtercd into the heart of nlan to conceive, but God had 
rcvealed by His Spirit. 
lfor no greater change can be coucei\Ted for man to 
accept, than to pass from the life ,vhich a Pomponia 
Græcin3. or a Callista would lead in her Roman or her 
Grecian home, into the life of 3. I.Jucina burying Inar- 
tyred apostles, or the death of a Callista, ill a dungeon 
of the third century; bet\yeen the prosperous Cæcilius 
ill the 111ic1st of the ,ycalth and luxnry of Carthage, and 
the Cyprian "rho, after ten years of apostolic labour, 
uttered his Deo gratias upon the Proprætor's sen- 
tence of death. Nor Innst ,ve take only as san1ples 
those ,y Ito were con::;picuous for their 

ork as Christians, 
even though it ,yere accon1panied by sufferings. "T e 
nlust take rather the staple of the C0111n10n Christian 
life in its opposition to the discarded henthendom- 
the life of charity, of poverty, of chastity pursued by 
those of hlull11est position, over against the hatred, the 
avarice, the impurity out of ,yhich they came. The 
fi(.ceptance of such a la\v as the Christian la"T, founded 
upon such a belief as the Christian belief, is in anyone 
case the result of a po,\yer quite beyond man, ,yhat- 
ever his learning, eloquence, or persuasiveness from any 
natural gift may be, to bring about ill his fcllo\Y-n1cn. 
"Vhat, then, 

as that po,yer sho'Yl1 iu instances innu- 
merable-shown when the acceptance of Christ crucified 
as the exemplar of life involved the risk of losing lifc, 
and all "Thich n1ade life natnrally s\yeet or even tolerablc, 
illyolved a living crucifixion? The state of yirginity, 
confession of any kind, and finally nlartyrc10111, made 
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the highest point of this life; but "\ve must look upon 
the great mass of the Christian people as that \vhich 
produced such fruits. The 1\Iartyrs, ,vhatever their 
uumber, were no doubt relatively fe"
 in con1parison 
"Tith those who ,vere not n1artyred. 
rhey ,yere "the 
first-fruits of the threshing-floor ,vhich the ,yorld "Toulcl 
offer to the Redeemer;" ho,v numerous must have been 
the grains of wheat out of ,vhich they ,yere chosen 
 

'her ,vere "the ne,v leaven and the salt of humanity, 
,vhich by the offering of their bodies and the pouring 
out their blood ,vould sanctify the ,vhole n1ass;" 1 Lut 
how great ,vas the spiritual po\yer ,y hich had descended 
into that mass 
 Surely Chrysostom had good reason 
,vhen he selected the creation of the Christian people as 
that one miracle of Christ ,vhich no heathen gainsayer 
coulll deny. 
\Vhat we find, then, as an ultirnate fact in the histo- 
rical conversion of the heathen -nTorld, is this internal 
action of the Holy Spirit in the preaching of the Apos- 
tles and their successors, by "Thich the Christian people 
,vas formed in spite of the ,vorld around them; in spite of 
sed uctions from the pride of life, the desire of the eyes, 
the terrible en1pire of sensuous beauty; in spite of terrors 
,vhich in volvecl every suffering as ,veIl ns every privation 
of lawful enjoyments. 
All that vast c1evelopnlent of doctrine, ,yorship, and 
government, ,vhich ,ve have been endeavouring to trace 
out, has been from first to last originated, accompanied, 
and maintained by the action of the Holy Spirit upon 
1 Pallegyric of the ::\Inrtyrs hy the Deacon Con
tantine. 
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each individual heart. I-Iere at last is the po\yer ,yhieh 
,ve seek in vain to detect as lodged in any natural 
gift possessed hy the preacher. The heart is that 
sanctuary of liberty which 110 hun1all po\ver cau ill- 
vade: the heart's free acceptance of the belief offered 
to it is the result ,yllÏch no hU111an po,yer can ,vin. 
If the Cll urch' s one Episcopate has thro,yn the net of 
Christ over the ,yhole e111pire, and into regions 11101"e 
or less barbarous beyond it; if the Church's one doc- 
trine Las grO'Yll out into palpable for111, scattering the 
gods of heatheuÙoln ,yith the demons ,vho lurked under 
their masks, and uplifting the strong persouality of the 
divine rrriacl, in spite of pantheism, to universal adora- 
tion; if the Church's one worship has come forth from 
the catacolubs into the light of day, and the celebration 
over a 111artyl"s body ill au obscure vault to a celebration 
in lordly tClllple, rich ,vith marble and precious stones; 
the one ade(luate cau
e for all i:.; the 111anifeðtation of 
spirit and of power, the cross set up in the heart of nUlll 
l)efore it \yas applied to living Inell1ÙCrS of the body: it 
is a process inexplicable save upon the supposition of 
. 
lliviue po\ver. 1'Lat ,vorid which by ,visdom kne\v llot 
God, \vhich philosophy baa failed to convert, ,vas COll- 
vcrted ill a great proportion of its subjects by the fool- 
ishncss of God ,yhich ,vas ''liseI' than Inen, and the 
,vcakllcss of God \vhich \yas stronger tLan nlell. A 
erucificll God ,vas the palmary test of this foolishllcsB 
aud "\vcaklless; the arlny of martyrs ,vas its \\Titness; 
the clTIpil'c's recognition of the Church's frccdonl Ül 
<loctrinc, \\.ol"ship, and governnlcllt, ,yas the victory 
,yhich it gainetl. 
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'rhose ,vho liyed in the 111idst of this O'reat n10YCInent 

 
fully recognised its ,yollderful character. 'Thns Clement 
of ..AJexandria, in his address to the Greeks, exclaimed: 
"The po,yer of God casting its beanls upon the rarth 
'with incredible rapidity and most attractive kindllrss 
has filled eyerything with the seed of salvation. For 
the Lord could not have 1rought about so great :J, \\
ork 
in so SI11aI1 a tÌ1ne w.ithout a divine goocl\yil1 and atfec- 
tion; despicable in appearance, "
orshipped in deed; 
purifier, Saviour, propitious, the Divine 'V ord, the most 
nunlÎfest truly God, equal to the Lord of tbe universe, 
for He "
as His Son, , and the "T ord ,yns in G oct' Nor 
,vas He disbelieved ,vhen first announced; nor ,,
hen He 
took upon Hin1 hUlnan fornl and fashioned Himself after 
the flesh, and acted the saving drama of the lllanhood, 
",vas He ignored. For He ,vas a la\vfnl combatant and 
a fello,,"-con1batant with His creature; and ,,-hen s\yiftrr 
than the snn He da\vned upon us at the Father's ,,,,ill, 
He ,yas communicated 11l0st speedily to all TIlen, and 
,vith the utmost ease caused God to shine upon 11
; 
showing whence He ""as Himself, and "Tho He ""as by 
,vhat He taught and by what He did; bearer to us of the 
treaty and the reconciliation, our Saviour 'V ord, a foun- 
tain of life and of peace, poured over the ,,,,hole face of 
the earth; through whom the \yorld has become a very 
sea of blessings." 1 
No less "Tere eye-\\ritnesses struck "Tith the impotence of 


1 Clement of Alex" Cohortatio, sec. 10, p. 85. It nlight be fruitful to 
conlpare the view of the world taken by the Christian CIClnent with that 
taken by the pessimist Schopellhauer. 
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philosoph y in comparison ,vith the doctrine of the cross. 
'fhus the sanlC C
lelllellt ill another place says: "rThe 
heaven-taught ,visclom is that alone ,vhich is ,vith us, 
from ,,,,,hich spring all the sources of ,visdom; such, I 
Ineall, as lead to the truth. For certainly ,vhen the Lord 
,vho ,vas to teach us came to men JIe had innu1l1erable 
pointers of His ,yay, to announce, to prepare, to precede 
Him, froll1 the very foundation of the ,vorld. rThey pre- 
signified IIinl by action and by ,,'ord, they prophesied 
His coming, the \vhere and the "Then, and His signs. 
Fronl afar off the La,v provides for Him, and Prophecy; 
then His !)recursor declares His presence; then the 
heralds teaching the po,yer of His appearance signify it. 
[But philosophers 1J pleased their o,vn only, and not all 
these, for Socrates pleased Plato, and Plato Xenocratcs, 
and Aristotle Theophrastus, and Zeno CUeanthes. They 
persuaded those only who embraced their o\vn sect. 
But the ,yord of our 1"eacher did not remain in Judea 
alone, as philosophy did in Greece. It was poured over 
the ,vhole ,yorld, persuading fronl nation to natioll, 
village to village, city to city, ,vhole houses of Greeks 
at once and of barbarians, and each one of the hearers 
by hill1self, and bringing over to the truth not a fe\v of 
the philosophers themselves. No 'v, as for the Greek 
philosophy, if anyone in authority offers it hindrance, 
forth\vith it disappears; whereas our doctrine, fron1 its 
very first announcement, has been thwarted by kings 
and tyrants, and Inagistrates, and governors, \vith 311 
their satellites and n1en innumerable, \vho make \\
ar 


1 The wonls inserteù seelU here to have fallen out of the text. 
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upon US, and do their u tn10::;t to cn t us off. F or all 
,vhich it flourishes the more. For it does not die out 
like a hU111al1 doctrine, nor fade a,yay like a \veak gift, 
since no gift of God is \yeak; but it continues unhin- 
dered, having the prophecy tbat it shall be persecuted 
to the encl." 1 
If such ,yas the nutrvel of conversion, vie\yed in itself, 
it is "
ell also to listen to another eye-witness of the 
consequences 1vhich this change of life brought ,vith 
it. rfhe 11eathen objected that Christians ought to lJe 
thankful for the sufferings \vhich they ,,,anted. Ter- 
tullian replied : 
" ,\T ell, it is quite true that it is our desire to suffer, 
but it is in the ,yay that the soldier longs for ,yare No 
one indeed suffers ,villingly, since suffering necessarily 
implies fear and danger. Yet the man "Tho objected to 
the cunflict both fights ,vith all his strength, and, ,vheu 
victorious, he rejoices in the battle, because he reaps 
fron1 it glory and sP9il. It is our battle to be sum- 
moned to your tribunals, that there, uIlller fear of exe- 
cution, ,ve may battle for the truth. TInt the day is 
,yon 'v hen the object of the struggle is gained. 'This 
victory of ours gives us the glory of pleasing God, and 
the spoil of life eternal. But "re are overcome-yes, 
,vhen we have obtained our wishes. 1'herefore ,ve con- 
quer ill dying: ,,"'c go forth victorious at the very time 
\\
e are subdued. Call us, if you like, Sarmellticii and 
Sen1axii, Lecause, bound to a half-axle stake, 1ve are 
burnt in a circle heap of faggots. 1'his is the attitude in 
1 Clement of Alex., Strom. vi., at the enù. 
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,vhich ,ye conquer; it is our victory-robe; it is for us a sort 
of triu111phal car. Naturally enough, therefore, ,ye do 
not please the vanquished; on account of this, indeed, 
,vo are counted a desperate, reckless race. But the very 
desperation and recklessness you object to in us, among 
yourselves lift high the standard of virtue in the cause 
of glory alid of fanle. 
Iucius, of his O'Yli ,yill, left his 
right hand on the altar: what sublimity of mind! Empe- 
docles gave his ,vhole body at Catana to the fires of 
Etna: ,vhat mental resolution! Â certain foundress of 
(
arthage gave herself a,vay in second marriage to the 
funeral pile: w'hat a noble witness of her chastity I 
Regulus, not ,yishing that his one life should count for 
t11C lives of ll1any enemies, endured these crosses over 
all his frame: ho,v brave a nlan, even in captivity a 
conqueror! Anaxarchus, "Then he ,vas being beaten to 
death by a barley-pounder, cried out, 'Beat 011, beat on 
at the case of Anaxarchus; no stroke falls on Anaxar- 
chus hinlself.' 0 magnanÏ1nity of the philosopher, "\\,ho 
even in such an end had jokes upon his lips! I onlit 
all reference to those 'v ho with their O'Vll s,yord, or ,,
ith 
any other nlilder form of death, have bargained for 
glory. Nay, see ho,v even torture-contests are cro,yned 
by you. The Athenian courtezan, having wearied out 
the executioner, at last bit off her tongue, and spat it in 
the face of the raging tyrant, that she might at the same 
time spit away her po,ver of speech, nor be longer able 
to confess her fello,v-conspirators, if, even overcome, 
that might be her inclination. Zeno, the eleatic, when 
he was asked by Dionysius ,,,hat good philosophy did, 
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on ans,,"'ering that it gave contempt of death, "
as, all 
unquailing, given oyer to the tyrant's scourge, and 
sealed his opinion even to the death. "T e all kuo\v ho\v 
the Spartan lash, applied with the UtlTIOst cruelty, under 
the very eyes of friends encouraging, confers on those 
,,,,ho bear it honour proportionate to the blood ,vhich 
the young n1an shed. 0 glory legitimate because it is 
hurnan, for ,,,,hose sake it is reckoned neither reckless 
fool-hardiness nor desperate obstinacy to despi
e death 
itself and aU sorts of savage treatment, for ,vhose sake 
you l11ay, for your native place, for the en1pire, for friend- 
ship, endure all you are forbidden to do for God! And 
you cast statues ill honour of persons such as tlese, and 
you put inscriptions upon images, and cut out epitaphs 
on tombs, that their nallles may never perish. In so 
far as you can by your monun1ents, you yourselves 
afford a sort of resurrection to the deaJ. Yet he ,,
ho 
expects the true resurrection frolH God is insane if for 
God he suffers. But go zealously on, good presidents; 
you will stand higher ,yith the people if }TOU sacrifice 
the Christians at their wish. Kill us, torture us, condemn 
us, grind us to dust; your injustice is the proof that ,ve 
are innoccnt. Therefore it is of God's permitting (not 
of your n1ere will) that '\
e thus suffer. 
"or but very 
lately, in cOIHlen1ning a Christian WOll1an to infamy 
rather than to the lioll, you n1ac1e confession tbat a taint 
on our purity is considered alllong u::; son1ething n10re 
terrible than any punishnlcnt and allY death. Nor does 
your cruelty, ho\vcver exquisite, avail you; it is rather 
a temptation to us. l'he oftener ,ve are 1110'Yll <.1O"Tll by 
2E 
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you, the more in nunlLer \ve gro"T; the blood of Chris- 
tians is seed. l\Iany of your ,vriters exhort to the 
courageous bearing of pain and death, as C
icero in the 
Tusculans, as Seneca in his C
hances, as Diogelles, Pyrrhus, 
Callillicus. Aud yet their "\yorcls do not :find so lnany 
disciples as Christians do, teachers not by "\vords, but by 
their deeds. That very obstinacy you rail against is the 
preceptress; for who that contcll1plates it is not excited 
to inquire what is at the bottonl of it? '.Yho, after 
inquiry, cloes not enlbrace our doctrines? and when he 
has elnbracecl then}, desires not to suffer that he may 
becolne partaker of the fulness of God's grace, that he 
n1ay obtain fronl God complete forgiveness by giving 
in exchange his blood? For that secures the ren1ission 
of all offences. Ou this account it is that we return 
thanks on the very spot for your sentences. As the 
divine and hun1an are ever opposed to each other, ,vhell 
,ye arc condemned by you we are acquitted by the 
IIighest." 1 
Origen, in replying to the attacks of a very subtle 
and able Platonic philosopher of the second century, 
appeals again and again to the divine power sho,,"'n forth 
in the conversion of so nlany, and anlong them of those 
,vho had previously been the slaves of sin. Heathen 
philosophy could boast of t,yO converts, Phædo and 
Polenlo; on which he says, "'V e assert that the \vhole 
habitable world contains evidence of the ,yorks of Jesus, 
in the existence of those churches of God which havc 
been founded through Hinl Ly those "Tho have been 
1 Tertullian, Al)ology, 50; Edinburgh translation. 
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converted fronl the practice of innumerable sins. And 
the nan1e of Jesus can still ren10ve distractions from the 
minds of men, and expel den10ns, and also take a,vay 
diseases, aud produce a marvellous n1eekness of spirit 
and conlplete change of character, and a humanity, and 
goodness, and gentleness in those individuals "\vho do 
not feign thenlsel yes to be Christians for the sake of 
subsistence or the supply of any nlortal wants, but "\yho 
have honestly accepted the doctrine concerning God and 
Christ and the j udgnlent to come." 
Celsus, unable to resist the miracles \vhich Jesus is 
recorded to have performed, had on several occasions 
spoken of theln slanderously as ,yorks of sorcery, to 
which Origen had severally replied. But he also pointed 
out ho\v far greater a divine power is manifested in 
healing the maladies of the soul than in raising the 
daughter of Jairus, or the son of the "\vido"\v of Nain, or 
Lazarus four days dead; for indeed these 11liracles were 
the syulbols of the greater things which our Lord 
promised to do by Iris Apostles. " I "\voulcl say that, 
agreeably to the pron1ise of Jesus, His disciples per- 
fornled even greater ,yorks than these lniracles of J eStis, 
,vhich were perceptible only to the senses. For the 
eyes of those ,yho are blind in soul are ever opened, and 
the ears of those ,,,ho were deaf to virtuous words listen 
readily to the doctrine of God and of the blessed life 
,vith IIin1; and n1any too ,vho were lanle in the feet of 
the 'iuner lllall,' as Scripture calls it, having now Leen 
healed by the ,yorll, do not sin1ply leap, hut leap as the 
hart, ,vhich is an allÌlnal hostile to serpents, and stronger 
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than all the poison of vipers. And these lame ,,,,ho have 
been healed received from Jesus po\ver to tran1ple ,vith 
those feet in "rhich they ,yere forn1erly Ian1e upon the 
serpents and scorpions of \vickedness, and gcnerally upon 
all the power of the ellenlY; and though they tread UpOll 
it, they sustain 110 injury, for they also have become 
stronger than the poison of all evil and of denlons." 
On this point he dwells further. The Je\v intro- 
duced by Celsus argued that our Lord ,vas a mall. 
Origcn replied: "I do not know ,,,,hether a Ulan who had 
the courage to spread throughout the entire ,yo rId His 
doctrine of religious ,yorship and tcaching could ac- 
complish what lie ,vished ,vithout the divine assistance, 
and could rise superior to all ,,,,ho 
yithstood the pro- 
gress of His doctrine- kings and rulers, and the ROlnan 
Senate and governors in all pJaces, and the C01l1nlon 
people. And how could the nature of a Ulan possessed 
of no inherent excellence couvert so vast a lllultituc1e 
 
For it would not be wonderful if it "Tere 0111 y the ,vise 
"Tho were so converted; but it is the most irrational of 
men and those devoted to their passions, and ,yho, by 
reason of their irrationality, change Vtyith tbe greater 
difficulty so as to adopt a nlore tenlperate course of 
life. And yet it is because Christ ,,,as the po\yer of 
God and the wisc101n of the Father that lIe accon1plished 
and still accon1p1ishes such results, although neither the 
Jews nor Greeks who dis bclicyecl His ,vorcl ,,
ill so 
admit. 
tnd, therefore, ,ye shall not cease to believe 
in God, according to the precepts of Jesus Christ, and 
to seek to convert those ,vho are blind on the subject of 
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religion, although it is they ,,
ho are truly blind them- 
selves that charge us ,,-ith blindness; and they, "Thether 
Jews or Greeks, ,y ho lead astray those that follow them, 
accuse us of seducing nlen-a good seduction, truly, 
that they nlay beconle temperate instead of dissolute, 
or at least n1ay make advances to tenlperance; may 
bcconle just instead of unjust, or at least may tend to 
become so; prudent instead of foolish, or 1e on the 
\\Tay to become such; and instead of co,yardice, mean- 
ness, and tinÜdity, 111ay exhibit the virtues of fortitude 
and courage, especially displayed in the struggles under- 
gone for the sake of their religion to\vards God, the 
Creator of all things." 
The "\vonder of the formation of the Christian com- 
nlunity itself "Tas neyer a1sent from the mind of those 
"\\Tho ,ycre eye-"Titllesses of the heathendom in the 
bosonl of "Thich it arose. The place no,,'" occupied in 
the nlinds of nlen by the sius of professing Christians 
,ya,s then occupied lJY the sins of heathens in the midst 
of \vhom Christians formed so striking a contrast. 
Ol'igell refers to the 1110ral nliracle as supported and 
in part eXplained by the material 11liracle, ,,'hich, like 
every "Triter of those centuries, he presupposed and 
dwelt upon as a fact "\\Thich ,yas 111auifest before the 
eyes of every one-a fact "\vhich might be ascribed to 
sorcery, but could not be denied. 
" I thiuk" he says "the "Touders ,yrou.Q.'ht b y Jesus 
, ol , "--' 
are a proof of the Holy Spirit's having then appeared in 
the fornl of a doye; and I shall refer not only to His 
miracles, but, as is proper, to those also of the Apostles 
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of Jesus. For they coulcluot ,vithout the help of miracles 
and ,yonders have prevailed on those ,yho heard their 
lle\V doctrines and ne\y teachings to alJ
nl<1on their na- 
tional usages and to accept their instructions at the 
danger to themselves even of death." Anel elsewhere: 
"Christians, ,vho have in so ,yonderEul a manner fornled 
thenlselves into a comnlunity, appear at first to have 
been more induced by miracles than Ly exhortations to 
forsake the institutions of their fathers antI to adopt 
others which were quite strange to them. And, indeed, 
if ,ve were to reason from what is proba1>le as to the first 
formation of the Christian society, ,ye should say that 
it is incredible that the Apostles of J esns Christ, ,yho 
,vere unlettered men of humLle life, could ha\-e been 
emboldened to preach Christian truth to men by any- 
thing else than the pO\\Ter which ,vas conferred upon 
them, and the grace ,vhich acconlpanied their ,yords 
and rendered them cffecti ye; and those ,vIto heard then1 
","'ould Hot have renounced the old established usages of 
their fathers, and been induceù to adopt notions so 
different fronl those in \y hich they had been brought 
up, unless they had been moved by sonlC extraordinary 
po\ver and by the force of miraculous cvents." 1 
This po\ver of nliracles, as inherited by the disciples 
from their Lord, is thus recorde<l Ly Irellæus: 2_ 
"They ,vho are truly l-lis disciples, having receivca 
the grace from Him, effect it in IIis nanlC for the good of 
others in proportion as encIl indivil1ual has receivcJ. the 


1 Cont. Cels., I, 67; 2, 48; 2, 79; I, 46; 8, 47 ; Edinburgh translation. 
2 [renæus, 2, 32. 
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gift from Ilim. SOllle "Tith true and pcrlnanen t effect 
expel den10ns, so that in Hlany cases the ycry perðolls 
,,,ho have been deli '
erecl fronl the evil spirits Lclieve 
and are in the Church. SOllle have forckno\vlcdo"o 
o 
of futuro events, yisions, and prophetic utterances. 
Others heal sick people by the imposition of their hands 
and nlake them ,,-hole. D
ad, too, have been raised to 
life, and have ren1ained ,vith us many years. 'Yhat 
shall I say 1 It is impossible to express the number of 
the graces which the Church throughout the "Thole ,vorJd, 
having received then1 frolll God, effects every day for 
the good of the nations in the l1anle of Jesus Christ 
who ,vas crucified under Poutius Pilate. .Ltnd in this 
she neither seduces any nor ,yorks for filthy lucre; for 
,vhat she has freely received she freely imparts." 
In the tÍIue of Irenæus, Olelnel) t, Tertullian, and 
Origen, the proof fro1l1 the rapid growth of the Church 
in spite of the ,yorld's opposition "
as by liO means 
con1plete. 
Ioreover, the greatest and most general 
persecutions, those of Decius, Ganus, Valerian, and 
Diocletian, came after this. Probably the struggle 
between the Church and the Elnpire was not uIH.lerstood 
in all its bearino's before the time of Decius. nut "Te 
o 
possess t,yO treatises of Athanasiu
, C01l1posed in his 
youth, about the year 320. They are extremely beau- 
tiful both in sty Ie and nlatter; and in parts of theln 
Athallasius contemplates the "Thole preceding history of 
the Ohurch and the effects of her preaching the cross 
of Ohrist. I take as a specin1cn ,y hat he says about 
certain nlÍraculous effects ,yorked by the name and the 
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cross of ChriBt, for the truth of \vhich he appeals to 
universal experiencc. 1 
" 'Vhen <.lid IneB hegin to de
ert the ,vorship of idols 
except frOln the time that the true God, the 'V ord of 
00(1, nppearcd anlong nlcn? "'Then did the oracles 
,vhich ""ere evcry\yhere 
nnong the Greeks cease and 
eOlne to IJought, 
ave fronl the tirne that the Saviour 
manifested lIirnself npon earth? 'Vhen did the gods 
alid heroes of the poets l)egin to 10 conaemlJed as mere 
nlortal men, save fron1 the time that the I.Jord set up 
] [is trophy agaiJlst death, and preserved incorruptible 
the Lody \vhich lIe had taken by raising it frolll the 
dead? .A_uel \" hen waR the deceit and nladness of 
dClnons Jcspised, save ,vhen the 'V orJ, the power of 
Ood, the Lord of all, and of those tUllong all, in IJis 
conc1eseension for the \veakness of men, appeared upon 
the earth? "Tholl did thc art find the school
 of nlflgic 
begin to be trodden underfoot, sa ,"e upon the manifcs- 
tation of the "\V ord among mPll 
 In a wortl, \yhcn 
ùiù the \yisùom of the Greeks LccorIle foolish, save 
when t11e true 'Visdom of God sho,ved I-lirnsclf on the 
eart11? For of 0]<.1 the \vholc "ror]ll and every spot in it 
,vas filled \vith the false \vorship of idols, and nlen 11clJ 
that there "'ore no goJs Lut idols. nut !10\V through 
all the wor]d Jnen desert the Hupcrstitioll of idols and 
fly to Chri:-;t, and ,yorship ] [irn us OOll, through ,vhOln 
they recogllise the Father \Y}10n1 they knew }10t. .A.ud 
oLscrve this \yonder. rfhe religious \vero different and 
nunlùerless; each place had its 0\\'11 idol, and he that 
1 Athanasiu::;, De I ncarnatione V crùi Dei, c. 46-48. 
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"
ns invoked ns god there conh1 nut pas}; 1 0 the uc"'(t 
Sl)ot to persuade his 11cighbonrs to "yorðhip hilll, hut 
could ouly just llutlntain hi
 O\Yll ,yorship; for 110 one 
,yorshipped his ncighbour's god, ùut kppt to his uwn 
idol, thinking that he ,yas the lord of all; ,vhcreas the 
OIle and snIDe CLrist is ,yorRhippedl'yery,yhcl'l' by all ; 
nnd "\\?hat the Ï1npoteuce of idols coultl uot do to per- 
suade its ncighbours, this Christ ha
 dOlle, persuadillg 
not only those ncar, but sin1ply the ,,-hol<.\ ',"orlll tu 
worship one and the S
Ul1e Lonl, :In<.1 through ] IiIn God 
His Father. 
" Of oIL1, nlso, evcrything ,vas full of the t1cceit of 
oracles, and tl10se in Delphi, aud DOl101lu, and lJæotia, 
and Libya, and Egypt, aud the l{.abiri, Hlll1 the l")ythia, 
,yore adlnired in nIcll's Í1nngÜlatioJl; l>ut fnnn the tinH\ 
that Christ is preached Cvcl'y\yllcrr, this tl1cir 111:.tl1ness 
also is stopped, and no one any longer acts t 11e prOphl\t. 
And of old the de1110nS decci ,.c<.1 11lpn ,vit h 8} \cctl'CS, 
taking possession of fountains ana ri YCI'S, of "00<.1 all< L 
stones, and so astonishing the fooli:;:;h ,,,it.h deccit
. ...\ II 
these sights have yanished since the T>i vine Epi ph all)' 
of the 'V ord; for a luan U::;illg ollly tbe sign vf the 
cross scatters all their tricks. Of ùlt1 n1CH (1eClllpd those 
,,
honl the poets callc<.l Zeus, and J(.rollos, auù .A.polIo, 
and the heroes to be ('fods , and \\> ere dr
n\.n i 11 tv error 
, b 
by ,yorshil>piug thCll1; but 110"9 that the Sayiour L
IB 
appcarcd alnO))g 111C11, these IHlYC ÙCCU reduce..l tv tlh.\ 
nakedness of lllortal Incn, "\\
hile Christ has LCCll r \cng- 
lli8cd ns alone true Cod, God the \\T ord of Co<1. 'rltllL 
shall I sny of the 11lngic ,rhich had so IUllCh yogne 
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an10ng then1? Before the "T ord "ras spread among us, 
it prevailed and ,vorked among Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
and Indians, and astonished the beholders; but it ,vas 
convicted and utterly brought to nought by the pre- 
sence of the truth and the appearance of the 'V ord. 
But as to the Grecian ,yisdom and the big ,yords of the 
philosophers, I think it needs no ,yord from us ",,7 hen 
the strange sight is before the eyes of all, that all the 
volumes ,,"ritten by the Greek ,yise men ,yere not able 
to persuade even a fe,v lleighbours of imnlortality and 
virtuous life; while Christ, only by n. few cheap words 
in the n10uth of men ,vho Lad no ,visdon1 of the "tongue, 
has persuaded nun1erous assemblies of nlen throughout 
the whole ,yorlel to despise death and to haye immortal 
longings, to pass by tin1e and see eternity, earth's glory 
to esteeln as dust and ashes, and grasp instead of it a 
crown in heaven. 
" 'fhese are not mere ,yords of ours, but appeal to the 
test of experience for their realitr- Let anyone ,vho 
,,,ill go and see the proof of virtue in Christian virgins 
and the youths ,vho cultivate purity, and the assurance 
of inlmortality in the vast n1ultitude of martyrs. He 
that ,viII try the truth of "'hat ,ve have said, let hin1 
upon the appearance of c1en10ns, the deceit of oracles, 
and Illagic 
"'onders, use the sign of the cross ,vhich they 
mock at, ,vith the 111ere name of Christ, and he will see 
ho\v the demons fly, the oracles stop, the "Thole array of 
n1agic and trickery disappears. 'Vho, then, and ho,\'" 
areat is this Christ ,y ho has b y IIis nlere name and 
b ' 
presence cast IIis shade over and aunihilated all these 
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things every,vhel'e, ,vho prevails over all alone, and has 
filled the "Thole ,,"orld ,,,ith His teacl1Ïng 
 Let the 
Greeks who Inoek and blush not say. Is }-fe a n1a11 1 ho\v 
thcn has onc man been too much for the po\\ycr of all 
their gods, aua convicted them by His o\vn po"
er of 
being nothing 
 Do they call IIiIl1 a rnagiciall 
 but 
ho\v can all magic be destroyed by a nlagiciau, and not 
rather be confir1l1ed 
 For if He prevailed over S01l1e 
nUlgicians, or ,vas superior to one only, He n1ight well 
be deemed by them to have surpassed the others by 
greater art; but if His cross carried off the victory over 
all magic absolutely, and the very nnnle of the thing, 
it is plain that the Saviour is not a Inagician, since the 
demons invoked by other n1agicians fly fron1 Hi1l1 as 
their Lord. If He only drove avvay some demons, He 
lnigh t be thought to have po \ver over the inferior by 
the chief of the demolls, as the Jews mocking said of 
J-lin1. But if all the fury of the demons is displaced 
and scattered by naming Him, it is plain they are ,vrol1g, 
and that our Lord and Saviour Christ is not, as they 
think, some den10niacal po\ver. If, then, the Saviour is 
neither sin1ple n1an, nor magiciau, nor a dcmon, but by 
IIis o"rn Godhead has annulled and frustrated all the 
imagination of poets, the display of den10ns, and the 
,yisclom of Greeks, it nlust Le plain aud confessed by 
all that He is truly the Son of God, the "T ord, aud 
'Visdon1 and Po,yer of the Father. Hence Iris ,yorks 
, 
are not hlunan, but above 111an's range, and are rccog- 
nisec1 to be the ,yorks of G oel in truth by their manifest 
effects, and by the comparison of thenl "yith the ,yorks 
f " 
oman. 
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Athanasius speaks in tbese 'v
ords for tbe ,vhole period 
preceding him. The apologists of the early Church 
before Lim 1 lay tIle lllost stress in proving her divine 
character upon five things-the predictions of the Old 
Testament, the Iniracles of J esns nntI the Apostles, the 
miraculous po,ycr continuing on in Christians, the rapid 
propagation of the Church, and the Rteadfast endurance 
of confessors under persecution. Our Lord Hinlself 
laid the greatest weight upon the proof arisiug from 
prophecy, and from tbe works of po,ycr, then1selves 
announced in prophecy, ,vhich He did, "the works of 
the Christ." His anS\\Ter to the disciples of John the 
Brrptist included both. In fact, He came 
nnong a 
people possessing a divinely appointed priesthood and 
office of teaching, ,vhich He expressly ackno,vledged 
,vhen He said, "rrhe Scribes and the Pharisees sit in the 
chair of J\Ioses; all things, therefore, '\vhatsoever they 
shall say to you, observe and do." l
ut lIe did not in 
any way attach IIimself to this authorit
y, nluch less 
submit to it in IIis office of teaching. If ,ve reflect 
on the fact that He did not submit Himself to the 
authority which lie ackno,vledged to be divine, yet 
claimed supreme authority, it is 01vious that ,vithout 
miracles He could claim no authority as the Christ. 
....Lind He said so nlost plainly Hin1self ,vhen He sUlllnled 
up, as it were, the ,yhole bearing of His n1inistry to,vards 
the J e\vish authorities in the ,yords, "If I had not done 
among them such ,yorks as no 111an ever did, they should. 
not have sin; hut 1l0'V have they both seen and hated 
both l\Ie and J\Iy Father." 


1 Gieseler, i. 208. 
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Thus, as in His own life, so like,vise in the life of llis 
people, n1iracles and prophecy were of necessity the 
double external ,vitness to His mission, as n1artyrclon1, 
including under it every degree of confessorship, ,vas the 
great internal witness. 
And every ancient Christian writer alleges the exist- 
ence and the exercise of n1iraculous po,ver in the Chur
h. 
But there is also another fact; not only all Christians, 
but J c",.s and heathens of every class, the bitterest 
opponents of the Christian faith, agreed in one point, 
namely, that superhuman 1 po,ver ,vas at "Tork in the 
,,'"orId, aud in the ,,
hole life of Inan, by which ,yorks 
exceeding man's ability, and often transgressing the 
laws of nature, ,yere ,vrought. They "ere eye-"\yitnesses 
of these ,yorks. About a great number of then1, so far 
at least as the fact "as concerned, they could not be 
deceived, though they Inight be deceived as to the nature 
of the cause. 
'Vithout martyrdon1 and also ,,'"ithout 1l1iracles the 
conversion which took place between the Day of Pente- 
cost and the Edict of 'foleration in 3 I 3 ,vas not even 
conceivable. Let us consider the boud \yhich connects 
the t,yO together. 
The Christian faith itself rests upon t,yO miracles. 
The first is the assumption of hunHUl nature by the 
Divine 'V ord, the Second Person in the IUessed Triuitr, 
ill the 'V01l1 b of the Virgin l\Iary. 'fhis act of the c1i vine 
condescension is so transcenllent in all its bearings as 


1 As atln1ÏtteJ lJY FriedlÜnder, Sittengeschichte Roms., iii. 45 8 , 459, and 
see the arguDlent of Celsus in Origen, 8, 45. 
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not Inerely to surpass the order of nature, but to be, as 
it ,vere, the parent of 111iraculous power in all that super- 
natural order ,vhich it creates and 111aintains. It is the 
foutal source of grace to man, of his first creation in 
grace, the fÌrst Allanl himself being the image of the 
Second ,,,ho was to be, and for \vhose sake the whole 
creation ,vas ll1ade. 
rake away from the Christian faith 
that" Gospel of 
lary" \yhich St. Luke has recorded in 
the mission of the Augcl Gabriel to her, and that faith 
is not only altered, but it ceases to be. Everythillg 
,vhich the Christian believes and hopes depends, in fact, 
upon that n1iracle of miracles, the union of the divine 
nature with the human in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

rherefore all His children are born of a llliracle, llur- 
tured upon a miracle, live and hope and suffer and die in 
faith of a miracle, so great, so peculiar, so inconceivable 
beforehand, that all other miracles are but its progeny. 
But, secondly, the very existence of this first miracle 
,vas guaranteed and 111ade knO\Vll by another-the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ in that very Body bearillg tIle 
marks of the nail::; and the 
"'ound of the spear in "T hich 
He ,vas crucifie<1. I t "
as faith in this resurrection 
,,
hich sent forth a College of t\yelve unlettered ll1en to 
convert the ""01'1<1, and by that faith they converted it, 
so far at least that the diadem of its eInperors 
Tas SUl'- 
1110unted by the cross of Christ. 1'heyand their succes- 
sors ,yho ,vent forth in the saIne faith \yere lllisusell, 
calnn111iated, !,ersecutec1, torlnented to death in cyery 
slH1pe and fashion, until Constantine sa\v the token ill 
the sky and placed it on his banner. 
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"That, then, ""e have said as to the Incarnation we 
111ay also say as to the Resurrection of Christ; take it 
av;'ay, and the Christian people have 110 louger a founda- 
tion on ,vhich to rest. They ,vouId sinlply cease to he. 
They are, therefore, doubly the children of 11liracle. 
They ,yere thus from the beginning-and they could 
not but be-instinct "Tith the sense of miracle. 
But these t,YO Iniracles ,yere no less the ground of 
martyrdom and of all that life, consisting in the enùur- 
ance and even choice of suffering, hardship, privation of 
every kind, of ,y hic1 martyrdom is the seal and cro,yn. 
The connection bet,veen nliracle and nlartyrdonl seems 
to be this: The Iucarnation of our Lord is the very 
reason of 11liraculous power being exhibited in the ,vorld, 
just as His assunlption of human nature is itself the 
11liracle of miracles. 'The purpose of all miracle is to 
bring home to the creature a special action of the Creator 
as Governor of the world, but the head and cro,yn as ,veIl 
as the starting-point of such special action is, in our 
actual ,yorld, the ll1iracle of the Incarnation. 
Again, the original need of nliraculous action springs 
fronl the nloral darkness superinduced by the Fall, ,vhich 
the Incarnation repairs. 'The angelic ,yorld, \y hile under 
probation, or any \yorld of rational creatures unfallen, 
needs 110 nliracles. And all nliracles anterior to Christ 
are part of a chain of events leading on to IIim, just as 
all nlartyrs before Christ have thcir reason of existence 
in Him alone. The occasion of martyrLlolll is the enmity 
1et,yeen the seed of the serpent and the Seed of the 
"T OnlaI), and n1Ìracle is fronl beginning to end the hand 
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of God sho,ving itself in the contest. "All the just," 
says St. Augustine,! " who have been from the beginning 
of the. ,';orld have Christ for their Reacl. For they 
believed in the future coming of that One ,vhom we 
helieve to have conle, and they \vere healed by faith in 
the sarne One by faith in ,vhom we are healed, that lIe 
might Le head of the whole city J erusa]eIll." And the 
most inspired of Christian poets, ,vhen he beheld the 
great rose of Paradise flo,vering ,,,,ith the saints of all 
tinles, divided thoru by their preceding or follo,ving the 
conling of Christ: 
" Da questa parte, onc1e '1 fiore è nlaturo 
Di tutte Ie sne foglie, sono assisi 
Quei che credettero in Cristo venturo. 
Dall' altra parte, onde sono intercisi 
Di vôto i sen1Ïcircoli, si stanno 
Quei ch' a Cristo venuto ebber Ii visi." 
-Paradiso, c. 32, 22. 


In like Inal1ner the Apostle conln1ellces his illustration 
of the life of faith Ly the nutrtyrdom of Abel, " ,vho 
being dead yet speaketh." 'rhus the one life pleasing 
to God from the beginning to the end is identical in its 
substance, and sho\vs tbe oneness of the divine plan, 
commencing its execution ill the very family of the first 
mall. 'fhere the just loses his life for his justice' sake, 
and Abel becomes the type of Christ and of all who 
follow the Divine l\Iaster. So St. John the Baptist, 
marking the transition from the old covenant to the 
ne\v, the precursor of our Lord, ,vith the triple aureole 
of virginity, doctorship, and martyrdom, gIves up his 
life to maintain the sanctity of marriage. 
1 On P:3alm xxxvi. 3. 
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Further, the Passion of our Lord is the source of 
martyrdom; and union \yith Hin1, especially in the act of 
IIis Passion, is the cause of all the effects \vhich n1artyr- 
dom produces. As He said, in reference to His cOIning 
Passion, of Hin1self, "Except a corn of \vheat fall into 
the ground and die, it renutÍneth alo11e, but if it die, it 
bringeth forth n1uch fruit;" so Tertullian said of His 
people, " r1'11e blood of Christians is seed." In martyr- 
dOll1 lies the perpetuation of faith in Christ. He stands 
in the ll1idst of the' ages, as the Lanl b slain from the 
foundation of the world, \yorking .backwartls and fo1'- 
\yards. The shedding of ALel's blood, the first blood 
shed, and the blood of the brother shed by the brother, 
points to the shedding of Christ's blood; and so in the 
i11terval bet,yeen ALel and Christ the blood of all the 
just ones is shed for the hope of Christ. As alllnartyr- 
clotH preceding Hin1 ,vas for the hope of Hin1, so all 
follo,viug is in rell1elnorance and participation of Hill1. 
r1'here is a strong parallel bet\veen n1iraclc a11d Inar- 
tyrdom as to their principle, their \vitness, their pO
Ter, 
and their perpetuity. 
I. First, as to p1
inc(ple. The conception of miracle 
springs at once fronl the doctrine of God the Creator, 
Orderer, and 
Iaintailler of the u11iverse, united ,yith 
the doctrine of the Fall of U1an alid the ignorance thence 
superinduced, and requiriug to be dissipated by an oL- 
jectiye coufirn1atioll of the truth. This confirn1atÎon is 
produced ,vhen He suspends that order of nature ,,, hich 
He has Ì1npressecl on things. "The divine po,yer can 
at any tîme, ,vithout prejudice to Rið pro\TÜlcllce, do 
2F 
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something beyond the order inlpressed on natural things 
by God. This is the vcry thing which He sometimes 
does to nlanifest His po,yer. For in no manner call it 
he better sho,vn that allllature is subject to the divine 
will than by this, that sometimes He does something 
beyond the order of nature; for by this it is made to 
appear tbat the order of things proceeded fronl God, not 
by a necessity of His nature, but by IIis free-,yiIl." 1 
On the other band, the conception of miracles is in- 
conlpatible ,vith the notion of a power evolving itself by 
a strict necessity in tbe universe. This involves at the 
sanle tirne the rejection of the notion of sin as a viola- 
tion of the eternal la".... For the evolution itself is the 
only la,v admitted, and is incapable of sin, "rhich arises 
from the misuse of the libert)- of the will. A '\
orld 
evolved by cternal necessity denies any liberty to the 
will. In this the Positivist and 1\Iaterialist of the pre- 

ent day only take the position ,vhich the Stoic took of 
vId. All the three deny miracle, because they deny 
creation. 
And the principle of lllartyrdom is the intinlate union 
bet,veen Christ and Christians, "Thereby the Head and 
His melllbers form one Body. l'he community in suf- 
fering rests on this. .At the heaù of persecution is the 
statement of our Lord Hinlself (the narrative of "Thich, 
it may ùe remarked, is given three tÎInes in the .L\.cts), 
" Saul, Saul, ,vhy persccutest thou 1\le?" 'fhus a martyr 
said to 11lartyrs, "lIe "Tho once conquered death for us 
is ever conquering death in us. You kno,,'" that you are 
1 St. ThOlnas, Cont. Gent" 3, 99. 
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contending under the eyes of your present Lord; that 
by the confession of IIis name you reach His own glory. 
For He is not as if lIe was onl y lookina at IIis servants 
ð , 
but He 
Trestles Himself, He cOll1Lats Himself in them. 
. , 
in the contest of our strugglc, IIill1self both crO'VllS and 
. 1 "1 
IS CrO\Vllec. 
The luartyr Felicitas under,,"ent in prison the suffer- 
ings of premature childbirth. One of the attendants 
ren1arked to her, " Yon 
Tho so n1uch show your suffer- 
ing now, ,vhat ,vill you do \vhen you are thro,vn before 
the wild beasts, "Thich you despised "Then you refused 
to sacrifice 
 " And she ans,vered, " It is I "Tho suffer 
1l0'V that ,yhich I suffer; but then there ,viII be another 
in me who "rill suffer for Ine, because I also shall be 
suffering for Him." On ,vhich St. Augustine comll1ents: 
" It ,vas He ,,,,ho caused ,yomen to suffer ,vith faith and 
the courage of tnen who deigned in His n1ercy for their 
sake to be born of a woman. . . . Eve's penalty was not 
absent, but 
Iary's grace ,vas present. '.Vhat she o",,"'ed 
as a ,von1an ,vas exacted; what she needed in help was 
given by the Virgin's Son." 2 
2. As to the lvitness of miracles, in n1atter of fact the 
objective proof of our Lord's lllission as 
Iessias and SOll 
of God ,vas based, both in His o,vn life and in the pro- 
pagation of His faith, upon nlirÐclcs vie,ved ill a double 
light-first, as they are in themselves, and secondly, as 
the fulfilu1ent of prophecy. "1 1 0 confirn1 doctrines 
,vl1Ïch surpass natural kno,vledge He sho\yed visib]y 
,yorks ,vhich surpass natural power, by the healing of 
1 St. Cyprian, Ep. 8. 2 Sermon 281. 
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the sick, the raising of the dead, and, "That is 11101'e 
wonderful, the inspiration of human minds, so that un- 
taught and simple nlen, filled ,vith the gift of the I{oly 
Spirit, obtained in an instant the utmost wisdom and 
readiness of speech; so that not by the violence of arms, 
not by the promise of pleasures, but an1id the tyranny 
of persecutors, an innunleraLle multitude, not merely of 
sinlp]e, but of the wisest men ,vas drtnvn into the ChriB- 
tian faith. rrhey preached doctrines surpassing man's 
understauding; they s,et a restraint on carnal pleasures; 
they taught contempt for everything that is in the world. 
It ,vould be the most nlarvellous of all marvels if 
the world \vithout miracles had been led to the belief of 
doctrines so difficult, the working of deeds so arduous, 
the hoping of rewards so exalted, by simple and ignoble 
men." 1 
The \vitness of martyrclon1 is expressed in its very 
name, that they who suffered death for the sake of 
Christ ,vere sin1ply called "ritnesses. The analogy \vith 
miracles is very strong indeed, the one being the \vitness 
of God attesting the truth of His messengers by visible 
signs, which suspend or reverse the order which He has 
Himself established as a general rule; the other being 
the witness of men "Tho suffer all those things froln 
which the nature of man recoils in order to attest the 
tru th of God. 
3. As to the p01-vcr exercised by miracles over the 
minds of men, the victory oyer idolatry and the whole 
heathen life, which ,vas the reflection of that idolatry, 
1 St. ThOlnas, Contra Gent., I, 6. 
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could not have Leen accolllplished-all other pOWel"F; 
renutining in the Church-,vithout this onc. In fact, a 
diabolic spiritual po,ver, tel'll1eÙ by our Lord" the strong 
lHan arnled," being, as the result of the Fall, in possession 
of his captive, could ollly be cast out by OIle stronger 
than he, the Son of Goel Incarnate. The series of 
ll1iracles wTought by ] I is disciples ,yore the a1'n18 ,vhich 
He used. His nanlO alono V\"hen ÜlvokeJ by them is 
attested in nun1hcrless instances to haye had a super- 
natural effect. 
As to the po,yer exercised by ma1'tyrd0111, the ,yhole 
l1Ïstory is full of that victory over idolatry and the 
heathen life ,yhich ,vas accon1plishecl hy the suffering 
of our Lord's disciples in His name and in conlIDunity 
,yith Hiul. Over and above the effect ,vhich the volun- 
tary endurance of suffering for conscience' sake has 
upon the minds of 111e11, 111artlrdom merited the propa- 
gatio11 of the faith as if our Lord's Passion required to 
be repeated in His 111elnhers for the growth of His 
Body. Such is the fact expressed by St. Paul in the 
words, "I rejoice in lilY sufferings for you, and fill up 
those things that are wanting of the sufferings of CLrist 
in 11lY flesh for His Body, ,yhich is the Church." .L\.nd, 
again, "As the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so 
al
o by Christ <loth our cC'l1fort aLound." III this 
n)artyrdoll1 threw a light upon the divine governnlcllt 
of the ,vorld; and as the reversiLility of guilt had 
fornled the history of fallen man, so the reversibility of 
lllerÌt fornled the history of nlan redeemed. 1'hus over 
8.gainst the abyss of judgment lies the abyss of grace, 
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the treasure-house of the Cll urch, of \y hich the I(ing of 
lllartyrs holds the key. 'fhat treasure-house is the com- 
111union of saints. 
rhe po\yer of martyrtloln is one of 
its great exhibitions. Its source is the Incarnation of 
the Son. rraking the 111aSS of sufferings undergone by 
the mystical Body of Christ in the process of its gro,vth, 
there is nothing in the ,veo of human guilt, ho\v intri- 
cate soever it may be, fronl the beginning to the end of 
the ,vorld, ,vhich has not its counterpart in the reversi- 
bility of merit, all deriyed fronl the Passion of the 
Incarnate SOD. 
4. As to the peJ]Jetuity of the miraculous po\ver, the 
same reason exists through the "Thole course of the 
Church's preaching for the signs in her follo,ving thern 
that believe. rThe prolnise is lllOSt clearly recorded at 
the conclusion of St. 1\lark's Gospel, ,yithout linlit of 
time or place. The perfornlancc ill this first age, \yhen 
she had to llleet all the tyranny a f rulers and all th c 
rage of un believers, is recorded also. The prolnisc 
clearly extends to the ,vhole time over ,vhich the conl- 
mand relating to it extends: "Go ye unto the ,vhole 
,vorld, and preach the gospel to every creature." 
As to the perpetuity of 11lartyrdom, it is clear, to use 
St. Paul's expression, that ,vhat is '\Tantiug of the suffer- 
ings of Christ will not be nlac1e up until I-lis Body is 
con1pleted "in the n1casurc of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ." 
In all these respects the t"TO great po"Ters of miracle 
and martyruolll, united in their origin, seem to run into 
and cOlllplete each other. The ,yituess of God and the 
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witness of man concur in the formation of the kinO'dolll 
i::> 
of His Son. 
It 111ay also be noted that all those \vho reject God as 
Oreator, Judge, and Ren1unerator proclainl as a first 
principle that a miracle is inlpossible, \y hile they have 
the saIne dislike to nHtrtyrdolll as the great adversary is 
said to l
ave for holy \yater. 
I have no\Y, then, ans\vered the question \vhich I put 
above-How can1e the Ron1an Ernperor to allo\v to 
Christians the liberty to render to God the things of 
God, that is, to believe, to ,vorship, and to Le governed 
according to the la\y of Christ 1 It \vas clone Ly an 
internal action of the Holy Spirit, forming hy a process 
of individual conversion in the minds of nn innumerable 
multitude a certain type of Christian character, an 
image in each one of the Founder of the line; and at the 
same time by an external action of the same Holy Spirit 
co-operating in this conversion """ith signs follo\vi)}g." 
Never before \vere the divine and the human societies 
pitted against each other in so absolute a conflict. Per- 
haps it is even the only period as yet in the 1850 years 
of Christian life in \yhich the Battle of the Standards, of 
poverty, affliction, and contempt on the one side, of the 
Just of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of 
life on the other, has been conìpletely carried out-conl- 
pletely in that the representation 011 each side enlbrnced 
the \y hole society. For if any \yould not be poor, 
afflicted, and despised in those times, either they could 
not become Christians, or becon1ing so in times of com- 
parative peace, they ,\yere speedily scattered by the 
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,vinnowing flail of persecution. nut on the other side, 
the combative heathenisnl fron1 l'iberius to l\Iaxentius 
,vas pre-en1inently corrupt. It should be :ulJed, that 
in the 1850 years, never has there been so astonishing 
a result as the advance of the Christian Church, from 
those ,vho D1et in the upper room on the Day of Pente- 
cost to those ,vho received fronl Constantine perfect 
ci viI freedom to believe that doctrine, to exercise that 
worship, to be governed by that Episcopate, ,vhich 
formed together the greatest conceivable contradiction 
to the heathen "
orlJ. of Augustus. It ,vas the result 
of ten generations, sanctified by suffering and 11lultiplied 
by martyrdom. 
'1'he1'e is another point of view also in "\yhich this 
period should be regarded. "Yhat did these chanlpions 
of conscience do for that very civil order of things to 
,vhich in their character of Christians they had so often 
to refuse obedience, find to say sin1ply, in the ,yords of 
their first leader, ""T e ought to obey Goel rather than 
men " 
 
They conferred upon all future generations of nlen an 
inestinlable benefit, for they established tbe doctrine 
that the indivillual 111an has rights ,vhich the collective 
society of men nlay not violate. 
rhey overthrew tIle 
autocracy of the State, ,vhich had crushed out the heart 
of hun1anity. 
During those ages, after the COllyersiol1 of the ori- 
ginal Ronlan C0111n1011\yealth into the Cæsareall eUlpire, 
there ,vas no guarantee of civil liùerty. }1'rolll the city 
which only refused fire and ,yater to its guiltiest citizens, 
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the En1pire had grown into a po,ycr ,,-herein a charge 
of majestas justified the application of every tOflnent to 
tbe accused; and the charge of majestas ,vas cver at 
hand in the case of a Christian. If Augustus, though 
he slaughtered without mercy ,vhen his iuterests ,vcre 
concerned, studied to give his rule the aspect of n10clera- 
tion, the emperors his successors became n10re and n10re 
uncontrolled. Not only had they legislati '{e po\ycr, Lut 
the imprisonment and the execution of any obnoxious 
person ,vas entirely in their hands. In this long period 
of 284 years, Christians ,vithout nunlber suffered loss 
of goods, confinen1ent in loathsome dungeons, separation 
from their fan1ilies, and finally death itself under tor- 
n1ent and insult, because they would "\vorship Christ as 
God, because they would not s,vear by the genius of the 
Enlperor, because they would not burn a few grains of 
incense on the altar of an idol, because one who had 
dedicated herself to God ,vould not n1arry, Lecause a 
soldier would not carry out an inlpious comilland, for 
any of the innumerable reasons for "7 hich they "",Tere 
offensive to the ,vorld, ,yhich the "",'-orld called "their 
hatred of the hun1an race," that Leing the phrase of the 
clay for the Kulturkampf. 
T'hus they suffered and they died, and in so suffering 
and dying they constructed a }1C\V Lasis of civil liberty. 
For this it was ,vLich thc Church's creation of the 
Spiritual Po\ver betokened. It meant the estaLlishnleut 
of the Christian conscience not merely in the iudi vid ua], 
but in the great "\yorld-,vic1e corporation of tIle Church, 
,vhich thus formed an in1prcgnable citadel of dcfence 
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against civil absolution, by cuttiHg off fron1 it the triple 
domain of the Church's priesthood, teaching, ana juris- 
diction. 'Vhat heathenisH} had d estroyec1 by corrupting 
the ,yol'ship of the one true God into a multitude of 
false gods, the Church restored by setting up the wor- 
ship of the Dlessed Trinity; and the priesthood, ,vhich 
unutterable degradations had h u111ùled in the dust of 
human passions and vices, the Church took froln the 
Body of her Lord, dyed red in blood, and invested ,yith 
the imperishable sanctity of the Priest after the order 
of lVlelchisedek; and that kingship ,vhich Nero and 
Domitian, EIagabalus and Galerius, had stained ,vith 
unspeakable crimes, it rene,ved in the exanlple of those 
princes over all the earth ,yho ruled not as the kings of 
the Gentiles, but as Fathers in God. Christian monarchy 
is the Church's ,york, and the Christian State became 
possible because the Christian people in times of au tho- 
rity ,,"'hich ,vas cruel, and of majesty 1\ T hich \yas selfish, 
had sho,vn the exanlple of rulers ,yho governed for their 
people's sake, governed by the authority of One ,vho 
created the government of His people ,vhen He said by 
the Lake of Galilee to the disciple who should be the 
type and mould and origip of the episcopate for ever, 
" If thou lovest :1\1e, feed 1\1 y sheep." 
This ,vas a purifying 
lld ennobling of civil society 
wrought by the Church over and aLove its spiritual 
end. The kingdom of heayen, ,vhilst it lilnited, also 
invigorated the earthly kingdom, showing that Chris- 
tians alone are freemen, by exercising the highest of 
all freedoms in belief, in ,vorship, and in ohedience to 
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spiritual governlnent, and in the conduct ,,
hich is their 
ulli ted resuI t. 
Retracing the ground "
e have traversed, "
e find that 
the Church, bet\veen the Day of Pentecost and the 
Edict of 'Toleration, passed unscathed and victorious 
through five great trials, ,,
hich "
ere calculated to test 
to the utmost the po'\
er vested in her. 'l\vo of these 
conflicts-that ,vith Judaisnl and that. with hercsy- 
",yere internal, and three-the conflict ,,
ith idolatry, 
that with Greek and Oriental philosophy, and that ,rith 
the civil po,yer of the ROnIaJ1 Elnpire-,vere externa1. 
l\Ioreover, ,vhile one of these conflicts-that ,vith the 
enmity of the unbelieving Je"s, and the spirit \rhich 
urged the obligation of the cerenlonial la\\. upon the 
Christian Church-raged chiefly in the first forty years, 
and ,yas greatly assuaged in its influence by the de- 
struction of the city and temple of Jerusalem, the 
ren1aining four contests lasted continuously, and acted 
,vith collective force against the Church during the 
""hole period. For as to heresy, it ,vas rife fron1 the 
time of the Apostles thenIsel \
cs. Those ,,
ho became 
Christians, ,y hether Jews or Gentiles, ".ere all thenI- 
selves exposed to the danger of intellectual and 
moral seduction: "re nnd, illdeed, that sonlC of the 
most distinguished converts yielded to it, such as 
rratian and 'fertullian. Those especially ,y ho in 
middle age had passed over from heathen customs 
and a youth perhaps spent in the study of llellcllic 
literature and philosophy into the Christian confession, 
,vould naturally remain all their lives lia11e to the 
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danger of false teaching, if they ,vcrc not guarded from 
it hy t.he utnlost purity of life, and Hot only sincerity 
hut hun1ility of Inind. Certainly no period of the 
Church's history sho,ys a greater lllunbcr of sects than 
this. 
..t\..uother enemy ,yl1Ïch the Church httd fro 111 the 
beginning, and ,y hich continued in the utnlost force 
through the ,,
hole time, ,yas iùolatry, and that ,yhole 
contexture of life of ,vhich it ,yas first the prolific 
source, then the vigilant nurse and the constant support. 
Every part of Gentile life ,vas flavoured hy the spirit 
of the false worship-the passions of the young, the 
amhitions of middle life, the avarice of age. Its po,yer 
,vas all around the Church, to corrupt n10ra1s, to per- 
vert belief, to sensualise 'YOl'shi p. As ,ye ha ye seen 
above, Christian 'YTiters dwell upon the fact that vast 
numbers of those "rho hecan1e Christians had pre- 
viously been stained with heathen vices: those ,y}jO 
had yielded to all n1anner of sensual passions becanle 
chaste: those ,vho hall revelled in pride of intel1ect 
becanle hUlllble. nut 'v hat a force of opposition to the 
spread of the Christian religion did the llloral state of 
the great cities in ,vhich it had its principal seats 
present! R01l1e, Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth 
and Carthage ,yere the ycry centres of all moral corrnp- 
tion 'v hen the Christian seeJ ,vas t1ropped upon thenl. 

rhis glal110Ur of the heathen life ,,,as an eneuJY the 
intensity and ubiquity of ,vhose po,ver lasted ,yithout 
intermission froln the beginning to the end of the time. 
Froin the beginning likewise to the cud the heathen 
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philosophy, ,,?hether Greek or Oriental, or in that 
amalgaln of both ,vhich probably forlned the texture of 
cultured minds in this period, ,,"'as a most dangerous 
and influential foe. Against this also the Apostles 
themselves warn their converts. From a very early 
tinle indeed the Gnostic sects put up the pantheistic 
unity of the philosophic God against the Christian 
Trinity in Unity. They tried to convert the Divine 
Logos into an roon. Led by their doctrine that the 
essential seat of evil ,yas in n1atter, they attacked 
Christ in His hUlllan nature, denying the verity of His 
Body. They constructed diyine theogonies ,yith n.lI 
the brilliance of the Eastern in1agination and all the 
cleverness of Greek subtilty; and many "Tho resisted 
the foulness of heathen idolatry "\\
ere led a ,yay by 
fantastic schemes of spiritual unity-by palltheisnl in 
one of its many shapes. This enemy also lasted through 
the 'v hole period: the Gnostic systenlS passed into the 
Neoplatonic, perhaps the most dangerous enenlY which 
the Church encountered in the three hundred years, and 
Arianisrll itself was but a modification of Gnostic error. 
But heresy, idolatry, and philosophy ,yere helped 
throughout by that jealousy of the Civil Po"rer, the 
n10st 111arked perhaps in the best rulers, such as Trajan 
and Decius, ,,?hich abhorred above all things the fo1'- 
n1ation of an independent religious comn1unity in its 
bosom. Ho,v.would an enlperor of cultivated tastes 
and incessant curiosity, such as Hadrian, exult oyer the 
di yisiol1s of heresies and the varying systenls of philo- 
sophy, lookiug do,,-n on then1 all fro 111 his superior 
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hcigh t! Irenæus observed that heresies had no martyrs 
-the State did not persecute then1. And philosophy 
did not die for its belief; its essence ,"vas free thought 
-that is, the license to change to-n10rrow "That it 
asserted to-day. TIut how ,vould a n10narchy ,"vhich 
scrupled to au tho rise a guild of firelnen in a provincial 
city, lest it should forn1 the nucleus of a secret society, 
a1hor the gro"Tth of a Church ,rhich had its centre in 
ROIne and a govcrnor in every city, bound to the centre 
at Rome by the accord of a common faitb, a con1mon 
,y.orship, and the undivided rule of a single peoplc, 
the corpus Ch1"istian01"u11L! fTherefore heresy, idolatry, 
find philosophy \vere tbe friends and allies of the Ciyil 
Po\yer throughout this titne. It patronised them, and 
it could use all their influence, their resources, and 
their intellect against the insurgent Church, ,vhile all 
the time it had at its command every punishment 
,vhich force can inflict on those ,vho disregard the ht\vs 
of an empire. rro be a Christian "Tas to violate the 
Roman majestas. 
Over against these five enemies the Church received 
her spiritual authority from the Person of her Lord; 
she planted it through her episcopate over the earth; 
sbe 111aintained her one doctrine in the teaching of that 
episcopate, her one worship in the sacrifice ,yhich it 
every,yhere offered; she \yorked out her independence 
in her organic gro\rth of structure, in the mode of her 
teaching, in her resistance to error of every sort and 
kind; and, finally, the en1pire 'v hich had used every arm 
against her, ackno"rledged her doctrine, her \yorsh ip, 
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and her governl1lent, and her essential independence ill 
all these aH the kingdolll of Christ, when Constantine 
appeared at the Kicene Council, not to control, but to 
carry into effect its decision, and when he ,yrote con- 
cerning it, "The sentence of the three hundred bishops 
is nothing else but the decision of Goel; especially since 
the Holy Spirit, by His action upon the minds of such 
nlen, has brought into full light the divine ,yill." 1 
'Vhen the Emperor of Ronle, the successor of Tibe- 
rius, gave official utterance to such ,vorels, he sho\ved 
t hat the blood of lllartyrs shed through ten generations, 
the endurance of confessors, the labours of priests ,,,ho 
l"efuEed the joys of domestic life in their imitation of 
the 'Tirgin's SOD, the continence of those 
Tho carried 
out in thenlselves the VO\y of the \Tirgin 
Iother of that 
Son, and \vhat is included in all these, the generation 
of the Christian people, had done their appointed "Tork; 

nd so the killgdom of Cæsar recognised the kingdom of 
Christ. 


1 Constantine's letter to the Church of ....\.lexandria, recorded by Socrates, 
Rist. I, 9. 
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A-\DAM, Father and Heaù of his race, 
3; does not lose the Headship by 
his fall, I 1 ; is likewise Priest and 
Teacher of his race, 14-16; created 
in full possession of language, 5; 
has an infu
ed knowledge of the 
animal creation, 5; bas the Image 
and Likeness of God both as an 
Individual and as Head of his race, 
6; suùserves the mystery of the 
Incarnation, 8; as does the whole 
society founded in Adam and his 
children, 55 
....Eschylus, his rigid siatement of satis- 
faction (lue for sin, 260 
Alexandria.: its catechetical school, 
345 ; becomes a Christian university, 
385; its succession of ten distin- 
guished presidents, 386 
Altar, the heathen, on which beasts 
were sacrificed, ßWP.Òf;, the Christian, 
on which the U nbloody Sacrifice is 
offered, Ov(na(rT7]pwJI, 232 
Apostolate, the powers conveyed to it 
by Christ, 13 6 , 138, 139, 149- 1 5 1 ; 
summary of these powers, 154, 155, 
159. (See PRD[ACY and EPISCOPATE) 
Aquinas, St. Thomas, his doctrine of 
the subordination of the Temporal 
to the Spiritual Power, grounded 
upon the superiority of the end 
pursued by the latter, 123; Miracles 
a proof that the order of things 
proceeds from God, not by necessity 
of nature, but by His free-wilJ, 45 0 ; 
the conversion of the world without 
miracles would have been the most 
marvellou8 of all marvels, 45 2 ; 
marks that sacrifice must be offered 
to God alone, 256; his statement of 
the supernatural government tending 
to a supernatural end, 94-96; sums 
up patristic doctrine on the Eucharist 
in his h
Yrnn, Lauda Sion, 274 
.:\thanasius, St., l'epresents the prin- 


ciples on which the ante-nicene 
Church maintained the faith, 3ð9; 
how he states the authority uf 
Scripture, 3io; the rule of faith, 
392; what he thinks of private 
judgment, 393; his tests of heresy, 
393; on ecclesiastical definitions, 
394; says Scripture and Tradition 
are united in the Church'8 magis- 
terium, 395; how he accounts for 
the ce
;o;atiún of idolatry, oracles, 
and magic, 440-4..'-3 
Athenagoras, his cOll\'ersion, 383 
Augustine, St., his descriptiun of the 
" Connection of Ages" down tu 
Christ, and from him, xxx-xxxii; 
witnessed the Catholic Church, but 
(lid not foresee Christendom, xxxiv; 
his description of the Two Cities, 
.x.xx\'ii; attests that the shedding 
of blood in sacrifice from the begin- 
ning points to the sacrifice of Christ, 
15, 255 ; that the Christian Sacrifice 
i
 the principle of unity to Christ's 
mystical Body, 276; how he under- 
stood the " One Episcopate," 280; 
ll1entiolls thousanùs of bisbop8 as 
exil5ting in 314 A.D., 216; why he 
saw in the Church the Godhead of 
its Founder, 280; his testimony to 
the force of the Catholic Church upon 
his mind, 165, 229; the number, 
names, and offices of heathen deities, 
4 0 7; the fieven churches in the 
apocalypse signify the fulness of 
the OIle Church, 174; his rule that 
what has been always kept in the 
Church, without being ordered hy a 
council, is of apostolical authorit
., 
29 6 ; complains of judgments as to 
secular matters being pressed upon 
him, 306; forbids the words of the 
creed to l)e written down, 34 8 ; 
comments on an answer of St. Felici- 
tas, 45 I 
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BABYLOX, type of the kingdom of 
force, xxvi; iJpntified with heathen 
Home by St. Peter and 
t. J olm, 
xxix 
Basil, St., places the nature of God 
outside the conception of number, 
4 0 6 
Ba.ur, Die drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 
364, 366; Cunstantine's view of the 
Church, 416; sees the eri
copal idea 
in the angels of the seven churches, 
174 
Dernarù, St., his comment on the shepp 
committed to Peter, 178 
Bianchi, Potcstà della Chièsa, on the 
honour given by the Gt'utiles to thpir 
priesthood, 60, 63, 64; how St. 
Jerome says that bishops, priests, 
and deacons succeed the high-priest, 
priests, and Levites of the :I\[osaic 
hierarchy, 191 ; the bishop's office an 
åpXÝJ, 219; selects five points of the 
Church'M organic growth, 296; the 
Apostles follow their Lord's example 
in placing power in a head, 298; 
distribution of episcopal jnrisdiction 
frolll the beginning, 300; on the 
Church's hearing and deciding causes, 
303; on the criminal and peuitential 
forum, 304; the Apostles prohibited 
Christians from pleading before secu- 
lar tribunals, 306; jurisdiction, 307 ; 
election of bishops in the first three 
centuries, 309 ; bishops sent out from 
Rome to convert the nations, 219, 
310; the Church's administration of 
temporal goods, 3 12 , 313 
Bossuet, his six points of the original 
human society, 29 ; what he thinks 
of a State without a religion, 41; 
the Christian people's relation to 
Christ, 101, 108 


C.ATECHETICAL SCHOOLS, at Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Edessa, 386, 387 
Chamard, Dom, L'Etablissement du 
Christianisme, quoted, 217 
Chri:;t, His action as at once and always 
King, Lawgiver, and Priest, the 
subject of this volume, xx; king- 
dom of Christ as prophesied, xxi- 
xxviii; as fulfilled, xxix-xl; His 
High-priesthood consists in two act
, 
239; His people answer to Him 
in the triple order established by 
Him as the Priest, the Prophet, and 
the King, 101 
Chrysostom, St., Lis epitome of the 
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Church's conrse precediug hi
 own 
time, 23{); Chri;.;t's onc Ull<lenial)le 
miracle that He founded the race of 
Christians, 231 ; con trast of the ra.ct-" 
with that out of which it was formed, 
232; the incessant conflict amÍ<<l 
which it was done, 233; dwells ou 
the presence or Christ's physical 
Body in the Eucharist, 275; the 
Euchari:-;t one sacrifice, eyerywhere, 
and for ever, 277 
Cities, the Two, date from the Fan, 
14; city of the deyiJ, prevailing, 
lead:; to the Del uge, 17; described 
by St. Augustine, xxxvii 
Clement of Alpxandria, his conversion, 
and great ability, 385; attestB the 
persecution in his time, 419; on the 
power of the KÝ;prryp.a, 429; impo- 
tence of philosophy cuntrasted with 
it, 430; exposes the heathen deities, 
4 0 7 
Clement, St., of Home, l
is letter to 
the Church of Corinth, the first 
Papal Pai>toral, 184; called most 
authoritative by Irenæus, 185 ; likens 
Christian obedience to Homan mili- 
tary discilHine, 186 ; speaks of minute 
regulations as to religious ordinances 
given by Christ, 187; makes all 
spiritual order to descend from aboye,. 
188; argiles for the Chril3tiall order 
Ú fm-tim-;, as compared with the .Mo- 
saic, 189; 8:1.)'S the Apostles estah- 
lished bishops everywhere, with rule 
of succession, 190; attests the con- 
tinuation of the :\Iosaic hierarchy in 
the Christian, 191; sa)'s Chris"tiau 
ordinances are to be observed more 
accurately than Mosaic, 193; de- 
scribes the descent of power fronl 
above in the first six.ty years, [94- 
196; confirms in this the Scriptural 
records, and supplies details, 197; 
exercises the primacy in the lifetime 
of St. John, 197-200; St. Clement 
and St. Ignatius complete and corro- 
borate each other, 203; insists on 
the care with which our Lord insti- 
tuted the government of Hi
 Church, 
238; marks St. Paul to haye been 
martyred by Nero's deputies, 367 
Council of ArIes, 375; its testilllon
r 
to the Pope's authority. 397; says 
the Apostles Peter and Paul sit for 
eyer in the Roman see, 398; Con- 
stantine acknowledges its judgment 
as that of Christ, 398 



Council of Treut, its description of t.he 
Christian sacrifice, 265, 26S 
Cælestine, Pope Ht., how the law of 
supplication establishes the law of 
belief, 329 ' 
Cyprian, :::5t.-every city Las its bishop 
in his time, 217; meaning of his 
aphorism on the onene
s and soli- 
darity of the Episcopate, 222; which 
he compares with the divine Unity 
in the 'l'rinity, 224; his testimony 
as to the election of bishops in his 
OW11 time, 308: s(>es Chri;:;t presellt 
in the lllart
T:-:, 450 


nA
n
L, the prophet, his vision of the 
kingdom of God set up on earth, 
xxiii-xxviii 
Dante, the great statue, xxix; St. 
.Tohn the Evangelist, 172; the saints 
before and after Christ form the 
great ro:;:e of Paradise, 448 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, description 
of the Homan Pontifical College, 61 


EPISCOPATE, the One, planted in eyery 
city by the ApostleR, 194; attested by 
St. Ig-natil1s, 202: by Eusebius the 
historian, 207; who gives the suc- 
cession at Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jermmlem, 210; by Tertullian, 
2 I 2; by Irenæus, 213; each city and 
:o:mall town Lad its bi8hop before the 
peace of the Church, 216; the bishop 

aid to wieltl a 
o\'ernUìent, 218; 
bishops sent out from Rome to con- 
vert the nations, 219; episcopal 

overnment universal, 220; but the 
One Episcopate much more than 
this, 222; a regimen ruling one 
tlock through the whole world, 224- 

26; the undivided rule of a si'lgle 
people, the Corpus Cbristianorum, 
462 ; set forth by De ::\Iarca, 222; 
by ::)t. Leo the Great in A. D. 446, 

23; co-exists with the Primacy, 
227; considered a miracle by St. 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine, 228 ; 
contrasted with national churches, 
180, 181, 237; Christian goverll- 
ment, worship, belief, and practice 
wrapt up together herein, 238; 
orgauic growth of the One Episco- 
patein motherand daughter chllrchef:, 
296; developed in provincial councils, 
302; exercised in decisions of coercive 
power, 303 ; exhibited in election of 
bishop:..:, 307 ; the whole a derivation 
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of the mission of Christ, 311 ; gra- 
dually clothes itself in temporal 
goods, 312-316; the living personal 
authority that to which the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost is promised 
from beginning to end, 335; our 
Lord's missionary circuits the germ, 
34- 0 ; the mission carried on by the 
Apostles, 341 - 343; per sOllal autllorit
. 
exhibited in the system of catechesis 
344; the usp of 
 a creed, 347; th
 
dispensing of sacraments, 349; the 
inflicting of penance, 351 ; the dilS- 
l'ensiug of the Scriptures, 352; aU 
this continued. during fifteen hun- 
dred years, 355-359 ; gift of infalli- 
bility lodged in the magisterium. 
387, 389; which is the Church's 
divine government alld concrete life, 
3S attested by A thanasius, 395 
Eusebius, of Cæ
al"ea, notes three 
periods in the first ninety years. 
206, 207 ; sum uf his testimony as to 
the three great sees and the episco- 
pate, 209; records that Peter came 
to Home in the reign of the Em- 
peror Clauùius, 209; and tue mar- 
tyrdom of the two Apostles, 210; 
attests the divine power by which 
the Church was planted, 211; the 
Paschal Lamb sacrificed once a year, 
but Christians are eYer I'atisfied with 
the Body of the Lord. 270 ; contrasts 
the divine polity and philosophy of 
the Church with the illcessant va- 
riation of heresies, 221 ; attests th
 
Illultitu(le ûî martyrs everywhere ill 
the reign of ::\farcus .-\ ureliuf':, 4 18 


FISH, the sacred symbol in tbe cata- 
combs of Christ's person and work, 28 7 
Franzelin, Cardinal, the Church's teach- 
ing office, 330-335; that which i
 
essential, thp pt'rpetual succession 
of li\'ill
 men, 339; tha revelation 
made by Chriðt to the Apostles COI11- 
plete as to its substance, 361 ; the 
act of Christ's High Priesthood in 
the Incarnation, 239; the reality of 
the Body and Blood of Christ on the 
altar asserted by St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, St. Justin, and 
t. I renæns, 
2 6 9; the physical Body of Christ in 
the Eucharist in::;Ïsted on by the 
Fathers, 274 
Friedhinder admits the universal beUef 
in miracles of Jews anù heathens as 
well as Christian:,,:, 445 
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GIE::;ELER, five things on which the 
apologists laid stress, 444 
Gregory the Great, St., his letter to 
King Ethelbert, 416; the whole 
Church represented by the seven- 
fold number of the churches, 174; 
repeatedly speaks of the I"ee of the 
chief of the apostles as the see of 
one in three places-Home, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, 297 
Gregory oÎ Nazianzl1m, calls his office 
as bishop a government, 218 
Gregory VII., St., 011 the union of 
Church and State, 127 


HAGE
L\NX, Die rÖmi::;che Kirche, how 
Constantine looked at the Church, 
293; speaks of particular tendenciei5 
in local churches, 376 
Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, 387 
Heresy, its principle, as opposed to 
that of orthodoxy, 378; the apos- 
tolic writings full of warnings 
against it, 380; its incessant at- 
ta.cks tbrough the second century, 
3 52 
Hergcllröther, on the development of 
synodical institutions, 302 
Hila.ry, St., attestA that eyery church 
has its bishop, 217 


IGNA'l'IPS of Antioch, St., contemplates 
the whole Episcopate in the mind. of 
Christ, as the mind of the Father, 
173, 202; corroborates St. Clement 
of Home, 200, 203; states the 
organic unit,r of a local churcb, 
20 3 
Innocent I., Pope, 
t., grounds the 
wide juri::;diction of the See of An- 
tioch on its being the first see of the 
chief of the apo::;tles, 296 
Irellæus, St., quoted, 185, 202; de- 
scribes the propagation of the 
Church, 2 I 3; barbarians believing 
in Christ follow the order of tradi- 
tion without pen or paper, 220; tbe 
Church's d.eposit of doctrine like the 
principle of life in a body, 339; 
bears witness to the multitude of 
martyrs everywhere, 418; and of 
miracles, 438 


JOHN, ST., does not record the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, but adds 
w hat may be considered. a comment 
\1 pOll it, 134; }'ecords promises made 
to the Apostles, 149-151; the uni- 
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ver:-:al pastorðhip conferred on Peter, 
152; how hi::; expre8sions sum 1.1 r 
ooth the univer:<al mission of the 
apostolate, and the snprelue pa:;tor- 
ship of Peter, 177; his double 
warnillg as to the many things con- 
cerning Jesus not written, 157 ; his 
vision of the heaveuly court as the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, 324-327 ; his 
vision of our Lord ill the govern- 
ment of the Church through his 
Lishops, 171-175; identifies heathen 
ltume with Bilby lon, xxix: 
J o8eplm:<, 402; states POPl'i:Ca. to have 
been a. Jewish proselyte, 366 
Jurisdiction, how partitioned in the 
Episcopate, stateå by De ltiarca, 
222; l,y St. Leo the Great, 223; 
Bianchi, 306; neceðsary ill allY king- 
dOlll, 278- 280 
Justin 
Iartyr, St., sa
's the presence 
of Christ'::; Body and Blood 011 -the 
altar is as real a
 the I ncarna.tion 
itself, 269; the tale úf his conver- 
sion, 382 


KINGD01\[ of Christ, thirteen charac- 
teristics of, 103-107; foretold by 
Daniel, xxii-xxviii; subsists from 
age to age Ly its own force, 13 I ; 
di:;;posed to the Apostolic College, 
144; jurisdiction nt'ces::;ary to it, 
278; as it appeared in A. D. 29 and 
A.D. 325, 291; recognised b,r Con- 
stantine at the Council of Aries, 
A.D. 3 14; and at the ::Nicene CoullciJ, 
290, 463; conRists in three things, 
Sacerdotiulll, l\Ia
isteriulll, J uri8- 
dictio, answering to worship, belief, 
and. government ill the people which 
i::) its outcome, 41 I; the intima.te 
cohe::;ion of these thret->, 87-90; the 
perfect antagoniRIll which they con- 
stituted in Chri::;tians to the J>agan 
empire, 404-41 I; the five conflicts 
which the kingdom underwent in the 
three centurie:5, 459-463 
Kleutgen, on the two meanings of 
t1'aditioll, 344; OIl the word of God, 
written and unwritten, 361; on the 
special gift of the Apo:stolic Body, 
3 61 


LASAULX, Die SÜhnopfer del' Griechen 
und Hümer, uud ihr Yerhältuiss zu 
dem einem auf Golgotha, extracts 
from, 245-253; on human sacrifices, 
259- 262 



Leo the Great, 
t., i1lu
trates the 
,: One Episcopate" of St. Cyprian, 
223; his perfect picture of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction in his day, 223 
Leo XIII. in his encyclical, June 1881, 
declares civil power to be a vice- 
gerency from God, 20 
Lightfoot, Dr., suggests that the 
Primacy belongs not to the bishop 
but to the Church of Rome, 205 
Luke, St" recprùs the iustitution of 
the priesthood, 133; the power 
given to the Apostles, 139, 159; 
vast importance of the conversation 
which he alone records about the 
disposition of the kingdom, and its 
ruler, 141-147; distinguishes Peter 
from the other Apostles, as IJ1uch as 
St. l\Iatthew and St. J ùhn, 148; hi:; 
reticence as to the place to which St. 
Peter went, when delivered from 
prison, and its reason, 373 


l\IAGISTERII:M, of the Church, shown 
in ber teaching, 316; which at first 
was oral only, based upon authority, 
3 1 7; three clas.
e:i of tru ths forming 
the divine and apostolical tradition, 
319 ; the period of exclusively oral 
teaching specially ex.hibits the 
Church's teaching office, 320; seen 
ill the rite of ba.ptism, 321 ; ill the 
Eucharistic Liturgy, 322; in the 
rite of ordination, 328; fulneslS of 
the magisterium shown in these 
rites, 329 ; not changed or diminisherl 
by the writings of the X ew Testa- 
ment, 330-335 ; consists in the un- 
changeable princil>le of a living 
personal authority, 335; thus ex- 
pressed by Irenæus, 213; acts of 
the magisterium which preceded the 
X ew Testament, 336; is the con- 
tinuation of Cbrist's personal teach- 
ing, 340 ; and of the apostolic 
mission, 341 : and abides in all ages, 
343; is sho\\'11 in five things, the 
system of catechesi:o:, the use of a 
Creed, the dispensing of sacraments, 
the enjoining of penance, the hand- 
ling of Scripture, 343-355; unim- 
peached through fifteen centuries, 
355; its principle, a divine a.utbo- 
rity establishing a kingdom, 3 60 ; 
it transmits the word of God, written 
or unwritten, 361: which is com- 
plete, as to it::; sub:5tance, from the 
beginning, 361; the defence against 
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error lodgf'<l ill it, 387 ; consists in 
the Church's divine government and 
concrete life, 389; employs tile 
whole word of Uo<l, written or un- 
written, as its Uule of Faith, 395 
Jlaille, Sir Henry, author of "Ancient 
Law," quoted upon original society, 
4 6 ; the patriarchal theory, 47, 49; 
family, the unit of ancient t;Qciety, 
not the individual, 50-54; universa.l 
belief, or assumption, of blood-re- 
la.tionship, 51; the Homan l)(ltri" 
pùtcstas, a relic of the original rule, 
53 ; union of govern men t with religion, 
53; property sprung out of joint- 
ownership, 53 
Ma.rca, De, his statement of jurisdic- 
tion in the Episcopate, 222 
)Iark, St., the only Eyangelist who 
does not record special powers gÍ\'en 
to Peter, 156; records the institu- 
tion of the priesthood, 133: the 
powers given to the Apostolic Body, 
13 8 , 154 
:Martin, Dr., Bishop of Paderborn, 011 
the High-priest's office, 75 
Martyrdom, an essential element in 
the world'::; c01l\'ersion, 445; its 
occasion the enmity bt>tweell the ser- 
pent's ::5eed and the "Toman's Seed, 
447 ; before Christ looks to Christ, 
and after Christ looks back on 
Him, 448; parallel with miracles 
in principle, witness, power, and 
perpetuity, 449 - i55; martyr:;, 
cÌlampions of a grea.t army, 421 ; 
endure for God what heroes enò.ure 
for natural good
, 431-434; fill up 
what is wanting in the sufferings of 
Christ, until His mystical Body is 
completed, 4.53, 454; hated by all 
who deny a Crea.tor, Judge, and 
Hemunera.tor, 455; the Deacon 
Constantine's panegyric, 427 
)latthew, St., recorJ
 the institution 
of the prie::;thood, 133; the tran!i- 
mission of spiritual power, 13 6 ; 
the special promise::; to Peter, 13ï ; 
distinguishes the Apo
tolate and the 
Primacy, 154-155 
)Ielito, of Sardis, calls the Christian 
faith a philosophy nurtured together 
and begun together with Augu:stu::>, 
4 1 4 

[iracIps, their ex.i
tence alleged Ly 
every- ancient Christian writer, 445 ; 
1,y Jews and Heathens of every clahs, 
44-5; by Origel1, who insists 011 
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miracles of conversion as greater 
than bodilJ miracles, 435 ; and that 
llliracles only could account for the 
conversions wrought, 438; attested 
by Irenæu
, of his own time, 
439; by 6\thana
ius, of the sign 
of the cross, and the name of 
Chri:jt, 442; connection between 
miracles aud mart
Tdom, as to their 
principle, witlles
, power and per- 
petuity, 449-454; the Christian 
faith rests I1pon two miracles, the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection of 
Christ, 445-447; the absolute neces- 
sity of miracles to substantiate the 
mission of Cbri::;t, 444; the Incar- 
nation, the reason of miraculous 
power, 447; and the :Fall of mau 
its necessity, 447 
J\Iöhler, on the use of the Creed, 347 ; 
on the first Christian writer
, 381 ; 
on the Roman catechetical school, 386 


NÄGELSBACH, original king;-;hip spring:s 
from fathership, 48; !5acrifice, all 
essential of Greek piety, 244; the 
Greek see),s a living personal God, 
244 
Newman, Cardinal, describes the sys- 
tem of catechesis, 345; his history 
of the Arians referred to, 349; Dotes 
on St. Athanasius quoted, 390-395 ; 
}1Í
 treatise on the Uise and ðuccesses 
of Arianism, a storehouse of infor- 
mation, 397; snys that particular 
authors do nòt Hpeak ex cathedra, 
nor as a Council maJ? speak, 388 
Nicelle CouDciJ, occa:5ioll of its convo- 
cation, 289; Constantine recognised 
therein the Church a8 a. divine king- 
dom, 290; and the solidarity of the 
Episcopate, 292; compared with the 
Roman Senate, 293; its force as to 
the relation between Church and 
State, 294; its sixth Ca.nnn, 297 ; 
ConstantiIle
 acknowledgiug its sen- 
tence as the ch"ci::;ion of God, recog- 
llised the kingdom of Chri
t in the 
world, 463 
Noah, refounds the human race, 18; 
his first act, an act of sacrifice to 
which God attaches an universal 
covenant with }Iis race, 18-21; is 
);"ather, King, Priest, and Teacher 
of I1Ís race. 22; among whom he 
establi!:5hes Marriage, Sacrifice, Civil 
GoverJlIllent, and the alliance of 
Government with Ueligion, 22-24 
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ORIGEY, insists on the divine power 
shown in converting sinners, 434; 
on miracles of conversion as greater 
tlw,n bodily miracles, 435; on the 
spread of the Church and the con- 
version of sinners viewed to
ether, 
436; not possible without miracles, 
437 ; as the soul vivifies and moves 
the body, so the word arouses and 
moves the whole body, the Church, 
359; sets up a catechetical school 
at Cæ
area. in Palestine, 386 
Ovid, his statement of the power of 
vicarious sacrifice, 261 


r AXT.EXUS, his conver:sion, labours, and 
renown, 384 
Panl, St., :six names whereby he de- 
scribes his commission, 168; the 
Church to him "the Body of 
Christ," 162-165; says mission is 
llecessary to every herald of the 
Gospel, 164; attests the grace given 
hyordination, 165; places in the one 
Chri:stian .l\IilJi:stry the seat of dog- 
matic truth, 162 ; Hee
 au inseparable 
bond in unity, truth, aud govern- 
ment, 167; how he records the 
institution of the Priesthood, 132; 
appoints bishop::;, 165, 217 
Peter, St., the six privileges recorded 
to have been bestowed on him, ill 
which his primacy consists, 160; 
speaks of Rome under the name of 
Bahylon, xxix 
Phillipps' Kir<:hellrecht, 130 
Philo, descriLes the concourse 01 Jew
 
to Jerusalem, 78; quoted upon 
sacrifice, 248 
Plato, makes piet.
. to consist in prayer 
allå sacrifice, 243 
7roL}w,lvELv, force (If the word, to he 
Shepherd, 177-178 
Priesthood, ùegun in Adaln, 15 ; an<l 
afresh in K oah, 22 ; ca.rried 011 from 
them through all the race, 56; diSr 
tingnished from the Civil Power in 
the Homan Hepublic, 60; united 
êlfterwards to the Prillcipate, but 

till distiuct, 62; the College of 
Pontifices reyerRe a tribunicial law, 
63; the distinction from civil power 
in it runs through all ancient na- 
tions, 64; witness to the unity of 
Ulan'::; race, 65; the Aaronic, 7 2 ; 
special offices of the High-priest, 7 2 ; 
part of the High-priest through the 
whule history from ::\Io:ses to Christ, 
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75; his j nrisdiction under the 
Homan empire, 77; the Jewish 
priesthood and wor:;hip, a prophecy 
and preparation for Christ, 80; the 
High-priest's treatment of Christ, 

2; the Christian priesthood springs 
from the Person of Christ, 86; as 
the human race from Adam, III; 
institution of the Christian Priest- 
hood, 132-135; all the mission of 
Chri:;t collected in his Priesthood, 
135; the Christian hierarchy 
uc- 
ceeds the Mosaic, 191; Priesthood 
of the Church springs from the two 
acts of Christ's High Priesthood, 
24 2 ; priestlh>od, teaching, and juris- 
diction cohere inwardly, 87, 287-288; 
acknowledged equally hy Constan- 
tine, 462 
Primacy, the, of the Church, instituted 
by Christ himself, 137,143-148, 152- 
153. 17 6 - 1 79; the word8 conveying 
it compared with those which con- 
yey the Apostolate, 154; the witness 
of St. 
Iatthe\V to the distinction be- 
t.ween Apostolate and Primacy, 155 ; 
the witness of St. Luke to the same 
distinction, 155; the witne,;:s of St. 
John to the same distinction, 155, 
156; summary of its powers as givel1 
in the Gospels, 160; how St. })aul 
bears witness to it, 166-168; exer- 
cised by St. Clement in the life- 
time of St. John, 197-200; the two 
forces of the Primacy and the Hier- 
archy ex.ist from the beginning, 90 ; 
are exactly expressed by St. Leo in 
the year 446, 223 ; hold the Church 
together in the allte-nicene period, 
375 ; . are the joint result of our 
Lord's words, 161 
Powers, the Two, appear united in the 
Headship of ..Adam, 11-13; and 
again in l\oah, 19; in whom civi1 
government is established by di dne 
authority, 20; it is a COllmon good 
of all his race, 38-40; the two 
Powers ever in alliance through all 
gentilism, 41-42; civil governllent 
springs as little from those governed, 
HS fathers hip from children, 48-52 ; 
"Law ori
inal1y is the parent's 
word," 53; relation of the two 
Powers from the beginning, 56, 108; 
Gentile deification of the State, 58 ; 
relation of the two Powers in the 

Iosaic Law, 67, 72-82; Analogy 
between them, 95; subjection of the 
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spiritual to the civil power, the 
final result of gentilislll, 70' the 
spiritual power has a new' basis 
ill the. Person of Christ, 110; co- 
uperatlOn of the two Powers as 
stated by St. Gregory VI!., 126; 
Christians subject to both Powers, 
III; .unity iutended by God he- 
tween them, 114; their separate 
action not intended, 115; persecu- 
tion of the spiritual by the temporal 
not intended, 119; the inùirect 
spiritual power over temporal 
thiugs, 124; the ideal relation of 
the two Powers, and the various 
deflections from it described under 
the image of marriage, 128 ; alliance 
of the two Powers in the Homan 
empire at the advent of Christ, 4 00 ; 
Low and why the civil power ac- 
knowledged the triple spiritual 
liberty of belief, worship, and 
government, 455, 462 
Power, the Spiritwtl, a derivation from 
the Person of ChriEt, out of the 
union of the divine and human 
natures in Lim, 103, III, 162; 
creates the supernatural society for 
a supernatural end, 93; to which 
the present life is subordinated, 94 ; 
and which is beyond the provision 
of temporal government, 96; a king- 
dom subsisting by its own force 
from age to age, 131 ; divine truth 
maintained by the perpetual opera- 
tion of its one hierarchy in the Body 
of Christ, 162-164 ; has in Scripture 
fi\Te qualities, 175; the coming from 
above, 175 ; completenes,;:, Ij6-179 ; 
unity, 179-181; independence of 
civil government, 181; perpetuity 
to the end of time, 182; the trans- 
mission of such a power witnessed 
in the Church's history from A.D. 29 
to A.D. 325, 184-237 ; the resting of 
this power upon the Sacrifice of II is 
Body instituted by Christ, 238-243, 
263-286 ; its independence as to 
government shown in its or
anic 
gro,,"th, 295-316; its independence 
as to teaching shown ill its com- 
munication of doctrine, 316-339; in 
its mode of positive teaching, 340- 
355; in its mode of resisting error, 

59-399; in its conflict with the 
noman empire's civil power, 400- 
463 ; the creation of such a power 
by the direct action of God foretold 
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by the Prol'ht't Da.niel, 600 )
ear;:) 
before Chri
t, xx.i-xxviii 


RENAUDOT, the Eucharistic LiturgJ
, 
3 2 3 


SACERDOS, ill the langu
ge of the 
third centurJ
, signifies the bishop, as 
offering the sacrifice of the altar, 
217, 279; as lKK^7}(Tla signifies a 
diocese, 304 
Sacrifice, rite of bloody, appears in tbe 
family of tbe first man, and dates 
from his fall, 15; unintelligible 
without the notion of sin, 15; its 
prevalence among the Gentiles, 243- 
250; specialities of the rite, de- 

cribed by Lasaulx, 250-253; asso- 
ciated with prayer, 253; with thf' 
sense of guilt, 254; enacted by God 
at the Fall as a perpetua.l prophecy, 
256 ; the most striking characteristic 
of the world before Christ, 257; 
human, 259-261 ; enaction of, a di- 
vine act, 263; the Christian Sacrifice 
counterpart of the original insti- 
tution, 264; and fulfilment of the 
whole Mosaic ritual, 264; its prodi- 
gious meaning and power, 267-274; 
presence of Christ's phJ'sical BodJ 
in it, according to St. Chrysostom
 
275 ; is the principle of unity to 
Christ's mystical Body, according to 
St. Augustine, 276; the double act 
of Christ's Hi
h-prie
thood therehy 
impressed on the world, 276; fulfils 
over the \Vorld the parable, I am the 
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true Vine, 280-286 ; tLe Eucharistic, 
picture of, by an apost1e, 324 
Schwane, Dogmenge:,cbichte, 370, 424 
Sophocles, his sense of the power of 
vicarious sacrifice, 260 
Stöckl, Lehrlmch del' Geschichte der 
PLilosophie, 377 


T .ACITCS, his c01npages of tbe Roman 
empire, xxxiv; says that Poppæa 
was surrouuded with fortune-teller:-:, 
3 66 
Taparelli, Saggio teoretico di dritto 
naturale, philosophical basison which 
the spiritual society rests, 98 
'ratian, history of his conversion, 383 
Tertullian, history of his conversiun, 
384; marks Domitian as a persecu- 
tor of the Church, 372; attests the 
persecution in his time, 420; suffer- 
ings which followed on conversions, 
431-434; describes the first propa- 
gation of the Church, 211-213; com- 
pares the Church to a single vine 
planted in all lands, 239; the apostles 
sheltered by their position as Jew!":, 
364; marks the Jews as sources of 
all cillumny against Christians, 368. 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, his 
cOllversion and writings, 384 
Tradition, has two meanings, (I) the 'Un- 
'lvl'itten word of God, (2) the whole 
doctrine of salvation as handed down, 
344 ; divine and apostolical tradition, 
319; announcing the acts and words 
of Christ, part of, 337 ; various parts 
of tradition in its full sense, 338 
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